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6¢f ATIN AMERICA” is a question-begging term, and its habi- 

tual use by Europeans and English-speaking Americans is apt 
to cause annoyance to the citizens of those countries which it is 
intended to cover. They suspect—only too often with justice—that 
those who use it fail to realise the vast differences that exist between 
the twenty countries so designated: differences in language, for the 
official language of eighteen of them, with a total population of 80 
million, is Spanish, that of one, with a population of 45 million, 
is Portuguese, and that of one, with a population of 3 million, is 
French, whilst in practice many millions of inhabitants of various of 
the countries currently speak an indigenous tongue; differences of 
race, for whereas in some of the countries the population is almost 
entirely of European origin (though the proportional contribution 
of the different European countries varies greatly), in others the 
majority is of indigenous American origin, whilst in others again 
the proportion of yet further racial strains (African or Asiatic) is 
more or less considerable; differences of climate, of geographical 
constitution, of economic activity, of political traditions, and so on 
down a long list of categories. 

It is therefore necessary to emphasise at the outset that the use 
of the term “Latin America” in the present context does not imply 
any failure to recognise the differences mentioned above. On the 
other hand, the existence of these differences, important though they 
undoubtedly are, should not blind us to the numerous factors which 
are common to all or nearly all of the countries in question, and 
which in the aggregate do distinguish them as a group, even in 
their own eyes, from other political groups or geographical units. 
Among these factors may be mentioned: their juxtaposition in 
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space; their post-Columbian history ; their common heritage of reli- 
gious, cultural, and juridical traditions from Rome; their economic 
dependence on foreign capital and foreign markets, and their tend- 
ency to monoculture; their common demographic problems, and 
their interest in maintaining an appropriate immigration; their lack 
of coal, and the obstacles that this places in the way of large-scaie 
industrial development; their similar agrarian problems; and the 
fact that in all of them labour. problems in the modern sense 
have arisen only recently, nearly a century later than in the indus- 
trially older countries. 

Let us, therefore, postulate the legitimacy of distinguishing a 
Latin-American group of nations, whilst fully recognising that the 
homogeneity of this group is very far from being complete, and 
that each separate nation has its own national characteristics, its own 
sense of nationality, its own traditions, and its own _ peculiar 
problems.? 


LaBouR PROBLEMS IN LATIN AMERICA BEFORE 1919 


It has been said above that “labour problems in the modern 
sense have arisen only recently” in the Latin-American countries. 
It must be remembered, however, that certain labour problems did 
arise in many of them immediately after the Conquest, and that— 
in the Spanish colonies, at least—legislation was passed at a very 
early date to deal with them. It would indeed be reasonable to re- 
gard the laws that were promulgated by the Government of Spain 
from the middle of the sixteenth century onwards for the protection 
of the American Indians as the earliest outstanding instance of 
labour legislation in modern times. These laws, which were subse- 
quently codified in the famous Code of the Indies (Recopilacién 
de Indias), contained provisions fixing hours of work, prescribing 
the payment of “suitable and just” wages, prohibiting the payment 
of wages in kind, regulating conditions of work, providing for com- 
pensation in the case of accidents in the mines, prohibiting the 
employment of Indians under eighteen years of age, protecting 
women workers, fixing the rights and duties of employers and 





* Various attempts to combine or federate particular groups of the Latin- 
American nations have broken down, and the definitely separate nationhood 
of the different countries, having thus been maintained in the face of all attempts 
to form larger units, must be assumed as a permanent factor, based on solid 
foundations of collective sentiment or interest. These nations do, however, 
tend to fall, for particular purposes, into certain more or less well defined 
but overlapping groups: e.g. the River Plate Republics; the Bolivar Republics; 
the Amazon Republics; the Central-American Republics; and the Caribbean 
Republics. On the other hand, there are certain racial or cultural move- 
ments—for instance, the Indo-American and the Pan-American movements— 
which create or represent a group consciousness transcending national frontiers. 
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workers, etc. Mention must also be made of the humane conditions 
laid down for agricultural workers in the Jesuit Missions of the 
Paraguay territory. Unlike the “Leyes de Indias”, these latter appear 
to have been effectively applied.* 

It is thus clear that protective labour legislation is no exclusively 
modern phenomenon in Hispanic America, but is associated with 
traditions dating back to the earliest period of colonisation. 

After the conquest of independence the ancient Spanish legisla- 
tion was gradually replaced by civil codes, inspired for the most 
part by the Civil Code of Napoleon, and making little or no specific 
provision for the protection of the workers. Economic indivi- 
dualism was the prevalent tendency. 

Modern labour legislation began to be enacted in the more ad- 
vanced countries of Latin America only in the first decade of the 
present century. ‘Lhe spirit in which this legislation was adopted has 
been summarised in the following terms: 


Lack of experience and social tradition has made it necessary for this 
legislation to take as its model the most advanced legislation of other coun- 
tries. It is interesting to observe that the social legislation of Latin America 
has not been inspired by the United States, but by the countries of Europe. It 
is in fact the social achievement of Europe that has been the inspirer of the 
solution of social problems in Latin America. This is explained by the fact 
that the culture ot these nations is primarily Latin, and not Anglo-Saxon .. . 
It should be noted that in most ot tne Latin-American countries social legis- 
lation and the social policy which has led up to it have developed without any 
considerable sectarianism, without the formidable struggle that has character- 
ised the creation of social legislation in Europe ... The resistance in econo- 
mic circles to social legislation . . . has not been very strongly marked, owing 
to the fact that the Latin-American countries are not generally exporters of 
manufactured articles . . . It is certainly observable that this liberality in the 
matter of social legislation is now meeting with some resistance. The countries 
of Latin America are every day acquiring a greater industrial development 
and, by the working of economic laws, are destined to be converted in the 
more or less near future into an active export market.’ 


The tendency towards industrialisation in a number of Latin- 
American countries to which Mr. Poblete Troncoso draws attention 
in the last sentence quoted above — a tendency that was greatly 
accelerated (a) by the disturbance caused to international com- 
munications and commerce by the last war, and (b) by the com- 
mercial and financial repercussions of the world economic crisis of 
1929 and subsequent years—has not merely had the effect of forcing 
business circles to view proposals for labour legislation more critic- 





a! _M. Postete Troncoso: “Labour Legislation in Latin America”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. XVII, No. 1, Jan. 1928, pp. 51-67. 


*M. Postete Troncoso: loc. cit., pp. 62-64. 
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ally; it has also stimulated interest in the international aspects of 
social progress. 

Down to 1919 the Latin-American countries had shown rela- 
tively little interest in the movement to establish international labour 
standards, in which the International Association for Labour Legis- 
lation had played the leading part. An official delegate from Mexico 
had taken part in some of the meetings, held in Paris in 1900, which 
led to the foundation of the Association; Brazil and Mexico were 
for the first time officially represented at its seventh delegate meet- 
ing, held at Zurich in September 1912. In the same city and the 
same year, Chile was officially represented at an International Home 
Work Congress. No national section of the Association had been 
formed in any Latin-American country, but the Governments of 
Cuba and Mexico had made financial grants in support of its work. 

At the Peace Conference in 1918 the “Powers with special inter- 
ests” entrusted to Cuba the representation of the “South American 
group” (sic) on the Commission on International Labour Legisla- 
tion (by which the Constitution of the International Labour Organ- 
isation was drafted). The Cuban representative on the Commission 
was the eminent jurist, Mr. Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante y 
Sirven. 


LATIN-AMERICAN MEMBERSHIP OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANISATION 


Eleven Latin-American countries were original Members of the 
League of Nations and the International Labour Organisation as 
signatories of the Peace Treaties: Bolivia, Brazil, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, and Uru- 
guay. Six were invited to become Members by the Treaties, and 
accepted the invitation: Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Paraguay, Sal- 
vador, and Venezuela. Costa Rica was admitted to Membership of 
the League and the Organisation in 1920. The Dominican Repub- 
lic was admitted to Membership of both bodies in 1924. Mexico 
joined the League and the Organisation in 1931. Thus, all the Latin- 
American countries have been associated in the activities of the 
Organisation. 

Brazil withdrew from the League of Nations as from June 1928, 
but has retained Membership in the Organisation. Three other 
countries—Chile, Peru, and Venezuela—have subsequently adopted 
the same procedure. On the other hand, six countries— Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Paraguay, and Salvador—have 
withdrawn from the League without declaring their intention of 
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retaining Membership of the Organisation, and have ceased to parti- 
cipate in its work. The effective Latin-American Membership of 
the Organisation therefore comprises the following fourteen coun- 
tries at the time of writing: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Haiti, Mexico, Pan- 
ama, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 


THE INFLUENCE OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR STANDARDS 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


At the seventh Pan-American Conference, held at Montevideo 
in December 1933, a well-known Latin-American statesman de- 
clared: 


Whatever provisions our legislations may contain for the defence and 
protection of the workers’ rights is due exclusively to Geneva. This can be 
verified by anybody who makes a retrospective study of the laws of our 
countries. He will find that whatever they contain that is wholesome, humane, 
equitable, and just is derived from Geneva; and we Americans must never 
fail, when we refer to Geneva, to do so in terms that express our praise and 
our gratitude. 


This generous tribute should not be interpreted as implying that 
no progressive measures of labour protection whatever had been 
enacted in any Latin-American country before the foundation of 
the International Labour Organisation. In a number of countries 
laws (of a somewhat rudimentary character, generally speaking) 
had been passed on such subjects as workmen’s compensation, hours 
of work, and the protection of women and juveniles; and the Mexi- 
can Constitution of 1917 lays down a number of principles of labour 
protection which rather closely resemble those appended to the 
Constitution of the Organisation, and in some respects go beyond 
them. 

It can fairly be affirmed, however, that by far the most important 
part of Latin-American labour legislation has been enacted since the 
foundation of the Organisation, under the direct inspiration of the 
standards laid down by the International Labour Conference, and 
in many cases after consultation with the technical services of the 
International Labour Office. The Organisation can claim to have 
provided a powerful stimulus, to have supplied essential technical 
advice and information, and to have kept attention fixed upon the 
importance of strict enforcement and the means by which this can 
be secured. In this sense the complimentary remarks quoted above 
may be considered as appropriate. 

Some idea of the influence of the standards laid down by the 
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International Labour Conference is supplied by a study of the extent 
to which the Conventions! have been ratified (see table at the end 
of this article). Ten Latin-American countries have ratified Con- 
ventions, accounting for a total of 206 ratifications. These figures 
are impressive, but they are far from conveying a complete picture 
of the effective influence of the Conventions. Thus Bolivia, Ecuador, 
and Peru, all of which now possess a comprehensive body of labour 
legislation largely and admittedly influenced by Geneva standards, 
have not yet ratified any Conventions (though the procedure for rati- 
fication has already been initiated and is well advanced in all three 
countries) ; and Venezuela, whose comprehensive Labour Act of 
1936 takes Geneva standards very fully and explicitly into account, 
has not yet proceeded beyond the four ratifications which stood to 
its credit already before the Act was passed. 

But how far, on the other hand, do the ratifications already reg- 
istered really reflect an effective application of Geneva standards? 
This is a question which is often raised and which must be faced 
frankly. It is true that in a number of cases Latin-American coun- 
tries have ratified Conventions before having taken the necessary 
steps to bring their law and practice into harmony with the provi- 
sions of such Conventions; and both the Committee of Experts on 
the Application of Conventions and the Committee set up by the Con- 
ference at each successive annual Session to examine the annual 
reports submitted by Governments on the application of ratified 
Conventions have repeatedly drawn attention to that fact. In 1934, 
in particular, a most interesting discussion took place in the Con- 
ference Committee on this subject. The delegate of a Latin-Ameri- 
can country, faced with the duty of replying to criticisms which had 
been passed upon his country for its failure to give immediate effect 
to the provisions of a large number of Conventions which had been 
ratified en bloc, spoke somewhat in the following terms: 

I must ask my fellow-delegates to try to understand the position in this 
matter of a country like mine. It is a tropical country with a heterogeneous 
population, and many of its inhabitants are still living under very primitive 
conditions. Our industrialisation is still in its early stages, and the labour 
problems with which you have long been familiar in Western Europe, for 
instance, are only just beginning to make their appearance. It is not sur- 


prising, therefore, if only a tiny minority of our citizens are as yet aware 
of the necessity for a satisfactory code of labour law, in order to enable us 





*For a study of various. legal questions arising in connection with the 
ratification and application of international Labour Conventions, with special 
reference to the Latin-American countries, see C. Wilfred Jenks: “La Orga- 
nizacién Internacional del Trabajo como instrumento para la elaboracion de 
una legislacién internacional”, in Revista de Derecho Internacional (Havana), 
Vol. XXXVI, No. 71, Sept. 1939, pp. 53-76. 
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to avoid the mistakes and to profit by the experience of the older industrial 
countries. If these people were to ask Parliament to pass such legislation 
now, to deal with problems that are not yet urgent, nobody would listen to 
them. On the other hand, they had a chance to persuade our President, who is 
in full sympathy with them, to recommend ratification of these Conventions. 
He did so, and the ratification was agreed to practically without opposition. 
These people know perfectly well that, from a strictly legal standpoint, our 
ratifications were premature and could hardly be defended. They fully expect 
you to draw attention to the discrepancies between our existing law and prac- 
tice and the provisions of many of the Conventions that we have ratified. It 
is for you to decide whether you will word your observations in a way that 
will help them to get the situation straightened out, or in a way that will 
hinder them. A tactfully worded observation from this Committee, endorsed 
by the Conference, will help them in their campaign to ensure that our country 
honours its obligations. On the other hand, if you stand too firmly on the letter 
of the law, and make a peremptory observation which amounts to a public 
vote of censure on my Government, you will make it possible for the enemies 
of social progress in my country to conduct a campaign against labour legisla- 
tion and against this Organisation by enabling them to proclaim that our 
country has been insulted and its honour dragged in the mud. I therefore urge 
you to take a realistic view of the way in which this Organisation can help 
us, during the next few years, to adopt and apply a code of labour laws in 
harmony with the standards that you yourselves have set. I can promise that, 
if you do so, it will not be long before we succeed in removing the discrepancies 
to which your attention has been drawn. 


This frank and convincing explanation of the way in which 
ratification of International Labour Conventions can, through a 
discreet application of the existing machinery for mutual supervi- 
sion in respect of effective application, be used to assist social pro- 
gress in a Latin-American country made a considerable effect on 
the Committee, which showed itself then and in subsequent years 
disposed to collaborate in the manner suggested. As a result, this 
particular country has, during the last six years, steadily developed 
its labour legislation and the administrative services of its Labour 
Department, so that at the present day it is justified in claiming to 
occupy a position of honour among the socially progressive coun- 
tries of the American continent. Similar tactics have produced 
similar transformations in several other countries as well. Conse- 
quently, while it is true that those who concentrate attention on the 
importance of securing full and immediate harmony between national 
law and practice and the provisions of each ratified Convention have 
had ample cause for complaint in regard to some of the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries, those who place the emphasis rather on securing 
effective social progress can take comfort from the fact that nowhere 
in the world has the International Labour Organisation brought 
about a greater measure of real and widespread improvement in 
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standards of labour protection than in Latin America. Under the 
direct inspiration of the Geneva standards many of these countries 
have in the space of a few years accomplished an evolution which 
in the older industrial countries has been spread over more than a 
century. 

It would be interesting to trace in detail the way in which the 
various countries have, in the course of the last twenty years, 
adopted legislation to give effect to the Geneva standards of labour 
protection, but such an analysis would be impossible within the 
limits of the present article. Perhaps a single illustration will help 
to show how the Organisation has contributed to social progress 
in Latin America. 

Let us take the case of social insurance. The preamble to the 
Constitution of the International Labour Organisation includes 
among the main objectives to be pursued, “the protection of the 
worker against sickness, disease and injury arising out of his em- 
ployment” and “provision for old age and injury”. In pursuance 
of these objectives the International Labour Conference has 
adopted Conventions concerning maternity insurance (No. 3); 
workmen’s compensation in case of accident or occupational dis- 
ease (Nos. 12, 17, 18, and 42) ; sickness insurance (Nos. 24, 25, and 
56) ; old-age insurance (Nos. 35 and 36) ; invalidity insurance (Nos. 
37 and 38); and survivors’ insurance (Nos. 39 and 40). 

The Fifth Pan-American Conference, held in Santiago-de-Chile 
in 1924, recommended “the establishment in each country of a 
system of social insurance, especially, and immediately, against 
accidents, sickness and invalidity”. (This recommendation occurs 
in a resolution embodying a list of principles taken almost verbatim 
from the preamble to the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation. ) 

At the conferences of American States Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation (at Santiago-de-Chile in 1936 and 
at Havana in 1939) social insurance figured prominently on the 
agenda, and special committees were set up to discuss it. The San- 
tiago conference approved a programme for American countries 
drawn up by its social insurance committee, and the Havana con- 
ference undertook the revision of this programme, extending it and 
bringing it into line with the experience acquired and needs brought 
to light in the interval between the two conferences. 

On the national plane, a number of countries (e.g. Bolivia, Brazil, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Peru, Venezuela) have now formally inscribed in 
their Constitutions the obligation of the State to institute the vari- 
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ous branches of social insurance (thus taking the question right 
out of the sphere of party politics) .? 

As regards workmen’s accident compensation, legislation had in a 
number of cases been adopted in the early years of the present cen- 
tury, and by 1925 was almost universal; but in many countries this 
legislation suffered from serious defects: no obligation for the em- 
ployer to insure against liability, exclusion of agriculture, crude lump- 
sum compensation for death and disablement, inadequate medical 
benefit, and no provision for rehabilitation. Under the inspiration 
of the Organisation, many of these defects have been remedied: 
thus, the right to compensation has been extended to agricultural 
workers generally in Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, and Uruguay, and to 
the great majority of such workers in Venezuela; provision has been 
made for rehabilitation in Cuba and Chile; and accident insurance 
has been made compulsory and embodied in the social insurance 
system in Ecuador and Venezuela. 

As regards pension insurance and health insurance, a distinction 
may be drawn between the La Plata Republics (Argentina, Brazil, 
Uruguay) and the rest. In the former group, for historical reasons, 
social insurance has been developed on the basis of a number of 
occupational pension funds. In recent years a system of compul- 
sory insurance, covering industrial and commercial workers gen- 
erally, and providing invalidity and survivors’ pensions as well as 
retirement pensions, has been built up in Brazil and Uruguay on 
the basis of the occupational pension fund system; whilst in Argen- 
tina a similar development is the subject of continuous discussion. 
(In the last-named country, for the purpose of applying the Geneva 
Childbirth Convention, ratified in 1933, a compulsory Maternity 
Insurance Act was passed in 1934.) 

Other countries of the Continent have dealt with the problem in 
a more direct and comprehensive manner. Chile set the example by 
adopting, in 1924, a scheme of compulsory sickness, maternity, 
invalidity and old-age insurance, covering all workers in industry, 
commerce, and agriculture. The scheme has made a very notable 
contribution towards the improvement of public health and housing 
conditions. It is now about to be revised for the purpose of remedy- 
ing various defects revealed by experience, and at the time of writing 
the Chief of the Social Insurance Section of the International 
Labour Office is in Chile, at the request of the Government, for the 
purpose of supplying technical information and advice in this con- 
nection. 





*A very considerable number of Latin-American countries have now in- 
serted in their Political Constitutions a set of labour principles, in the drafting 
of which the influence of the international labour standards is often apparent. 
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In Peru a Social Insurance Act was passed in 1937, after a 
careful study of the Chilean system, and put into operation after 
the Director of the National Social Insurance Fund had spent 
several months in the International Labour Office at Geneva, mak- 
ing preliminary studies. 

In Ecuador insurance for manual workers has been incorporated 
in a previously existing retirement system for salaried employees, 
with health insurance benefits as a subsidiary feature, but one 
destined to grow in importance. The services of an experienced 
European actuary, a former member of the Office’s Correspondence 
Committee on Social Insurance, have been obtained through the 
co-operation of the International Labour Office. 

In Venezuela a Social Insurance Act, covering the risks of acci- 
dent, sickness, and maternity, and drafted with the help of experts 
supplied by the International Labour Office, was passed in 1940. A 
pension scheme is to be adopted later. 

In Bolivia a scheme for the modernisation of the existing work- 
men’s compensation system, for the supervision of the health of the 
mine workers and the conversion of the compulsory savings system 
into one of invalidity and old-age pensions, and for the establish- 
ment of a limited system of health insurance for the factory work- 
ers of La Paz was drafted by an International Labour Office expert 
in 1940, and has been accepted by the Government. The necessary 
legislation is now being drafted, in consultation with the Office. 

In Cuba, which ratified the Geneva Childbirth Convention in 
1928, an Act passed in 1934 for the purpose of applying it set up a 
system of compulsory maternity insurance. 

Colombia has ratified the Conventions concerning childbirth and 
sickness insurance (in industry and agriculture), and the preparation 
of legislation to give effect to these Conventions is already far 
advanced. 

Finally, mention may be made of the establishment at Lima in 
December 1940, under the joint sponsorship of the Peruvian Min- 
ister of Labour and the Director of the International Labour Office, 
of the Inter-American Committee to Further Social Security. The 
object of this Committee, which will operate in relation with the 
International Labour Office, is to bring together all the principal 
social insurance institutions of the American countries. As the 
basis for its action, the Committee has taken the social insurance 
programme approved by the Santiago and Havana Conferences. On 
the technical side, it has asked the Office to prepare a manual of the 
actuarial, statistical, and administrative standards which are involved 
in the most efficient application of social insurance. 
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Social insurance provides perhaps the clearest and most convincing 
example of the influence of international labour standards on the 
measures adopted in Latin-American countries, and of the technical 
assistance that the International Labour Office has been able to 
supply in their application. In respect of other standards, of a 
simpler and less technical character, the influence of Geneva seems 
almost equally plain. A few examples may be quoted. 

The maximum working day of 8 hours (or 48-hour week) 
for industrial workers is laid down in the Constitution of the Organ- 
isation and embodied in the Hours of Work (Industry) Convention 
adopted by the Conference at Washington in 1919. It is true that 
this standard had been formally approved in five countries already 
before the Organisation was founded: by Panama in 1914, Uruguay 
in 1915, Ecuador in 1916, Mexico (in the Federal Constitution) in 
1917, and Peru in January 1919. Since the Washington Confer- 
ence, the standard has been adopted in every single country: various 
Argentine Provinces from 1919 to 1923, Costa Rica 1920, Chile 
1924, Guatemala 1926, Salvador 1928, Argentina (Federal Act) 
1929, Mexico (Federal Labour Act) 1931, Brazil (various Acts 
applying successively to the various industries and occupations) 
1932-1940, Cuba 1933, Colombia 1934, Haiti 1934, Nicaragua (rati- 
fication of Convention) 1934, Dominican Republic 1935, Honduras 
(Constitution) 1936, Venezuela 1936, Paraguay 1938, Bolivia 1939. 
The Convention has been ratified. by Argentina, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, and Uruguay; and rati- 
fication has been recommended, or is under serious consideration, 
in Bolivia, Ecuador, Mexico, Peru, and Venezuela. 

The prohibition of the employment of women at night in indus- 
trial undertakings is embodied in three international Conventions : 
that of Berne (1906), that of Washington (1919), and the revised 
Geneva Convention (1934). It has been given parliamentary sanc- 
tion in the following 14 countries: Peru 1918, Argentina 1924, 
Ecuador 1928, Venezuela 1928, Chile 1931, Mexico 1931, Brazil 
1932, Colombia (ratification of Convention) 1933, Uruguay (rati- 
fication of Convention) 1933, Cuba 1934, Nicaragua (ratification of 
Convention) 1934, Dominican Republic 1935, Honduras (Constitu- 
tion) 1936, Bolivia 1939. The 1919 Convention has been ratified 
by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Nicaragua, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela; and ratification has been recommended, or is under 
serious consideration, in Bolivia, Ecuador, Mexico, and Peru. 

The Constitution of the Organisation prescribes “the abolition of 
child labour,” and the Convention adopted at Washington in 1919 
fixes fourteen years as the minimum age for employment in indus- 
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try. This standard has been given parliamentary sanction in the 
following 15 countries: Peru 1918, Argentina 1924, Guatemala 
1926, Ecuador 1928, Venezuela 1928, Salvador 1930, Chile 1931, 
Brazil 1932, Cuba 1934, Haiti 1934, Colombia (ratification of Con- 
vention) 1934, Nicaragua (ratification of Convention) 1934, Uru- 
guay 1934, Dominican Republic 1935, Bolivia 1939. The Conven- 
tion has been ratified by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, and Uruguay; and ratification has 
been recommended, or is under serious consideration, in Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Venezuela. 


A further Convention adopted at Washington in 1919 prohibits 
the employment of young persons at night in industrial undertakings. 
This principle has received parliamentary sanction in the following 14 
countries: Peru 1918, Argentina 1924, Guatemala 1926, Ecuador 
1928, Chile 1931, Mexico 1931, Brazil 1932, Cuba 1934, Nicaragua 
(ratification of Convention) 1934, Uruguay 1934, Honduras (Con- 
stitution) 1936, Paraguay 1936, Venezuela 1936, Bolivia 1939. The 
Convention (which prohibits industrial night work for minors under 
eighteen years of age) has been ratified by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Cuba, Mexico, Nicaragua, Uruguay, and Venezuela; and ratification 
has been recommended, or is under serious consideration, in Bolivia, 
Ecuador, and Peru. 

Finally, the Constitution of the Organisation lays down the prin- 
ciple that “each State should make provision for a system of inspec- 
tion... in order to ensure the enforcement of the laws and regula- 
tions for the protection of the employed”, and in 1923 the Confer- 
ence adopted a Recommendation “concerning the general principles 
for the organisation of systems of inspection to secure the enforce- 
ment of the laws and regulations for the protection of the workers’. 
Before the creation of the Organisation only two countries—Argen- 
tina and Uruguay—appear to have instituted special labour inspector- 
ates. Since then, provision for the creation of labour inspectorates 
has been made in the following 13 countries: Chile 1919, Peru 1920, 
Brazil 1921, Bolivia 1924, Colombia 1924, Ecuador 1926, Guatemala 
1926, Dominican Republic 1930, Mexico 1931, Panama 1932, Cuba 
1933, Paraguay 1936, Venezuela 1936. 


It would be tedious to multiply these examples, but the steady 
progress, particularly during the last decade, which they reveal, 
viewed against the background of the active participation of the 
majority of the countries concerned in the work of the Organisation, 
supplies a convincing illustration of the effective influence of the 
international labour standards in Latin America. 
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TECHNICAL Missions To LATIN AMERICA 


In the course of its activities the International Labour Office 
has often been called upon to send individual members of its staff 
to supply technical information or advice to particular Governments 
which were engaged in drafting or revising social legislation. Re- 
quests for such technical assistance have been received from coun- 
tries in almost every coritinent and representing every stage of 
industrial development: Bulgaria, Canada, China, Egypt, Great 
Britain, Greece, Turkey, the United States of America, and Yugo- 
slavia, to mention some specific cases. In recent years a number of 
such requests have been received from Latin-American countries, 
and the resulting missions have contributed in a considerable mea- 
sure to the wider application of international labour standards. 

In the field of social insurance, to which particular attention has 
been devoted in the preceding section, this form of collaboration on 
the spot was initiated by a visit paid in 1934 to Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, and Uruguay by Mr. A. Tixier, then Chief of the Social Insur- 
ance Section of the Office. The original suggestion for this mission 
came from the Government of Brazil. Mr. Tixier made a first-hand 
study of the organisation and working of social insurance institutions 
in all four countries, and was able to supply information to the, re- 
sponsible authorities, based on his knowledge of countries with a long 
experience of social insurance, which helped them to introduce 
some noteworthy improvements. He recorded the results of his 
investigations in two articles published in the /nternational Labour 
Review.1_ This mission may be said to have laid the foundation for 
that collaboration between the Office and the Latin-American coun- 
tries in the field of social insurance which has yielded the results 
described in the preceding section. Mr. Tixier’s articles were widely 
read and studied, and brought to students of the subject in Latin 
America the conviction that their special problems were understood 
and appreciated in Geneva; and his observations enabled the Office 
to draft the programmes that were subsequently discussed and ap- 
proved at the Santiago and Havana Conferences. 

In the same year (1934) the Office received a request from the 
Cuban Government for assistance in drafting a Bill on the organisa- 
tion of the medical services of friendly societies, and also in drawing 
up a scheme for the organisation of the Ministry of Labour. It 
responded by sending Mr. C. Dechamp, of the Social Insurance Sec- 
tion, and Mr. Moisés Poblete Troncoso to Havana, where they 


1A. Trxrer: “The Development of Social Insurance in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, and Uruguay”, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXXII, Nos. 5 


and 6, Nov. and Dec. 1935. 
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stayed for several weeks and rendered the assistance required by the 


Government. 

In 1938, at the request of the Venezuelan Government, the Office 
sent Mr. Dechamp, together with Mr. Zelenka, an actuary exper- 
ienced in the actuarial aspects of social insurance administration in 
Czechoslovakia, to Caracas to assist in drafting a social insurance 
scheme. They stayed for some months, and the Bill to cover the 
risks of accident, sickness, and maternity which was drafted with 
their assistance was passed in 1940. This new Act is the first piece 
of social insurance legislation to be adopted in Venezuela. 


At the beginning of 1940, Mr. Stein (who had succeeded Mr. 
Tixier as Chief of the Social Insurance Section in 1937, when the 
latter was appointed Assistant-Director of the Office) was sent to 
Bolivia at the request of the Government to advise it concerning 
the introduction of a social insurance system. After visiting some 
of the more important industrial and mining centres in the company 
of officials of the Ministry of Labour and of the Workers’ Insur- 
ance and Savings Fund (an institution responsible for the applica- 
tion of legislation concerning workmen’s compensation and compul- 
sory savings), he drew up a general programme for the introduction 
of compulsory insurance for workers in mines and industrial under- 
takings against the following risks: occupational risks (industrial 
accidents and occupational diseases), sickness and maternity, old 
age and death. Sickness and maternity insurance, according to this 
programme, were to be put into operation for workers in industry 
and handicrafts in the Department of La Paz, by way of an experi- 
ment; and in the mining districts it was, during the first period of 
working, to take effect only in respect of maternity (women workers 
and miners’ wives) and the prevention and treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. Old-age and invalidity insurance, to be administered 
in two financially independent sections (one for industry and one 
for mining), was intended to take over and replace the existing sys- 
tem of compulsory thrift. This programme has been accepted by 
the Government, the Minister of Labour declaring in his report to 
Congress that Mr. Stein’s report “is to be admired for the sureness 
of its vision which embraces at a glance, so to speak, all the defects 
of our unco-ordinated and empirical insurance institutions, and for 
the precision with which it draws up a rational plan for the intro- 
duction of a genuine social insurance scheme”, and that the Ministry 
will take “resolute and zealous steps to carry out Mr. Stein’s 
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suggestions”’.? 

Mr. Stein paid a further brief visit to La Paz in October 1940, 
when he appeared before the Social Affairs Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies to supply explanations on various points of major 
importance connected with the introduction of a social insurance 
scheme. The Government expects to introduce the necessary legisla- 
tion this year. 

In February 1941 Mr. Stein proceeded to Chile, at the request 
of the Government, for consultation in regard to the reorganisation 
of the social insurance system. He sat with the inter-departmental 
committee that had been appointed to consider the question. After 
a number of discussions the committee agreed to recommend the 
following reforms: 


(a) to extend the system of free medical assistance to cover the 
families of insured persons (a most important step, in view of the 
seriousness of the public health problem in Chile, and the contribu- 
tion that has already been made to its solution by the medical as- 
sistance granted to the insured workers by the Social Insurance 
Fund) ; 

(b) to modify completely the financial structure of the workers’ 
pension system, so that in future the cost of the basic invariable 
pension will be borne by the State (on a pay-as-you-go basis), whilst 
the variable elements (calculated in accordance with length of ser- 
vice, amount of contributions paid, etc.) will be financed by build- 
ing up a technical reserve (as in life insurance) from the workers’ 
contributions, the rate of contribution being raised from 2.5 per 
cent. to 4 per cent. of earnings; 

(c) to introduce compulsory insurance against industrial acci- 
dents, the accident section of the Social Insurance Fund being given 
the monopoly in this field. 


The report of the committee, embodying the above proposals, 
has been approved by the board of management of the Fund, and 
will be submitted to Congress at the end of May. 

On his return journey to Montreal Mr. Stein visited Quito and 
Bogota, where he had opportunities of discussing the future tech- 
nical collaboration of the Office with the Governments of Ecuador 
and Colombia in the field of social insurance. 

A second specific technical subject in respect of which the office 
has been able to render assistance by means of official missions to 
Latin America has been that of immigration for settlement, The 

1ReEPUBLICA DE Boxtvia: Memoria que presenta al Honorable Congreso 


Nacional el Ministro del Trabajo y Previsién Social, 1940, p. 25. See also 
International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, No. 6, Dec. 1940, pp. 378-380. 
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matter is obviously one of essential importance to most of the 
American Republics, and one of the resolutions adopted at the San- 
tiago Conference requested the Office “to have special enquiries made 
in connection with migration from Europe to America”, recommend- 
ing “that such enquiries should cover the problem in its various 
aspects—individual migration and collective recruiting, spontaneous 
and organised migration—particularly from the standpoint of the 
connection between immigration and colonisation”. Shortly after 
this resolution was adopted—in the middle of 1936—Mr. Fernand 
Maurette, Assistant Director of the Office, went to Brazil at the 
invitation of the Brazilian Government, accompanied by Mr. Enrique 
Siewers of the Unemployment, Employment and Migration Section 
of the Office, to conduct a survey of economic and social conditions 
and prospects. Both these officials proceeded from Brazil to Uru- 
guay and Argentina. The results of their investigations are set out 
in two publications: Some Social Aspects of Present and Future 
Economic Development in Brazil by Fernand Maurette', and a 
report entitled /Jmmigration and Settlement in Brazil, Argentina, 
and Uruguay submitted to the Permanent Migration Committee of 
the International Labour Office.” 

In 1938, at the request of the Venezuelan Government, Mr. 
Siewers, together with Mr. Henrique Doria de Vasconcellos, Direc- 
tor of the Immigration and Land Settlement Service of Sao Paulo 
(Brazil), were sent to Caracas to assist in carrying out an enquiry 
into the problem of immigration and land settlement and in setting 
up an appropriate administrative organisation. They worked for 
several months in collaboration with the competent Venezuelan 
authorities, and their collaboration resulted in the creation of a 
Technical Institute for Immigration and Land Settlement, whose 
activities have already resulted in the foundation of experimental 
colonies of immigrants in different parts of the country, working 
with Government assistance and under Government supervision. 

Thirdly, the Office has been called upon to render assistance to 
certain Governments in the preparation of labour legislation of a 
more general character. 

In 1936, after the death of the Venezuelan dictator General 
Juan Vicente Gomez and the inauguration of a new constitutional 
régime under the presidency of General Eleazar Lopez Contreras, 
the Government asked the Office to send a member of its staff to 
assist in drafting labour legislation. A Labour Act had already been 





* INTERNATIONAL Laspour OrFice: Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 25. 


* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 2, Feb. 1937, p. 215; 
No. 3, Mar. 1937, p. 352. 
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passed in 1928, providing for a maximum working day of 9 hours 
(8 hours in mines), a minimum age of fourteen years for employ- 
ment in industry, and prohibition of night work for women and 
young persons. These provisions had remained a dead letter, since 
the Act was silent as to penalties and no steps had been taken to 
create a labour inspectorate. The new Government’s first intention 
was to begin by enforcing the 1928 Act, with a few relatively simple 
amendments, but the public demand for a more advanced Act was 
so strong that it decided to submit to Congress a Bill which was 
tantamount to a labour code. Mr. Blelloch, of the Service for the 
Application of Labour Legislation, whom the Office had sent to Car- 
acas in response to the Government’s request, assisted in the prep- 
aration of the original draft Bill and in discussing and revising it 
with Congressional representatives. After considerable discussion 
and amendment, the Bill was passed and the new Labour Act was 
promulgated on 16 July 1936. Dr. Rafael Caldera Rodriguez, who, 
-as Assistant Director of the National Labour Office, played a pro- 
minent part in drafting the original Bill, has said very justly of the 
Act: “The haste with which the Chamber of Deputies dealt with 
the Bill resulted in a number of defects which have since made 
themselves apparent in the text of the Act”; but, he adds, with 
equal justice, “although the application of the Act has hitherto been 
incomplete, nobody can deny that it has been—in a country like 
ours, where the custom has been to draft magnificent laws which 
remain a dead letter—an Act which has established contact with 
realities more rapidly and directly than any other”.* 

After the passage of the Act, Mr. Blelloch stayed on for some 
months to collaborate in drafting the appropriate administrative 
regulations, and to advise in regard to the solution of various prac- 
tical problems to which the application of the Act immediately gave 
rise. 

There was some delay in putting into force the administrative 
regulations under the 1936 Act, and the Government therefore 
decided to attempt to meet current criticisms of the existing law by 
revising thoroughly both the Act and the Regulations and embodying 
both in the form of a Labour Code. It again requested the co-opera- 
tion of the International Labour Office, and Mr. C. Wilfred Jenks 
was sent to Caracas to advise the committee entrusted with the 
preparation of a Draft Labour Code. On the completion of this 
work the Government arranged for him to travel extensively in the 
interior, where he was given every facility for inspecting condi- 





? Rafael CaLperA Ropricuez: Derecho del Trabajo (Caracas, Tipografia 
“La Nacién” 1939), p. 99. 
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tions of work and life and had detailed discussions at many centres 
with Government officials, representatives of employers, including 
officials of the leading oil companies, and trade union leaders and 
meetings. On the basis of these investigations he submitted a de- 
tailed criticism of the Draft Code to the Minister of Labour. There 
has since been a further change in the plans of the Venezuelan 
Government. The regulations prepared under the 1936 Act have 
been issued and revision of the existing legislation is being attempted 
piecemeal. The 1938 Draft Labour Code has nevertheless not lost 
its value and deserves close attention from those concerned with 
the future development of labour legislation both in Venezuela and 
in other Latin-American countries. Its value for Venezuela is 
stated by Dr. Caldera as follows: 


The legislative measures to be adopted in order to bring about the reforms 
that Venezuela requires must respect the spirit of the existing Labour Act 
whilst amending, expanding and improving it, and supplementing it by 
special Acts and special regulations. For this purpose the Draft Labour Code 
of 1938 will possess considerable importance as a work of great doctrinal value, 
embodying solutions which will have to be adopted in large measure as a 
basis for definitive legislation on the subject.* 


The Draft Code deals in great detail with such questions as 
organisation of employment services, contracts of employment and 
apprenticeship, collective agreements, wage regulation, hours of 
work, holidays with pay, the employment of young persons, the 
employment of women, health, safety and welfare provisions, con- 
ciliation and arbitration in industrial disputes, and labour inspection. 
It is based to a large extent upon the Conventions and Recommend- 
ations adopted by the International Labour Conference, and the 
manner in which it adapts the Geneva provisions to the circumstances 
of a particular Latin-American country lends it special interest for 
the purposes of other countries of the continent engaged in intro- 
ducing social reforms, though in using the draft it must always be 
remembered that a number of its provisions were found to require 
amendment during the investigations by Mr. Jenks referred to 
above. 

In 1939 the Bolivian Government, at the same time as it asked 
the Office for assistance in preparing a system of social insurance 
( a request which resulted in Mr. Stein’s missions, described above) 
asked that a member of the Office staff should be sent to advise in 
regard to the drafting and enforcement of labour legislation. The 
Office accordingly sent Mr. Blelloch, who arrived in La Paz with 
Mr. Stein in January 1940. A general Labour Act, of 122 sections, 





* Op. cit., p. 118. 
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had been issued by Decree on 24 May 1939, but—notwithstanding 
the generous and humane principles by which it was inspired—had 
remained inoperative owing to the haste with which it had been 
drafted under pressure from President Busch. Mr. Blelloch was 
conducted by officials of the Ministry of Labour on a tour of mining, 
industrial, and agricultural centres throughout the country, and on 
his return to La Paz drafted a report embodying recommendations 
for a programme of labour legislation, respecting the spirit of the 
Act of 24 May 1939 but modifying and expanding its provisions in 
such a way as to take account of the various practical difficulties 
which had attracted his attention. His report, which was published 
by the Government’, covered the following specific subjects: general 
provisions, definitions, the workers’ general rights; protection of 
juvenile workers; protection of women workers; industrial health 
and safety; remuneration; hours of work and rest periods; collec- 
tive organisation and collective bargaining; conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, collective disputes; work in mines; welfare; administrative 
organisation and inspection. The Minister of Labour and Social 
Welfare, in his report to Congress, after observing that the author 
of the report “faces and understands the real facts of our situation”, 
declared : 

I stake my own amour propre when I say that my Department, in consid- 
ering and drafting a new General Labour Act, is not losing sight of Mr. 


Blelloch’s conclusions and recommendations, which it considers to be the best 
guarantee of success in regard to Bolivian labour legislation.’ 


CONCLUSION 


The above succinct record is intended to show the keen interest 
in labour and social questions that is felt in the various Latin- 
American countries, the increasing urgency with which those ques- 
tions press for a solution, the extent to which the International 
Labour Organisation has been able to collaborate’ in solving them, 
and the increasing confidence manifested by the Latin-American 
countries in the ability of the Organisation to give them effective 
assistance. 

How may the relations between these countries and the Organ- 
isation be expected to develop in the future? The Santiago Con- 
ference, in a resolution on this subject, recommended the follow- 
ing points for the consideration of the Governing Body: 





* Legislacién del Trabajo en Bolivia. Informe y Recomendaciones del Jefe- 
ayudante de la Seccién de Derecho e Inspeccién del Trabajo de la Oficina 
Internacional del Trabajo (La Paz, Editorial “Fénix”, 1940). 

* REPUBLICA DE Bo.iviaA: Memoria que presenta al Honorable Congreso 
Nacional el Ministro del Trabajo y Previsién Social, 1940, p. 26. See also 
International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, No. 6, Dec. 1940, pp. 378-380. 
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(a) The possibility of convening in the future, whenever circumstances 
may make such a step appear desirable, periodical conferences similar to the 
Conference of Santiago; ° 

(b) An increase in the number of nationals of American countries ap- 
pointed as members of the technical committees of the Organisation; 

(c) An increase in the number of American officials employed in the 
International Labour Office, such officials being recruited among the persons 
with the greatest ability and knowledge of American conditions ; 

(d) An increase in the number of Correspondents’ Offices and Cor- 
respondents of the International Labour Office in the American countries ; 

(e) The intensification of the investigations and enquiries undertaken by 
the International Labour Office in collaboration with the American countries 
concerning problems of special interest to the said countries; 

(f) The inclusion of periodical studies of American conditions and law 
in the publications of the International Labour Office, and more especially in 
the International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law; 

(g) An increase in the number and circulation of such of the publications 
of the International Labour Office as are of special interest to the American 
countries, in the languages current on the American continent, and especially 
the publication of popular editions at cheap prices; 

(h) The preparation by the International Labour Office of a scientifically 
planned survey which will make generally known the efforts made by each of 
the countries of America to improve social conditions throughout the continent. 


When the Havana Conference met at the end of 1939, the 
Director was able to report that progress had been made towards the 
realisation of all these desiderata, The disturbance that has since 
affected the activities of the International Labour Office has sus- 
pended much of this progress, but the Santiago resolution will re- 
main as an indication of the direction in which the Latin-American 
work of the Office should tend, both during and after the war. 

The tradition of holding regional American conferences may, in 
any case, be regarded now as definitely established. At the Havana 
Conference it was taken for granted on all sides that the series 
would continue, and the Mexican Government delegate, speaking in 
the name of President Cardenas, declared that his Government 
hoped to see the third American Labour Conference meet in Mexico. 

The creation at Lima, under the auspices of the Organisation, 
of the Inter-American Committee to Further Social Security has 
also set an interesting precedent. There would seem to be no reason 
why similar committees should not be set up for the joint study of 
other social questions. 

Despite the war and its repercussions on the Office, there has 
been no slackening in the latter’s efforts to meet requests for tech- 
nical information and collaboration. Latin-American countries are 
still applying to the Office for the assistance of members of its staff 
in solving their labour problems, and the Office is still finding it 
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possible to comply. The value of the services that its officials can 
render in this field is not due merely to their technical competence 
(for that matter, even a superficial acquaintance with the Latin- 
American countries suffices to show that there is no lack of techni- 
cal competence among their own resident citizens) ; it is due rather 
to two factors directly connected with their position as international 
officials: (a) they can place at the disposal of each country the 
pooled experience of all the others, duly analysed and synthetised ; 
and (b) they are known to be serving no interests other than those 
of the Organisation, so that their advice may be considered as 
entirely impartial. 


Reference has been made above, and is often made in other 
contexts, to problems that are of “special interest” to the Latin- 
American countries. The problems that are most usually contem- 
plated in this connection are those of immigration, the conditions of 
life and work of the indigenous inhabitants (“Indians”), and agrar- 
ian policy (rural hygiene under adverse climatic conditions, mono- 
culture, the “latifundia”, etc.), Undoubtedly, if the Organisation 
can assist effectively in solving these grave problems, it will have 
justified the support that the Latin-American countries have so 
generously given it. The task should not be beyond its powers to 
accomplish, in collaboration with such institutions as are already 
working in the same field. Similar problems have arisen in other 
parts of the world, and the International Labour Office is well 
placed to organise a combined effort to solve them, by putting the 
experience of each country or area at the disposal of all the rest, 
and by bringing into joint consultation the most competent experts 
of the different lands. 


So much for the prospects of successful collaboration between 
the International Labour Organisation and its Latin-American Mem- 
bers for the solution of social problems in detail. But the task set 
the Organisation transcends the solution of detail problems: it 
consists in the establishment of social justice. As the terrible con- 
flict which is devastating the world drags on and spreads, the hope 
of mankind that all this suffering will not be in vain, and that the 
war may lead to the establishment of a new order, based on the 
sure foundation of a genuine social justice, grows more intense and 
more articulate. Governments and peoples alike are looking to the 
International Labour Organisation to play its full part in planning 
and creating this new order. If it can do so, its Latin-American 
Members will be called upon to make an outstanding contribution. 
The historical fact that they are facing their social problems in the 
light of the experience of the older industrial countries, and without 
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having themselves to pass through a long process of trial and error, 
enables them to take a more unprejudiced and a broader view. They 
have never been much influenced by doctrines of economic and 
social laissez faire, and are therefore the more disposed to recog- 
nise that the weaker classes of the community cannot be adequately 
protected in a setting of untrammelled competition and exploitation ; 
whilst on the other hand their century-old resistance to imperialism 
makes them especially conscious of the dangers inherent in all forms 
of monopolistic control. Their whole history has been one of active 
struggle to reconcile order and liberty. They have a liberal re- 
spect for progress and a conservative respect for tradition and 
authority. Their great cities are a harmonious blending of old and 
new—old and new America, old and new Europe. They have 
inherited and cherished the old Christian order and the new social 
doctrines of liberty, equality, and fraternity. Their history and 
geography teach them the difficulties of federation and the value of 
sincere good neighbourhood. They have realised a high degree of 
social equality and freedom from racial prejudice. The Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation now offers them an opportunity to join 
with the other nations in bringing to birth the new civilisation of 
which their heroes and liberators dreamed.? 


APPENDIX 


Conventions Ratified by Latin-American Countries 


Argentine Republic, 16 Conventions ratified: Hours of Work (Industry) ; 
Unemployment; Childbirth; Night Work (Women); Minimum Age (Indus- 
try); Night Work (Young Persons); Minimum Age (Sea); Unemployment 
Indemnity (Shipwreck); Placing of Seamen; Minimum Age (Agriculture) ; 
Right of Association (Agriculture); Workmen’s Compensation (Agriculture) ; 
White Lead (Painting); Weekly Rest (Industry); Minimum Age (Trim- 
mers and Stokers) ; Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea). 


Brazil, 12 Conventions ratified: Childbirth; Night Work (Women); Mini- 
mum Age (Industry); Night Work (Young Persons); Minimum Age (Sea); 
Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea); Night Work (Women) 
(Revised) ; Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational Diseases) (Revised) ; 
Underground Work (Women); Holidays with Pay; Officers’ Competency 
Certificates; Minimum Age (Sea) (Revised). 


Chile, 33 Conventions ratified: Hours of Work (Industry); Unemploy- 
ment; Childbirth; Night Work (Women); Minimum Age (Industry); Night 
Work (Young Persons); Minimum Age (Sea); Unemployment Indemnity 
(Shipwreck); Placing of Seamen; Minimum Age (Agriculture); Right of 
Association (Agriculture); Workmen’s Compensation (Agriculture); White 
Lead (Painting); Weekly Rest (Industry); Minimum Age (Trimmers and 





*For reasons of space, no attempt has been made in this article to analyse 
or summarise the Latin-American literature on labour and social questions. 
It should be realised, however, that such a literature exists, and that it already 
includes a number of works which are remarkable for their learning, their 
perspicacity, and their breadth of view. 
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Stokers) ; Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea); Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Accidents); Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational Diseases) ; 
Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensation); Night Work (Bakeries) ; 
Seamen’s Articles of Agreement; Sickness Insurance (Industry, etc.); Sick- 
ness Insurance (Agriculture); Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery; Marking 
of Weight (Packages Transported by Vessels); Forced Labour; Hours of 
Work (Commerce and Offices); Protection against Accidents (Dockers) 
(Revised 1932); Fee-Charging Employment Agencies; Old-Age Insurance 
(Industry, etc.); Old-Age Insurance (Agriculture); Invalidity Insurance 
(Industry, etc.) ; Invalidity Insurance (Agriculture). 


Colombia, 24 Conventions ratified: Hours of Work (Industry); Unem- 
ployment; Childbirth; Night Work (Women); Minimum Age (Industry) ; 
Minimum Age (Sea); Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck); Placing of 
Seamen; Right of Association (Agriculture); Workmen’s Compensation 
(Agriculture) ; White Lead (Painting); Weekly Rest (Industry); Minimum 
Age (Trimmers and Stokers) ; Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) ; 
Workmen’s Compensation (Accidents); Workmen’s Compensation (Occupa- 
tional Diseases); Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensation); Night 
Work (Bakeries); Inspection of Emigrants; Seamen’s Articles of Agree- 
ment; Repatriation of Seamen; Sickness Insurance (Industry, etc.) ; Sickness 
Insurance (Agriculture); Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery.. 


Cuba, 26 Conventions ratified: Hours of Work (Industry); Childbirth; 
Night Work (Women); Minimum Age (Industry); Night Work (Young 
Persons); Minimum Age (Sea); Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) ; 
Placing of Seamen; Minimum Age (Agriculture); Right of Association 
(Agriculture) ; Workmen’s Compensation (Agriculture); White Lead (Paint- 
ing); Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) ; Medical Examination of Young 
Persons (Sea); Workmen’s Compensation (Accidents); Workmen’s Compen- 
sation (Occupational Diseases); Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensa- 
tion) ; Night Work (Bakeries) ; Seamen’s Articles of Agreement; Repatriation 
of Seamen; Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery; Hours of Work (Commerce 
and Offices); Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Employment) ; Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Occupational Diseases) (Revised); Underground Work (Women) ; 
.Hours of Work (Coal Mines) (Revised). 


Dominican Republic, 4 Conventions ratified: Hours of Work (Industry) ; 
Minimum Age (Industry) ; Minimum Age (Sea) ; Minimum Age (Agriculture). 


Mexico, 27 Conventions ratified: Night Work (Young Persons); Unem- 
ployment Indemnity (Shipwreck); Placing of Seamen; Right of Association 
(Agriculture) ; Workmen’s Compensation (Agriculture); White Lead (Paint- 
ing); Weekly Rest (Industry) ; Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) ; 
Workmen’s Compensation (Accidents); Equality of Treatment (Accident 
Compensation) ; Inspection of Emigrants; Seamen’s Articles of Agreement; 
Repatriation of Seamen; Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery; Marking of 
Weight (Packages Transported by Vessels); Forced Labour; Hours of Work 
(Commerce and Offices); Protection against Accidents (Dockers) (Revised 
1932) ; Fee-Charging Employment Agencies; Workmen’s Compensation (Occu- 
pational Diseases) (Revised); Sheet-Glass Works; Underground Work 
(Women) ; Hours of Work (Coal Mines) (Revised) ; Reduction of Hours of 
Work (Glass-Bottle Works); Holidays with Pay; Officers’ Competency Cer- 
tificates; Shipowners’ Liability (Sick and Injured Seamen). 


Nicaragua, 30 Conventions ratified: Hours of Work (Industry); Unem- 
ployment; Childbirth; Night Work (Women); Minimum Age (Industry) ; 
Night Work (Young Persons); Minimum Age (Sea); Unemployment In- 
demnity (Shipwreck); Placing of Seamen; Minimum Age (Agriculture) ; 
Right of Association (Agriculture) ; Workmen’s Compensation (Agriculture) ; 
White Lead (Painting); Weekly Rest (Industry); Minimum Age (Trimmers 
and Stokers); Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea); Workmen's 
Compensation (Accidents) ; Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational Diseases) ; 
Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensation); Night Work (Bakeries) : 
Inspection of Emigrants; Seamen’s Articles of Agreement; Repatriation of 
Seamen; Sickness Insurance (Industry, etc.); Sickness Insurance (Agricul- 
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ture); Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery; Marking of Weight (Packages 
Transported by Vessels); Protection against Accidents (Dockers); Forced 
Labour; Hours of Work (Commerce and Offices). 


Uruguay, 30 Conventions ratified: Hours of Work (Industry); Unem- 
ployment; Childbirth; Night Work (Women); Minimum Age (Industry) ; 
Night Work (Young Persons); Minimum Age (Sea); Unemployment Indem- 
nity (Shipwreck) ; Placing of Seamen; Minimum Age (Agriculture); Right of 
Association (Agriculture); Workmen’s Compensation (Agriculture); White 
Lead (Painting); Weekly Rest (Industry); Minimum Age (Trimmers and 
Stokers) ; Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) ; Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Accidents); Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational Diseases) ; 
Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensation); Night Work (Bakeries) ; 
Inspection of Emigrants; Seamen’s Articles of Agreement; Repatriation of 
Seamen; Sickness Insurance (Industry, etc.); Sickness Insurance (Agricul- 
ture); Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery; Marking of Weight (Packages 
Transported by Vessels); Hours of Work (Commerce and Offices); Protec- 
tion against Accidents (Dockers), (Revised 1932); Minimum Age (Non- 
Industrial Employment). 


Venezuela, 4 Conventions ratified: Night Work (Women); Night Work 


‘(Young Persons); White Lead (Painting); Marking of Weight (Packages 


Transported by Vessels). 





Organisation for Seamen’s Welfare 


in Great Britain 


The welfare of seamen while in port was one of the earliest sub- 
jects to engage the attention of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. Discussion of it began at the Second Session of the International 
Labour Conference in 1920 and continued at various sessions of the 
Joint Maritime Committee of the Organisation and of the Confer- 
ence in 1925, 1926, 1927, and 1929. These discussions within the 
Organisation stimulated and were in turn supplemented by those 
of other bodies, national and international, and led to the setting 
up of the Permanent Committee on Seamen’s Welfare of the League 
of Red Cross Societies and to the convening of three Vol- 
untary International Conferences on the Health and Welfare of 
Merchant Seamen. The Twenty-first Session of the International 
Labour Conference, held at Geneva in 1936, adopted along with a 
series of other international regulations concerning seafaring em- 
ployment the Seamen’s Welfare in Ports Recommendation (No. 
48).1_ The discussions of the subject and the adoption of a defined 
programme of action in the Recommendation have undoubtedly re- 
sulted, in a number of countries, in substantial improvements in the 
conditions in which seamen have to spend their time while ashore, 
to which other measures of social progress not directly designed for 
the benefit of seamen, such as the clearance of slum areas in the 
neighbourhood of docks, have also contributed. 





The text of the Recommendation is reproduced in the Appendix to this 
article. The other measures adopted by the International Labour Conference 
at the two Maritime Sessions held in 1936 were: 

Officers’ Competency Certificates Convention, No. 53. 

Holidays with Pay (Sea) Convention, No. 54. 

Shipowners’ Liability (Sick and Injured Seamen) Convention, No. 55. 
Sickness Insurance (Sea) Convention, No. 56. 

Hours of Work and Manning Convention, No. 57. 

Hours of Work and Manning Recommendation, No. 49. 

Minimum Age (Sea) Convention (Revised), No. 58. 
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But much still remained to be done when the outbreak of the 
war gave a renewed urgency to the problem. A number of Govern- 
ments have realised the necessity for greater activity in regard to 
seamen’s welfare, including the British Government and the Gov- 
ernments of other maritime countries in exile in Great Britain. A 
recent visit to Montreal by two representatives of British shipowners 
and seamen—Mr. Charles Jarman of the National Union of Seamen 
and Mr. Richard Snedden of the Shipping Federation, who are both 
members of the recently established Seamen’s Welfare Board—has 
given to the International Labour Review an opportunity to prepare 
an authoritative account of the scheme of welfare organisation now 
working in Great Britain. The scheme is of special interest because 
it affords an excellent example of co-operation between the State, 
organisations of employers and workers, and voluntary societies, and 
because it has been directly inspired by the Recommendation of the 
International Labour Conference and is conceived as forming part, 
eventually, of a still wider system of international collaboration to 
promote the welfare of seamen. 


SEAMAN is a worker like any other and entitled to the same 

just and considerate treatment as any other. Yet, when every 
credit is given for the efforts made by enlightened shipowners and 
voluntary organisations to provide for the welfare of seamen during 
their time ashore, it has to be admitted that until recently seamen 
have received far less than their due share of consideration from the 
community. So long as seamen delivered the goods, the public did 
not give much thought to what happened to them after they had 
brought the goods into port and before they sailed again with an- 
other cargo. The popular conception of the seaman was formed long 
ago, when the general public had little opportunity of learning what 
the conditions of life and work at sea and in port really were, and 
when the conditions were in any case very different from those of 
today. In that conception the seaman was sometimes a hero but 
almost always a “hard case”. Over a long period, therefore, the 
community was rather less concerned than it was in the case of other 
classes of workers if seamen failed, both on board ship and when 
ashore, to enjoy such ordinary blessings as clean and comfortable 
living accommodation, good cheap food, and reasonable facilities 
for recreation and education. Happily, ideas have changed with 
the years, and in the merchant marines of a number of countries 
living conditions on board have been substantially improved, though 
the progress achieved has been very uneven. As regards conditions 
ashore, also, there has been in the last score of years a growing 
realisation of the need for action to supply the reasonable wants of 


, 
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seamen, and considerable discussion, both nationally and interna- 
tionally, of the kind of action required, culminating in the adoption 
by the International Labour Conference in 1936 of the Seamen’s 
Welfare in Ports Recommendation. 

The British Government, after consultation with the organisa- 
tions of shipowners and of ships’ officers and men, decided in 1938 
to accept this Recommendation, and had already taken preliminary 
steps to give effect to its provisions before the war broke out. War 
conditions gave renewed urgency to the matter, and now a scheme 
is in operation designed to ensure that henceforward fully satis- 
factory arrangements will be made for the welfare of seamen in 
British ports, and so far as possible of the crews of British ships 
in foreign ports, including suitable provision for living accommo- 
dation where that is required and ample facilities for recreation and 
social life. Clearly, not every phase of the problem can be ade- 
quately dealt with by national action, but the following account of 
the origin, methods of working, and objects of the British scheme 
may be of interest to those concerned with seamen’s welfare in 
other countries and may contribute towards the development ulti- 
mately of the interlocking, inter-national schemes required for a 
complete solution of the problem. 


VOLUNTARY ORGANISATIONS FOR SEAMEN’S WELFARE 


Efforts to cater for the welfare of seamen by private initiative 
date back well over a century in England. Of the large and well- 
known voluntary organisations the oldest is the British Sailors’ 
Society, which was founded as the Port of London Society in 1818. 
A similar local initiative in the Bristol Channel in 1835 developed 
into what is now the Missions to Seamen. The Sailors’ Home and 
Red Ensign Club at London Docks was founded in 1830, In the 
’40’s of the last century, the Methodist Mission and the Seamen’s 
Christian Friend Society were established, and in 1893 the first 
Catholic Seamen’s Home was opened at London Docks. Catholic 
action for the special welfare of seamen is now co-ordinated and 
developed by the Apostleship of the Sea, which originated in Glas- 
gow in 1920 and is now a world-wide society, operating under a 
constitution and rules approved by His Holiness the Pope.’ Most 
of the voluntary organisations were established for religious motives 
and their primary purpose is to minister to the spiritual needs of 





*The first modern Catholic Sailors’ Club in the world was opened in 
Montreal in the Spring of 1893. This body took the initiative in the formation 
of an international organisation, but the movement was halted by the war of 
1914-1918. After the war, the Montreal Club collaborated with the Glasgow 
Club in the establishment of the Apostleship of the Sea. 
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seamen ; but the stress laid on the spiritual side of their work varies, 
they do not make distinctions of creed in giving assistance to sea- 
men, and they give assistance in a wide range of forms, generally 
by providing lodging accommodation and meals and in many cases 
by giving facilities for recreation, reading and study, arranging for 
the transmission of money to relatives, providing information, visit- 
ing and aiding seamen who are sick or in distress, and so on. Some 
of the voluntary organisations have extended their activities to 
other countries; the British Sailors’ Society, for example, had 33 
homes, hostels, and institutions in Great Britain in 1939, and 60 in 
ports abroad, while the Missions to Seamen had 40 at home and 51 
abroad ; the Catholic bodies forming part of the Apostleship of the 
Sea constitute the British units of an organisation which is de- 
signedly world-wide. 


With so many organisations at work—often several of them in 
the same port—there was clearly a need for some co-ordinating 
machinery to avoid duplication and waste of effort. Until recently, 
however, the voluntary organisations operated quite independently 
of one another, and still do so to a very large extent. An impetus 
to the formation of joint bodies was given by the discussions of 
seamen’s welfare at the sessions of the International Labour Con- 
ference and the Joint Maritime Commission, and in 1931 the vari- 
ous voluntary societies and missions set up the Representative Coun- 
cil of Seamen’s Missions and Sailors’ Homes. A little earlier, in 
1927, the British Council for the Welfare of the Mercantile Marine 
had been formed by a number of welfare organisations not con- 
cerned exclusively with seamen, such as the British Social Hygiene 
Council. Collaboration on a wider scale was arranged through the 
National Joint Committee on Port Welfare for the Mercantile 
Marine, with which are associated the Representative Council of 
Seamen’s Missions and Sailors’ Homes, the British Council for the 
Welfare of the Mercantile Marine, the National Union of Seamen, 
the British Social Hygiene Council, and a number of the medical 
officers of health of local authorities. The National Joint Committee 
made a useful survey of conditions in British ports and succeeded 
in establishing local port welfare committees in a few ports. These 
committees, however, did not prove very long-lived. For a variety 
of reasons, which it is unnecessary to examine here, the efforts made 
in recent years by the voluntary organisations concerned with sea- 
men’s welfare to secure co-ordination of their activities met with 
only a very limited degree of success. 


The voluntary societies for the welfare of seamen have beyond 
question done very valuable work and for that reason have earned sub- 
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stantial support, both moral and financial, from shipowners and sea- 
men and their organisations. Some idea of the magnitude of their 
operations may be gained from the fact that during 1938 nearly a 
quarter of a million beds were occupied and paid for by seamen in 
the institutions of the British Sailors’ Society alone, and in addition 
the Society provided 20,000 beds free of charge to destitute seamen. 
But the organisations have suffered from serious handicaps. In 
many cases they have found it difficult to adapt themselves to 
changes in conditions in ports, many of which have greatly altered 
in recent years; for example, a seamen’s hostel that might have been 
considered reasonably suitable both in structure and location when 
first established during the last century may become inadequate and 
ill-placed owing to changes in the requirements of the visiting sea- 
men and in the lay-out of the port. It has been difficult to secure 
the co-ordination and specialisation necessary to meet a variety of 
needs, for the tastes and requirements of seafarers naturally differ 
according to circumstances, age, occupation, and individual inclina- 
tion. In some cases, it has been a cause of complaint that institu- 
tions are not open only to genuine seamen but are used by others 
with whom the seamen would not ordinarily associate. Many mat- 
ters of great importance to the welfare of seamen in port—the 
lighting and fencing of quays and docks, the regulation of places of 
entertainment, public houses and restaurants, the provision of 
clinics and hospitals, ete.-—are beyond the competence of the volun- 
tary organisations and require action by national and local authori- 
ties; but in relation to such authorities the voluntary organisations 
had no special status. Financial difficulties have also handicapped 
the voluntary organisations; although their total income was quite 
large, its distribution between the various societies and over the 
institutions in different ports, often subject to the conditions im- 
posed by individual donations and bequests, resulted in many diffi- 
culties and local inadequacies. Recently, the war has caused a 
serious drop in the income of many societies owing to the loss of 
the revenues formerly derived from collections from ships’ pas- 
sengers.? 


ACTION BY THE GOVERNMENT 


This was the situation when in 1938 the British Government 
decided to accept the Seamen’s Welfare in Ports Recommendation. 
The next step taken by the Government was to arrange for a survey 





*As an indication of the seriousness of this loss of revenue it may be 
mentioned that the revenue from this source of one of the Sailors’ Clubs in 
Montreal fell from $3,206 in 1936 to $310 in 1940. 
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of the existing organised provision for the welfare of seamen in 
the ports of Great Britain by officers of the Ministry of Labour, 
in collaboration with officers of the Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade. This survey included detailed 
investigations in thirteen of the principal ports in Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland into all matters affecting the welfare 
of seamen, including the work done by voluntary organisations, the 
facilities available to seamen for obtaining information, recreation, 
medical treatment, and lodging accommodation, the safeguarding of 
dock areas, the risks to which seamen might be exposed in regard 
to intoxicating drink and solicitation by prostitutes, the special prob- 
lems of foreign and coloured seamen, the extent of co-operation 
between the local authorities, the voluntary societies, and foreign 
consuls, etc. This preliminary work furnished a basis of informa- 
tion for future action. One of the results of the survey was to bring 
out in detail the marked differences in the conditions governing 
welfare work in different ports; the requirements of a “liner port” 
such as Southampton, for example, where most of the crews are 
permanent residents of the town, very many of the ships are oil- 
burning, and there are very few coloured seamen, are markedly 
different from those of, say, Cardiff, which is a coaling port, visited 
by a wide variety of seamen of all nationalities and colour, and 
having a very large coloured population resident in the dock area. 

The urgency of making adequate provision for seamen was in- 
creased by the course of the war. Ships and their crews had to be 
diverted from their usual home ports; large numbers of seamen of 
other nationalities found themselves in British ports and unable to 
return home; hostel accommodation was requisitioned by the Admir- 
alty; and so on. Factory workers on shore, whose needs had of 
course also been intensified by the war, were the first to benefit by 
Government action in welfare matters!, but as the new Minister of 
Labour and National Service, the Rt. Hon. Ernest Bevin, had him- 
self played a very prominent part at the 1936 meeting of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference which adopted the Seamen’s Welfare 
Recommendation, it was to be expected that he would quickly fol- 
low up his decisions in regard to welfare arrangements for industrial 
workers by action on behalf of seamen. 


The Seamen’s Welfare Board 
The Seamen’s Welfare Board, which has been set up by Mr. 





*A brief account of recent developments in industrial welfare work will be 
found in INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice: The Labour Situation in Great 
Britain. A Survey: May-October 1940, Studies and Reports, Series B (Econ- 
omic Conditions) No. 34 (Montreal, 1941), pp. 30-32. 
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Bevin as part of the welfare organisation of his Ministry and which 
held its first meeting on 17 October 1940, is constituted as follows. 

The Chairman of the Board is the Minister of Labour and 
National Service, seconded by the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister, Mr. Ralph Assheton, M.P. Shipowners, officers, and 
seamen are represented by nominees drawn from the respective 
panels of the National Maritime Board; the owners’ representatives 
are Mr. J. W. Booth, of the Employers’ Association of the Port of 
Liverpool, Alderman R. L. Dalgleish, Chairman of the Tyne Dis- 
trict of the Shipping Federation, Mr. W. T. Gould, Chairman of 
the Cardiff District, and Mr. R. Snedden, General Manager of the 
Federation; the officers are represented by Capt. W. H. Coombs, 
General Manager of the Navigators’ and Engineer Officers’ Union; 
the seamen’s representatives are Messrs. N. L. Bowden, C. Jarman, 
and J. B. Wilson, of the National Union of Seamen. The Board 
also includes two members, Mr. F. Bowes and Lt.-Gen. G. R. Hick- 
son, who have a wide experience of the work of the voluntary 
organisations concerned with seamen’s welfare work. The repre- 
sentation of all the interests concerned is completed by the inclusion 
of senior officials of the Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
the Ministry of Shipping, and the Admiralty, and of a medical 
expert, Sir David Munro, M.B., F.R.C.S. The Secretary to the 
Board is Mr. G. A. Johnston, formerly Chief of Section in the 
International Labour Office at Geneva, who is now serving in the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service. 

The function of the Board is to advise the Minister of Labour 
and National Service on all questions concerning the welfare of 
British, allied, and foreign seamen in British ports and of the crews 
of British ships in oversea ports. Its scope includes the co-ordina- 
tion of welfare work in the ports and the provision or improve- 
ment of hostel and recreation facilities for seamen, the examination 
of questions affecting seamen’s health, and advice on the activities 
of local port organisations and on the finance of welfare generally. 


Port Welfare Committees 


At its first meeting the Board decided on the establishment of 
Port Welfare Committees, beginning with the larger ports—Bristol, 
Cardiff, Glasgow for the Clyde district, Hull, Leith and the Firth 
of Forth, London, Liverpool for the Mersey district, and New- 
castle for the Tyne district. The composition of these port com- 
mittees is on the same lines as that of the national ‘Welfare Board; 
they include representatives of the shipowners’ and seamen’s organ- 
isations, the superintendent of the local mercantile marine office 
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of the Ministry of Shipping, representatives of the local authorities, 
persons experienced in the work of the voluntary organisations 
concerned with seamen, and representatives of the Consular Corps 
and Allied Trade Missions. Their functions have been defined as 
follows: 


(1) To implement locally the proposals contained in para- 
graphs 1 and 2 of the International Labour Recommendation, 
No. 48.1 

(2) To develop’ co-operation between the British, Allied, 
and foreign associations and to help the latter in securing facili- 
ties for Allied and foreign seamen, particularly as regards out- 
door recreation. 

(3) To place the available knowledge and experience pos- 
sessed by the voluntary organisations and other bodies at the 
disposal of all who are working in the interests of seamen. 


The port committees form a definite part of the Government 
machinery for seamen’s welfare and their recommendations are to 
be submitted to the Seamen’s Welfare Board for decision, but they 
are expected to exercise initiative and to play an active part in — 
developing co-operation between local bodies in furtherance of the 


general policy of the Board. 


Seamen’s Welfare Officers 


The national and local welfare bodies are effectively linked to- 
gether by the appointment of Seamen’s Welfare Officers stationed 
in the ports. These are full-time officers of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, and constitute an indispensable and most 
important part of the welfare organisation. Working in conjunction 
with the port welfare committees, to which they will act as secre- 
taries, they will be required to investigate local conditions, ascertain 
what measures are required, and submit definite proposals to the 
national Board. Since the success of the scheme will depend in 
large measure on the qualifications and efficiency of the seamen’s 
welfare officers, great care was exercised in the selection of suit- 
able persons from among the many hundreds of applications re- 
ceived for the first eight appointments made. 

The machinery of the scheme is completed by a Central Con- 
sultative Committee of voluntary organisations concerned with sea- 
men’s welfare in port. This was set up by the Minister of Labour 
and National Service as a result of a meeting held on 14 November 
1940 to which twenty-four organisations were invited, including in 





*See Appendix. 
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addition to the societies mentioned earlier such bodies as the Royal 
Seamen’s Pension Fund, the Seafarers’ Education Service, and the 
British Social Hygiene Council. The Chairman of the Consultative 
Committee is Mr. Robertson F. Gibb, a former chairman of the 
Union Castle Line. 


The administrative expenses of the Seamen’s Welfare Board and 
the port welfare committees and the salaries and office expenses of 
the seamen’s welfare officers are borne by the Ministry. This con- 
stitutes a substantial subvention of welfare work out of public funds, 
but the main expenditure is in the maintenance and extension of 
seamen’s hostels and institutes and the carrying on of other activities. 
The financial provision required for these raises complicated prob- 
lems concerning the shares of the cost to come from private and 
from public sources. These are now under consideration by the 
Seamen’s Welfare Board and its Finance Committee. Better organ- 
isation of local activities will no doubt result in some economy in 
the expenditure of the private funds already available, but it is clear 
that the extensions of welfare work that are necessary, both in 
Great Britain and on behalf of the crews of British ships abroad, 
will require the provision of further substantial sums. The exact 
methods to be adopted for raising funds will, of course, depend to 
some extent on the total sum required and the nature of the work 
to be done. 


The meetings of the Seamen’s ‘Welfare Board and the Central 
Consultative Committee so far held have necessarily been devoted 
largely to questions of organisation, but consideration has already 
been given to a number of special problems. Among these are the 
special requirements of Indian, Arab, and Chinese seamen and other 
special categories of seamen. Steps have been taken to secure bet- 
ter co-ordination in matters in which more than one Government 
department is concerned, as, for example, the requisitioning of sea- 
men’s homes and hostels by the Admiralty. Instructions have been 
given to the port welfare officers to co-ordinate the arrangements 
for securing travelling facilities for relatives to visit sick or injured 
seamen landed in a port and transferred to hospital. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION 


At the first meeting of the Board Mr. Bevin laid great stress on 
the international aspect of seamen’s welfare work, One of the im- 
portant problems he desired the Board to consider was the making 
of reciprocal arrangements with other countries, especially with 
regard to health facilities, and he felt that this need not be post- 
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poned until the end of the war but that a beginning might be made 
within the British Empire and with friendly foreign countries. The 
information immediately available has been collected by the Board, 
and arrangements have been made, at the request of the Board, 
through the Foreign, Dominions, India, and Colonial Offices, for a 
comprehensive survey. This will cover, in the first place, some fifty 
Dominions, colonies, and foreign countries, and is designed to ascer- 
tain what are the welfare facilities afforded to seamen, whether by 
British or foreign organisations, the extent to which they are used 
by the crews of British ships, and the further provision that may 
be necessary. Work in this sphere, of very great importance in 
normal circumstances, has of course become of special urgency by 
reason of the war, and the action taken by the Board now should 
provide a sound basis for international collaboration after the war. 

The Seamen’s Welfare Board has been in existence for only four 
months. The results already achieved in that brief period have been 
substantial and justify great hopes for the future. Henceforward, 
seamen in British ports and seamen on British ships in foreign ports 
will be in the care of a vigorous and vigilant organisation and their 
welfare will not be left to chance or to the unco-ordinated efforts of 
private benevolence. The next phase, already opened, will be the 
establishment of complete co-ordination between the authorities 
responsible for seamen’s welfare in Great Britain and in other coun- 
tries, working together on the sound lines laid down by the Seamen's 
Welfare in Ports Recommendation. When that has been achieved, 
seamen of all nations will at last be assured of the full measure of 
just and considerate treatment to which the seamen themselves and 
the shipowners who employ them alike believe that they are entitled. 


APPENDIX 


Recommendation | No. 48] concerning the Promotion 
of Seamen’s Welfare in Ports 


(Adopted by the International Labour Conference on 
24 October 1936) 


Whereas by the nature of their calling seamen are frequently 
deprived for long periods of the advantages of family life and may 
be exposed while in ports, particularly in foreign countries, to special 
dangers and difficulties and whereas it is not always possible for 
them to have the benefit of arrangements made to organise the spare 
time, promote the welfare and safeguard the health of the general 
body of workers; 

Whereas certain Governments and different private associations 
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have successfully taken various measures for the special help and 
protection of seamen in ports and whereas such protection should be 
extended to as large a number of seamen as possible; and 

Whereas it is important, notwithstanding differences which may 
exist in national and local needs and customs, to develop and co- 
ordinate nationally and internationally the principal forms of action, 
in a manner which draws no distinction of race between seamen; 

The Conference recommends that each Member of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation should take the following principles 
and methods into consideration for the promotion of the welfare of 
both national and foreign seamen in ports. 


Part I.—GENERAL ORGANISATION 


1. It is desirable to create in every important port an official or 
officially recognised body, which might comprise representatives of 
shipowners, seamen, national and local authorities and the chief 
associations concerned, for the purposes of— 


(a) collecting, as far as possible in conjunction with the different 
authorities or organisations concerned, including the consular 
authorities of maritime States, all useful information and sug- 
gestions on the conditions for seamen in the port; 

(b) advising the competent departments, authorities and associa- 
tions as to the adoption, adaptation and co-ordination of 
measures for the improvement of such conditions; and 

(c) collaborating if required with other competent bodies in carry- 
ing out such measures. 


2. It is desirable, in order to enable the International Labour 
Office to inform the Governments of the maritime States and to 
assist them to co-ordinate their action, that each of them should 
keep in touch with the Office and furnish it every three years with 
all useful information on the experience acquired in the promotion 
of seamen’s welfare in ports and on the progress made in this field. 


Part II.—REGULATION 


3. There should be laws or regulations to protect seamen, by 
measures including the following, from the dangers to which they 
are exposed in certain establishments or in the docks as such: 


(a) the regulation of the sale of intoxicating liquor; 

(b) the prohibition of the employment in public houses of young 
persons of either sex under a certain age; 

(c) the application of the provisions of international agreements 
limiting the sale and use of narcotics to all seamen without 
distinction of nationality ; 

(d) the prohibition of the entry into the docks and harbour area 
generally of undesirable persons ; 

(e) the fencing off of dock areas and the protection of the edges 
of wharves and quays and other dangerous parts of docks by 
fixed or movable barriers, wherever such measures are prac- 
ticable ; 
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(f) the provision of sufficient lighting and, where necessary, of 
signposts for docks and approaches. 


4. In order to ensure the strict enforcement of the measures 
indicated above and to increase their efficacy, there should be ar- 
rangements for supervision, including: 


(a) supervision of establishments where intoxicating liquors are 
sold and, where necessary and practicable, of hotels, cafés, 
lodging houses and other similar establishments in the harbour 
area ; 

(6) supervision, which might be carried out jointly by masters and 
the public authorities, of persons visiting ships, including 
boatmen plying between ships and the shore, with a view to 
preventing intoxicating liquor or narcotics being wrongfully 
brought on board or the fulfilment of any other illicit purpose ; 

(c) the maintenance in the harbour area of adequate police forces, 
specially trained and equipped, which should keep in touch 
with the other supervising bodies. 

5. For the better protection of foreign seamen, measures should 
be taken to facilitate: 


(a) their relations with their consuls; and 
(b) effective co-operation between consuls and the local or national 
authorities. 


Part II].—HEALTH 


6. Soliciting and enticing, whether directly or indirectly, in the 
neighbourhood of the harbour and in districts frequented by seamen 
should be energetically repressed. 

7. All suitable measures should be taken to make known to sea- 
men entering the port, irrespective of their nationality: 


(a) the dangers and means of preventing diseases to which thev 
are exposed, including more particularly tuberculosis and 
tropical and venereal diseases ; 

(b) the necessity for persons suffering from disease to undergo 
treatment and the facilities available for such treatment; and 

(c) the dangers arising from the habit of using narcotics. 

8. The treatment of seamen suffering from disease should be 
facilitated by suitable measures including: | 


(a) as wide extension as possible, especially in the dock area, of 
free and continued treatment for venereal diseases, as pro- 
vided, for example, by the Agreement concerning Facilities 
to be given to Merchant Seamen for the Treatment of Ven- 
ereal Diseases, signed at Brussels, 1 December 1924; 

(b) the admission of seamen to clinics and hospitals in ports, with- 
out difficulty and irrespective of nationality or religious belief ; 

(c) as wide application as possible to foreign seamen of the pro- 

vision made for the protection of nationals against tuberculosis ; 

(d) the provision, whenever possible, of arrangements designed to 
ensure, when necessary, continuation of treatment with a view 
to supplementing the medical facilities available to seamen. 
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Part IV.—AccOMMODATION AND RECREATION 


9. Arrangements should be made, at least in the larger ports, tor 
the material and general assistance of seamen while in the port and 
such arrangements should more particularly include: 


(a) the institution or development of seamen’s hostels of a satis- 
factory character and furnishing suitable board and lodging at 
reasonable prices ; 

(b) the institution or development of institutes—which might be 
distinct from the seamen’s hostels, but should keep as far as 
possible in touch with them—providing meeting and recreation 
rooms (canteens, rooms for games, libraries, etc.) ; 

(c) the organisation, where possible in co-operation with ships’ 
sports clubs, of healthy recreation, such as sports, excursions, 
etc. ; 

(d) the promotion, by every possible means, of the family life of 
seamen. 


Part V.—SAVINGS AND REMITTANCES OF WAGES 


10. In order to help seamen to save and to transmit their savings 
to their families— 


(a) there should be adopted a simple, rapid and safe system, oper- 
ating with the assistance of consuls, masters, shipowners’ 
agents or reliable private institutions, for enabling seamen, and 
more especially those who are in a foreign country, to deposit 
or remit the whole or part of their wages; 

(b) a system for enabling seamen, at the time of their signing on 
or during the voyage, to allot, if they so desire, a proportion 
of their wages for remittance at regular intervals to their 
families should be instituted or made of more general appli- 
cation. 


Part VI.—INFORMATION FOR SEAMEN 


11. In view of the fact that the success of most of the measures 
recommended above must depend to a large extent on suitable pub- 
licity among seamen, such publicity should be organised and under- 
taken by the public authorities, the bodies referred to in Part I of 
this Recommendation, and the competent associations, assisted as far 
as possible by the ship’s officers and doctor and by ships’ sports clubs. 


12. Such publicity might include: 


(a) the distribution on shore and, subject to the consent of the 
master, on board ship, of pamphlets in the most appropriate 
languages giving clear information as to the facilities available 
for seamen in the port of call or in the next ports for which 
the ship is bound; 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 
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the creation in the larger ports of information offices, either 
at shipping offices or elsewhere, easily accessible to seamen 
and staffed by persons capable of giving directly such explan- 
ations or guidance as may be useful; 

the inclusion of some useful information for the physical well- 
being and general protection of seamen in seamen’s books, 
discharge books or other documents habitually carried by sea- 
men, or in notices posted in a conspicuous place in the crew’s 
quarters ; 

the frequent publication of articles of general and educational 
interest to seamen in periodicals read by seamen, both of spe- 
cialised and general interest, and also the use of the cinema for 
this purpose: 

the distribution of information concerning the tariffs of local 
transport and of local places of interest and entertainment. 


Part VII.—EQua.ity oF TREATMENT 


13. Governments, authorities and organisations which may have 
to administer funds for the welfare of seamen are specially urged not 
to concern themselves solely with seamen of a particular nationality, 
but to act as generously as possible in the spirit of international 
solidarity. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


MEXICO AND THE SAFETY Provisions (BUILDING) CONVENTION 


By a Decree of 30 December 1940, the President of the United 
States of Mexico approved the Safety Provisions (Building) Con- 
vention, 1936 (No. 62).} 


SOCIAL POLICY 


THe New TRADE UNION SYSTEM IN SPAIN 


The bases of the new trade union system in Spain were estab- 
lished by an Act of 6 December 1940. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ACT 


According to the explanatory memorandum, the Act does not 
go into details but merely fixes the fundamental features of the 
trade union system, the grading of its institutions, their principal 
duties, and their links with the State and the Phalangist Movement. 
The political bases of the trade union system, as laid down in the 26 
points of the programme of the Spanish Traditionalist Phalanx and 
the National-Syndicalist Shock Brigades? and in the Labour Char- 
ter®, are thus given concrete expression. They link up with the 
corporative tradition of the country and the Acts of 26 January 1940 
respecting trade union unity* and 3 May 1940 defining the relations 
between the trade unions and the committees set up to regulate pro- 
duction, measures which were adopted by the State to prepare the 
way for the disciplining of the forces of production by the leaders 
of the Party and the trade unions. 


The underlying idea of the Act is that every Spaniard who is engaged in 
production belongs to a great national-syndicalist community. Consequently 
the trade union system is not composed of a network of private groups endowed 
by the State with more or less wide powers, but constitutes in the economic 
field a vast trade union of producers; from which it follows that syndicalism 
is the political form given to the Spanish economy as a whole. 

1 Diario Oficial, Mexico, 10 Feb. 1941. 


2? Commonly referred to as the F.E.T. and J.0.N.S. (Falange Espafola Tradicionalista and 
Juntas de Ofensiva Nacional-Sindicalistas). 


3 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX XII, No. 8, 20 Nov. 1939, p. 215. 
4 Idem, Vol. LXXII, No. 1, 1 Apr. 1940, p. 2. 
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This great community is placed under the control of the F.E.T. and 
J.O.N.S. and is composed of two fundamental types of institutions: the 
national-syndicalist centres and the national trade unions. The centres group 
producers on a territorial basis, while the national trade unions, which are 
essentially economic in character, are responsible for transmitting to the Gov- 
ernment the aspirations and requirements of each branch of production and 
for applying the standards and principles prescribed by the Government as the 
supreme authority for the regulation of economic conditions. It is the business 
of the national-syndicalist centres to see to it that each person engaged in 
production, whether employer, technician or worker, submits himself personally 
and directly to trade union discipline, in order that industrial relations may be 
created and developed in conformity with the spirit of justice and duty laid 
down in the Labour Charter, and that the standard of living which Spain 
claims for its workers may be established by means of strong educational, 
social assistance, welfare, and similar institutions. 

The co-ordination of the activities of these two types of organisation, the 
national-syndicalist centres and the national trade unions, is entrusted to the 
National Trade Union Office (Delegacién Nacional de Sindicatos) and the 
provincial trade union offices of the F.E.T. and J.O.N.S. 

Although all producers are subject to the discipline of the trade unions, 
membership of a union is not compulsory. The organisations are formed by 
persons who voluntarily offer their services. The Act ensures that the trade 
union system will be subordinate to the Party, which alone can give it that 
discipline, unity, and outlook which are needed if the national economy is to 
serve the national policy. Full provision is made for this subordination and 
discipline. No trade union will be officially recognised without a Decree 
approved by the Council of Ministers. 


MAIN PRoVISIONS 


The main provisions of the Act are summarised below. 


The National-Syndicalist Community. 


All Spaniards who take part in production form together the National- 
Syndicalist Community, a militant unit in the Phalangist Movement. The 
Community is subject to the orders of the National Trade Union Office of 
the F.E.T. and J.O.N.S., which acts through the medium of the national trade 
unions and the national-syndicalist centres, the bodies responsible for the rep- 
resentation and discipline of all producers within their territorial and econ- 
omic jurisdiction. 


The Undertaking. 


The various social categories engaged in production in an undertaking 
form a community of interests on the basis of the principles of mutual loyalty 
and aid in the service of the country. The management of the undertaking lies 
in the hands of the head of the undertaking, who is responsible for the appli- 
cation of trade union standards, without prejudice to his responsibility to the 
State. For this purpose he is assisted by duly appointed representatives of the 
staff of the undertaking. 


The National-Syndicalist Centres. 


When economic circumstances allow, producers may associate in local 
trade unions and local trade union brotherhoods, corresponding to the various 
social categories engaged in production and forming sections of the national- 
syndicalist centres. A trade union board composed of representatives of these 
sections will act as an advisory body. The local trade unions and trade union 
brotherhoods will be given the rights of incorporated bodies as soon as thev 
have been approved by the National Trade Union Office and hawe been placed 
on the register which is to be kept by the Office. 

All the social political services of the National-Syndicalist Community are 
under the control of the National Trade Union Office, exercised through the 
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national-syndicalist centres. The control of the provincial centres is entrusted 
to the provincial trade union offices. 


Functions. It will be the duty of the national-syndicalist centres, acting 
either on their own account or through the medium of the local trade unions 
or trade union brotherhoods: 


(1) to establish the social discipline of producers in accordance with 
the principles of unity and co-operation, by issuing the necessary rules for 
the purpose ; 

(2) to act as the legal representatives of their members; 

(3) to provide for conciliation in individual labour disputes, the pro- 
ceedings to be compulsory before any reference of the dispute to a labour 
court; 

(4) to provide for vocational training and the proper distribution of 
labour supply ; 

(5) within their sphere of competence, to support institutions set up 
for placing, co-operation, welfare, credit, etc., and if need be, to establish 
such institutions in accordance with the rules laid down by the National 
Trade Union Office; 

(6) to collaborate in the compilation of statistics on conditions of 
employment and production and the market situation, and to take part in 
any other social economic work that may assist the trade union organisa- 
tions and the Government in their decisions; 

(7) within their sphere of competence, to carry out any other duties 
entrusted to them by the National Trade Union Office; 

(8) to guide and supervise the working of the local trade unions, 
which, within their sphere of competence, are to assist the corresponding 
national trade unions. 


The national-syndicalist centres, acting, if need be, through the local 
trade unions and trade union brotherhoods, will have the right to collect con- 
tributions from all the producers, taken individually, who are placed under 
their jurisdiction, whether members of a union or not. The rules concerning 
contributions will be issued by the National Trade Union Office. 


The National Trade Unions. 


The national trade unions are to be responsible for the social economic 
organisation of production. In accordance with the principles laid down in 
the Labour Charter, each national trade union is a public body incorporating 
in a single organisation all elements which are engaged in the economic process 
in a specified service or branch of production, and is to be organised in 
hierarchic grades under the direction of the State. Thus each national union 
will cover the economic process of the production of a particular product or 
several similar products, and its or their derivatives, from the earliest stage 
until they reach the consumer. The national unions will be organised with 
reference to the nature of the products, the special features of the areas cov- 
ered, and the various fundamental stages of the economic process: production, 
transformation (the industrial stage), and distribution (the commercial stage). 

The internal organisation of each national union will be fixed in rules 
which must be approved by the national leaders of the Movement on the recom- 
mendation of the National Trade Union Office. The official recognition of a 
national union will be given in a Decree approved by the Council of Ministers. 

The head of each national trade union will be appointed by the national 
leaders of the Movement on the recommendation of the National Trade Union 
Office. He will have full authority and responsibility for the management of 
the union, and will be assisted by the bodies for which its rules provide. The 
members of these bodies are to be appointed by the general secretariat of the 
Movement on the recommendation of the National Trade Union Office. To- 
gether, these bodies will form a central trade union board representing the 
various stages of production and economic groups in the branch of activity 
covered by the national union. The members of the board are to be appointed 
by the National Trade Union Office on the recommendation of the head of 
the union. In addition, the board will include one representative each of the 
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Ministries of Agriculture, Industry, Commerce, and Labour and any other 
ministry directly concerned. 

Trade union offices for particular spheres of economic activity will be set 
up under the provincial offices of each national union in accordance with the 
principles governing the formation of the union. The leaders of these econ- 
omic offices, presided over by the provincial trade union representative of the 
F.E.T. and J.O.N.S., will form the provincial trade union council. 


Functions. It will be the duty of thé national trade unions: 


(1) to propose to the Government the necessary measures for the 
disciplining and development of production, the storage and distribution of 
products, and the regulation of the prices of products at the various stages 
of production, and to issue the regulations and take the measures required 
for this purpose; 

(2) to assist the National Trade Union Office in drafting recom- 
mendations and reports concerning the regulation of labour ; 

(3) to exercise disciplinary authority over the subordinate grades of 
trade unions in the manner prescribed by trade union rules; 

(4) to promote any initiative aiming at the better organisation of 
production, in particular scientific research work, in the branch of econ- 
omic activity in question; 

(5) to promote, direct, and, if need be, provide for co-operative acti- 
vity in the branch of production or distribution in question; 

(6) to organise the economic contributions made by the undertakings 
in the branch of activity in question to the funds of the National-Syndi- 
calist Community and its institutions. 


All leading posts in the national trade unions must be held by active 
members of the F.E.T. and J.O.N.S. 

The activities of the unions in the national, provincial, and local spheres 
must be subject to the discipline of the Movement, and to the orders of the 
competent trade union authorities of the F.E.T. and J.O.N.S. 

The official recognition of a national trade union wili automatically entail 
the abolition of the corresponding committee to regulate production set up 
under the Act of 3 May 1940." 


THE PosiITION oF EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 
IN FRANCE 


DISSOLUTION OF CENTRAL ORGANISATIONS 


By a series of Decrees issued on 9 November 1940 the central 
employers’ and workers’ organisations in France were dissolved, 
including among others, on the workers’ side, the General Confeder- 
ation of Labour (C.G.T.), the French Confederation of Christian 
Workers’ Unions, and the Federation of French Trade Unions (De 
La Rocque organisations), and on the employers’ side, the Central 
Mine Owners’ Committee of France, the Iron and Steel Works Com- 
mittee, and the General Confederation of French Employers. Ac- 
cording to a note published by the Minister and Secretary of State 
for Industrial Production and Labour on 22 November 1940, the 
Decree concerning the General Confederation of Labour applies only 
to its executive committee and administrative committee, and not to 
the national federations and departmental or local unions affiliated 
to the Confederation. These continue to exist as in the past. The 
final decision concerning the allocation of the property of the dis- 

 Boletin Oficial del Estado, 7 Dec. 1940. 
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solved organisations will be taken by the Minister and Secretary of 
State for Industrial Production and Labour. 

The Minister made the following statement to the press, explain- 
ing the reasons for the dissolution of the organisations 


The workers’ and employers’ organisations which are being dissolved are 
those whose political activities exceeded their economic activities. In a word, 
the confederations are dead but the federations remain. The Decrees are 
therefore of special importance. Their aim is the organisation of production, 
which has hitherto been in a state of anarchy, and the abolition of trusts, 
and they also lay down the necessary conditions for a new labour charter. 
Very soon, in fact, members of the organisations will become acquainted with 
their new status and rights. 

First of all, we had to clear the ground and to get rid of bodies which 
were no longer wanted. This has now been done and the labour charter can 
soon be published. Its main features may be indicated even now. They 
include : 


The creation of a single trade union in place of the “C.G.T.-ist”, 
“Christian”, and other unions for each trade; 

The right of such unions to combine in federations for particular 
industries, e.g., miners’ federation, metal workers’ federation, etc., which 
will be maintained ; 

The prohibition against intervening in political affairs, the function of 
the unions being exclusively economic and social; the creation of single 
unions for each trade will facilitate the application of this prohibition; 

The establishment of conciliation institutions for preventing lockouts 
and strikes, which are also prohibited; 

The appointment of trade union representatives, such appointments to 
be approved by the Minister for Production.’ 


REORGANISATION OF Pusiic EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATIONS 


Under an Act of 16 October 1940 the Federation of Public 
Employees’ Unions affiliated to the General Confederation of Labour 
was dissolved and new regulations were issued concerning the right 
of association of public employees. 


Public employees may combine in associations for the purpose of securing 
the representation of their occupational interests subject to respect for the 
authority of the State and in so far as is compatible with the general interest. 

Public employees who propose to found an association must make this 
fact public and must submit a declaration, accompanied by the proposed rules 
and a list of the persons responsible for the administration or management of 
the association, to the prefecture of the department where it will have its 
headquarters or, in Paris, to the Ministry to which the employees in question 
are attached. In the latter case, the documents will be referred to the Min- 
ister responsible for supervising associations. 

Only public employees on the establishment who have been approved by 
the Minister or Secretary of State concerned may undertake the manage- 
ment or administration of associations; their term of office may not exceed 
five years and may never be renewed. 


Limitation of the Right of Association. 


In each ministerial department, public employees who propose to form an 
association must belong to the same administrative department, in which they 
must have the same grade or hold posts with similar duties. There may be 
only one association for each such category. 





1 Journal Offiiciel, 12 Nov. 1940, p. 4653. 
2 L’ Effort, 13 Nov. 1940, 
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Public employees who by the nature or importance of their duties share 
directly in the exercise of authority are not entitled to belong to an association. 

The staff regulations of each administrative department will give the lists 
of posts the holders of which may form a single association and of the posts 
the holders of which may not belong to any association. 

Associations of public employees are forbidden to form federations among 
themselves or with other groups, trade unions or associations. Associations 
formed within an administrative department may, however, form a federation 
with the consent of the competent Minister or Secretary of State. 


Rights of Associations. 


Legally constituted associations of public employees have the rights of 
incorporated bodies. They may collect contributions from their members and 
acquire without authorisation any real or personal property they need. They 
may devote part of their resources to making grants to provident, assistance, 
or mutual aid institutions. 

They have the right to sue and be sued in the courts. In administrative 
cases they may appeal against measures taken under the staff regulations 
against employees whose interests they are formed to defend. They may also 
intervene in individual disputes, when the settlement affects the collective 
interests which it is their task to defend. They may bring civil actions on 
account of direct or indirect injuries to such collective interests. 

Lastly, they are entitled to submit to the Minister or Secretary of State 
concerned suggestions and recommendations for the improvement of the 
organisation and working of the services from which they draw their mem- 
bers. The Minister or Secretary of State may consult them on measures of 
this kind. 

It is the duty of the Minister responsible for the supervision of associa- 
tions to exercise administrative supervision over the associations of public 
employees. 


Dissolution of Associations. 


Any group of public employees which is formed in contravention of the 
above provisions or whose activities are contrary to the national interest or 
foreign to the aims of the association will be dissolved by Decree. The dis- 
posal of its property will be in accordance with the provisions of the law 


governing associations. 

The leaders and members of groups which have been dissolved will be 
liable to a fine of 500 to 10,000 francs or imprisonment for from six months 
to five years or both penalties. Leaders of associations whose activities in 
such groups have been found contrary to public order or the national interest 
may have their authorisation withdrawn. 

All groups of public employees in existence on the date of promulgation of 
the Act were automatically dissolved, and a central committee attached to 
the Prime Minister’s Office was set up with authority to realise the property 
of the groups for the purpose of assigning the proceeds to new associations of 
public employees or to assign such property to them directly.* 


SUPPRESSION OF WORKERS’ CORPORATIONS IN RUMANIA 


Under a Decree of 19 December 1940 all the corporations of 
workers, salaried employees and handicraftsmen which were set up 
in Rumania by the Act of 11 October 1938? were suppressed. Their 
property was transferred to boards, composed in each area of the 
regional inspector in chief, the president of the local chamber of 
labour, and the general administrator, and is to be administered 
by the chambers of labour, but must be kept separate from any 


1 Journal Officiel, 5 Nov. 1940, p. 5567. 
2Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXVIII, No. 8, 21 Nov. 1938, p. 6214. 
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other property entrusted to the chambers for administration. 


The corporations which have now been dissolved are no longer allowed 
to engage in any kind of activity. A breach of this prohibition renders the 
members of the former organisations liable to imprisonment for six months 
to two years. 

In the explanatory memorandum to the Decree the Minister of Labour 
declared that the corporations had to be suppressed because they did not con- 
fine their activities to the study, protection, and development of their purely 
occupational interests. He added that the right of association for trade pur- 
poses would be placed on a new basis by a Legislative Decree to be issued 
later. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE GREEK MINISTRY OF NATIONAL WELFARE 


By a Decree which was published in Greece on 16 October 1940 
the Public Health Service and the Social ‘Welfare Service were 
combined into a single ministry, called the Ministry of National 
Welfare. 

The new Ministry is responsible among other things for taking 
special measures for the protection of demobilised men and the 
families of mobilised men. It will also make provision for the hous- 
ing of necessitous refugees and for the construction of low-cost 
dwellings for workers. A technical council, composed of nine mem- 
bers, will supervise the various enquiries undertaken by the Ministry 
or other social hygiene and assistance institutions.” 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF THE TANGANYIKA LABOUR DEPARTMENT 


The Government of the Mandated Territory of Tanganyika 
has decided to re-establish the Labour Department, and an Or- 
dinance, dated 13 December 1940, provides the necessary legal pow- 
ers for labour officers and establishes a Labour Board. 


Soon after the original Labour Department was established at the end of 
1926, the Master and Native Servants Ordinance was amended to give certain 
powers to the Labour Commissioner and his officers. When the Labour De- 
partment was abolished in 1931, the Ordinance had to be amended to transfer 
the powers which were conferred by the 1928 Ordinance on the Labour Com- 
missioner and his officers to the provincial administration staff (Ordinance 
No. 35 of 1931). 

Three years ago a Labour Inspectorate was established, following the 
recommendations of a committee on Native labour supply and welfare®, but 
no amendments conferring powers on the Inspectorate were made to the 
Masters and Native Servants Ordinance. It has now been decided to re- 
establish the Department, and the new Masters and Native Servants (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance, 1940, gives back to the Labour Commissioner and his officers 
powers which were conferred by the 1926 Ordinance. ‘ 

The new Ordinance also provides for the establishment of a Labou 
Board, consisting of such public officers, employers of Native labour, and other 
persons as the Governor may appoint. This Board will replace the Labour 
Advisory Board, which has functioned since 1938, and will consider and 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Le Messager d’ Athénes, 16 Oct. 1940. 
2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXVI, No. 1, 4 Apr. 1938, pp. 22-26, 
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advise the Government on matters concerning the employment of Native labour 
and exercise other powers and duties to be later prescribed.’ 






STATE AID FOR THE CREATION OF SMALL HOLDINGS 
IN SWEDEN 


Two Orders were issued in Sweden on 7 June 1940, to come 
into force on 1 July 1940, which supplemented the measures that 
have been taken by the Government during the past thirty-five years 
to enable persons of small means in rural districts to acquire agri- 
cultural property. 


The main object of the Orders is to promote the establishment of “family 
holdings”, that is to say, holdings which are small enough to be worked prac- 
tically without recourse to hired labour, but large enough to ensure the full 
subsistence of a peasant family. Several methods will be used for the purpose 
of creating such holdings: the breaking up of large farms; the settlement of 
virgin land in North Sweden; the granting of leases, also in North Sweden, 
of farms belonging to the Crown; the transformation of incomplete small hold- 
ings into family farms through the incorporation of additional land, or the 
combination of two or more holdings into one, or improvements on the holdings 
as they stand. 

In addition, the Orders are intended to carry on the Government action 
initiated under previous legislation for encouraging the erection of detached 
dwellings for rural families and the creation of what are known as “auxiliary 
farms” in areas where rural households can obtain their principal livelihood 
from a home industry such as fishing, fur farming, etc., and of “workers’ small 
holdings”, from which the families of workers, especially of those employed 
in the forestry and timber-floating industry, can obtain resources supplementing 
the wages of the head of the family. 

The conditions for obtaining the loans granted to promote the establish- 
ment of these various types of rural holdings are very simple: the borrowers 
must be of Swedish nationality, at least twenty-one years of age, and of good 
character; in the case of the purchase of a farm, the borrower must have an 
adequate knowledge of farming; lastly, except in the case of workers’ small 
holdings, the borrower must also contribute to a certain extent to the establish- 
ment of the holding. 

While having certain special features, the different types of loan are 
organised on the same principles, which are roughly as follows: (1) the 
amount of the loan covers the greater part but not the whole of the value of 
the property to be bought; a specified fraction of the loan bears interest but 
is not redeemable, while the rest must be redeemed over a specified period 
of years and sometimes bears interest, sometimes not, during all or part of 
the redemption period. 

In the case of the establishment of a family holding or an auxiliary farm, 
the loan is granted only if the value of the farm is not more than 30,000 crowns 
(in exceptional cases, 35,000 crowns). It takes the form of an agricultural 
loan and, if the wooded area on the holding is worth not less than 1,000 
crowns, of a forest loan. The total of the two kinds of loan may not exceed 
90 per cent. of the value of the property. The non-redeemable fraction is equal 
to 60 per cent. of the value. During the first five years no interest is payable 
on the redeemable fraction; after that it is paid off in instalments over a 
period of twenty-five years in the case of agricultural loans, and in accordance 
with the regulations established under the plan of exploitation, due account 
being taken of the income obtained from the forest, in the case of forest loans, 
The rate of interest is fixed by the Government when the loan is granted; 
it has been fixed at 3.6 per cent. for the years 1940 and 1941. The loan is 
secured by a first mortgage on the holding. An additional loan, known as 
an “encouragement loan”, may be granted if considerable work must be done 
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to put the farm in working order. The amount of this loan may not exceed 
3,000 crowns (in exceptional cases, 4,500 crowns). No interest is payable on 
the loan, and during each of the ten years following the year in which the 
borrower begins to pay off the agricultural loan one-tenth of the amount of 
the encouragemeat loan is remitted. 

The special provisions governing loans for transforming incomplete hold- 
ings into family farms are very like those governing the loans granted to 
encourage the acquisition of family farms. 

In the case of the acquisition of a detached family dwelling and of work 
for the building, reconstruction or enlargement of existing dwellings the loan, 
which must be secured by a mortgage, may amount to 75 per cent. of the value 
of the property, but may not exceed 12,000 crowns (formerly 10,000 crowns). 
The redeemable part of the loan is 50 per cent. of the value of the property. 
The rate of interest payable on loans granted between 1 July 1940 and 30 
June 1941 is 4 per cent. 

As regards the loans for the acquisition of workers’ small holdings, the 
maximum is 7,000 crowns (formerly 6,000 crowns). The repayment of the 
redeemable part of the loan begins after the lapse of five years and is effected 
in instalments of one-thirtieth of the amount each year. No interest is payable 
on this part of the loan. On the non-redeemable part, the Government may 
charge interest at a rate to be established after the expiration of the redemption 
period for the redeemable part of the loan. Furthermore, if large families 
desire to enlarge their dwellings, they can obtain a special State subsidy of 
up to 1,000 crowns.* 


FEDERAL PLAN oF CHILD ENDOWMENT IN AUSTRALIA 


The Australian Dominion Government has decided to introduce 
a scheme of child endowment for wage-earners with substantial 
family obligations. Legislation to establish the scheme will be sub- 
mitted to Parliament in a special session about the middle of the 
year. The proposed scheme provides for the payment of an allow- 
ance at the rate of 5 shillings a week to each child after the first.? 


‘ Shortly before this decision was taken the Minister for Education of 
Victoria had made a statement in favour of raising the school-leaving age 
from fourteen to fifteen years if child endowment were introduced.* The 
desirability of raising the school-leaving age was also stressed by the Annual 
Conference of the Australian Teachers’ Federation, which met on 6 January 
1941 and following days‘, and at the first “national fitness camp” at Dromana, 
which was attended by delegates from municipalities and shires throughout 
the State of Victoria.* 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


EMPLOYMENT RELATIONS IN THE NETHERLANDS INDIES 


By an Ordinance of 16 December 1940* the Government of the 
Netherlands Indies has made special provision for the supervision 


1900, yee INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE: International Review of Agriculture, Dec. 
Pp 

2 The Age (Melbourne), 17 Jan. 1941. 

3 The Herald (Melbourne), 9 Jan. 1941. 

4 The Argus (Melbourne), 7 Jan. 1941. 

5 The Age (Melbourne), 11 Jan. 1941. 

6 Staatsblad van Nederlandsch-Indié, 1940, No. 569. 
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of the legal relations between employers and workers during the 
present emergency. 

A Board for Labour Affairs is to be set up by the Governor- 
General. The Board will be composed of a chairman, vice-chairman, 
and a panel of not more than twenty members; the chairman is to 
designate the members who are to deal with each particular case, 
and employers’ interests and workers’ interests must be represented 
by at least one member respectively. Power is conferred on the 
Board to summon witnesses and experts, and to nominate one or 
more of its members or other persons to carry out any measures it 
considers necessary. 


If an employer who has more than twenty workers in his service wishes, 
as a consequence of the present emergency, to terminate collectively the em- 
ployment of all or some of the workers, or to change the conditions of em- 
ployment to the disadvantage of the workers concerned, he must give written 
explanatory notice to the Board; if the employer considers that the termina- 
tion of employment or the changing of conditions of employment has no rela- 
tion to the present emergency, he must give written explanatory notice to 
the Board within one month after carrying out the measure in question. If 
the Board does not approve of the proposed measures, it is to make the 
necessary enquiries and consultations in order to reach agreement between the 
parties concerned. Should no agreement be reached, the matter is to be 
referred to the Director of Justice, whose award is to be final. 

When an employer, or a fund, foundation or similar body maintained by 
one or more employers, is compelled, as a consequence of the present emer- 
gency, to suspend or reduce payments of pensions, assistance or other allow- 
ances to former workers or the surviving dependants of workers or former 
workers, similar procedures are to apply. 

Individual workers whose employment is terminated, or whose condi- 
tions of employment are changed to their disadvantage, as a consequence of 
the present emergency or as a consequence of being called up for active service 
or compulsory civilian service, may appeal to the Board, and in such cases 
the award of the Board is to be final. 

The Board is also to advise the Governor-General on labour matters either 
on request or on its own initiative if the present emergency renders such 
action necessary; and the Governor-General may delegate other duties to the 
Board. 

The Ordinance came into operation on 18 December 1940. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN CANADA 
LEGISLATION IN MANITOBA 


In 1940 the Legislature of the Canadian Province of Manitoba 
adopted certain amendments to the Strikes and Lockouts Preven- 
tion Act of 17 April 19371, which provides for the appointment of 
boards of conciliation and investigation to adjust labour disputes. 
One of these amendments widens the definition of labour disputes 
so as to make the Act cover also “the refusal of an employer 
to engage in collective bargaining with his employees through their 
organisation or representative representing a majority of the em- 
ployees” and “the refusal of a majority of the employees to engage 
in collective bargaining with their employer”. 


Since under the Act, either party to a labour dispute may petition the 
Minister of Labour for the appointment of a joint board to investigate and 





1 Statutes of Manitoba, 1937, Ch. 40. 
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adjust the matter, it follows that in the exercise of their right to bargain 
collectively, either the employer or his employees through their organisation 
or representative may cause the other to be summoned before a joint board 
to explain a refusal to engage in collective negotiation for the purpose of 
making an agreement in respect of wages, hours of work, or other conditions 
of employment. 

When the refusal to negotiate collectively cannot be justified, the party 
found at fault may be compelled to engage in collective bargaining with a 
view to the adjustment of the conflict by conciliation between the interested 
parties, thus averting the disturbance and loss occasioned by a possible strike 
or lockout. 

It may be recalled that under the 1937 Act a board of conciliation and 
investigation must comprise three members, one appointed by each of the 
parties and the third selected by agreement by the first two. If the parties 
fail to make the required appointments, the Minister of Labour has authority 
to do so in their stead and to order the necessary investigations for the 
adjustment of the dispute. 


AN AGREEMENT IN THE SHIPPING INDUSTRY 


An illustration of the application of recent emergency legislation 
may be found in the settlement of a recent dispute between various 
shipping companies operating on the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence River and their unlicensed personnel represented by the Can- 
adian Seamen’s Union. A board of conciliation and investigation 
was set up under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
prohibits strikes and lock-outs until the dispute has been duly dealt 
with by such a board. In consequence an agreement was reached 
between the Union and those shipping companies which were pre- 
pared to acknowledge and accept the Union as the bargaining agency 
for their unlicensed personnel. 


The shipping companies which thus recognised the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union operate 155 out of the 209 vessels plying on the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River. Although the remaining vessels are owned by shipping 
companies which either did not recognise the Union or else had not yet 
taken a stand on the matter of representation, the award of the Board recom- 
mended that these companies should also sign the industrial agreement, which 
has been signed by the majority of the shipping companies, thereby establish- 
ing the policy to be followed in the industry of inland freight navigation. 

In coming to this conclusion the Board recalled the Order in Council of 
19 June 19407, which lays down the wartime policy for the regulation of 
labour conditions and speaks of “the right of association (of workers) in 
labour bodies and the right of organised workpeople to enter into collective 
agreements through which they may expect to exercise a more organic influence 
on the processes of industrial life’. The Board added: 


Labour is a partner in industry, and as such it is entitled to have not 
only the right to organise but the corresponding right and opportunity to 
utilise its organisation for collective negotiation and agreement with 
employers.* 


WRITTEN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


During the past months important decisions have been delivered 
by the Supreme Court of the United States on points of law govern- 


. 





1 Idem, 1940, Ch. 25. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, pp. 243 et seg. 
3 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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ing employer-employee relations. it may bez of interest to note 
some of these decisions, since the judicial interpretation of a law 
sometimes brings about changes in its application which are the 
equivalent of those effected by legislation. For instance, a recent 
judgment which is likely to have far-reaching consequences decided 
that collective agreements should be put in writing, although the 
National Labor Relations Act contains no explicit provision to 
that effect. 

















In the recent case of H. J. Heinz Company v. the National Labor Board 
the Supreme Court held that the National Labor Relations Act imposed on 
the employer the obligation to join with the representatives of the employees 
in signing a written agreement embodying the terms agreed upon in the 
course of collective negotiations. It pointed out that a refusal to sign such an 
agreement, when a request to that effect had been made by the chosen rep- 
resentatives of the employees, would amount to a refusal to bargain collec- 
tively as required by the Act, since it would deprive the interested parties of 
the advantages offered by the existence of a permanent record of the terms 
assented to. This would be the case particularly when the conditions of work 
agreed upon were of a complex character. 

The obligation to negotiate collectively as prescribed by the Act does not 
entail the obligation to arrive at an agreement, so that the decision of the 
Court in the above case applies only where employers and employees have 
been able in the first place to agree on the terms discussed in the course of 
their collective bargaining.’ 














THE PREVENTION OF LABOUR DISPUTES IN CHILE 






By a Circular of 23 December 1940 the Chilean Minister of the 
Interior communicated to the local authorities the decisions taken 
by the Government with a view to disciplining the social and econ- 
omic forces of the nation during the war. Two points of this Cir- 
cular relate to strikes and lockouts. 












In the first place, all strikes and lockouts lasting more than ten days are 
prohibited for the duration of the present war and of its detrimental effects 
on the national economy. At the end of the ten days, disputes must be settled 
by compulsory arbitration. Secondly, strikes in agriculture are prohibited 
altogether until the next harvest season is over, on the ground that agricul- 
tural production is the foundation of the nation’s food supply. Any wrongful 
acts intended to influence the wage level must be notified to the General 
Inspector of Labour, who will take suitable action. 

A second circular, of 2 January 1941, refers to the above provisions and 
invites the authorities to ensure that they are strictly observed. It points out 
that abuses have taken place and urges the authorities concerned to intervene 
in disputes at once in order to bring about an equitable settlement. 

Persons who are not directly concerned with a dispute and have been 


found to have promoted an unlawful strike will be prosecuted under the law.” 



















INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN CHINA 













The unusually high cost of living in Shanghai has recently led 
to a substantial increase in the number of industrial disputes. The 
recorded figure for December 1940 was 63, the highest reported 





1 Supreme Court of the United States, No. 73, Oct. Term, 1940. Judgment dated 6 Jan. 1941. 
2 La Naci6n, 23 Jan. 1941. 
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for any month so far. In 49 cases the disputes led to a strike, 2 of 
which resulted in lockouts by the employers. 


The 14 disputes which did not lead to a strike arose from the workers’ 
demands for wage increases, more allowances, etc. These demands were met 
by the settlement reached in six cases. 


The majority of the 49 strikes, namely, 42, arose out of questions of 
wages, allowances, bonuses, etc.; 4 were due to questions of employment or 
dismissal, 1 arose out of the enforcement of a collective agreement, 1 was 
the result of the workers’ opposition to the issue of new badges, and the last 
to their demand for better management. 44 of the strikes were known to 
have been settled during the month, most of them (29) with results favourable 
to the workers. 

The most serious cases were the strikes of thousands of Chinese police 
constables for higher pay both in the International Settlement and in the 
French Concession of Shanghai. Demands for a salary increase and various 
forms of allowances were also presented to the Shanghai Municipal Council 
by more than 700 members of the Fire Brigade in the International Settle- 
ment. The actions taken by these public employers have resulted in substantial 
increases of pay for the municipal staffs of the Shanghai Municipal Council 
and the French Municipal Council, and also for employees of many public and 
private institutions which have followed the lead of the Council in raising 
the pay of their employees.” 


EMPLOYMENT 


CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
LABOUR REQUIREMENTS FOR NATIONAL DEFENCE INDUSTRIES 


The execution of the large-scale national defence programme in 
the United States necessitates a positive adaptation of the labour 
supply to the demands of defence industries for workers. This 
adaptation, in turn, must be based upon advance estimates of the 
labour requirements of these industries, in order that labour recruit- 
ment and training programmes may be properly directed to meet- 
ing defence needs. Owing largely to the analysis of public works 
projects undertaken by the Federal Public Works Administration, 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has developed a method 
of estimating labour requirements which is proving of the greatest 
value in organising the country’s labour supply for carrying out the 
national defence programme. 

Reports on labour requirements estimated for the aircraft indus- 
try and for the shipbuilding industry have been published, and their 
findings are summarised briefly below; similar reports on other 
important defence industries are now in preparation. The reports 
estimate labour requirements with reference to the total number of 
additional workers who will be needed, geographical location, occu- 
pation and skill, and other factors which may be relevant. 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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The Aircraft Industry. 


At the beginning of 1941, it was estimated that the unfilled orders of 
the aircraft industry reached the huge total of over $3,700,000,000. The exe- 
cution of these contracts necessitates a great expansion of manufacturing floor 
space and equipment, and will require an enormously increased labour force. 

Manufacturing companies report the number of each model to be made 
in each month, and the man-hours of work required to make each model. On 
this basis, it is possible to estimate the number of man-hours per month 
necessary to keep production up to schedule. All estimates, of course, are 
subject to a wide margin of error. 

Although present employment in the aircraft industry is the highest ever 
reached, yet the rate of employment expansion must be even greater during 
the coming months than it has been during past months, if the contracts are 
to be fulfilled promptly. In October 1940, there were about 203,600 workers 
engaged in producing air frames, air engines, and propellers; by August 1941, 
there must be 455,500 such workers. “In other words (the report states), if 
the industry is to be able to deliver according to schedule, it will have to hire 
and train a quarter of a million new workers by August of 1941.” Even this is 
a conservative estimate, however, which excludes important groups of work- 
ers in non-military aircraft and accessory manufacturing and the possible 
labour requirements of new plants now under construction for which delivery 
schedules are not yet available. If these groups are added, the total employ- 
ment estimate would be 555,500 for August 1941. Moreover, in view of the 
likelihood that the United States and Great Britain will order additional 
bombing planes, the parts for which would be made so far as possible in 
automobile plants, the total estimated labour requirement will probably be 
below actual employment by August 1941. 

Of the quarter of a million new workers who will find employment in 
the aircraft industry by August 1941, about 75 per cent. will be required 
at the site of final assembly. Excluding sub-contracting, the largest number— 
124,600—of workers engaged in making air frames will be needed in plants 
on the Pacific Coast’, and 81,000 will be required in plants on the Atlantic 
Coast; plants in the interior of the country will need 47,800 workers, as 
compared with the employment of only 6,600 in October 1940. The greater 
part of engine production is concentrated in Atlantic Coast plants, for which 
33,500 workers will be needed in August 1941, while 22,300 will be needed 
in plants in other parts of the country; and propellers are made in plants 
located on the Atlantic Coast, requiring 7,900 workers by August 1941. 

In addition to the enquiries into the number of additional workers re- 
quired and the localities where they are needed, field studies have been made 
to determine the types of skill which will be required.* It is estimated that, 
in the air frame industry, skilled workers comprise 41.3 per cent. of the total, 
semi-skilled 46.5 per cent., unskilled 7.7 per cent., and others (including clerical) 
4.5 per cent. In the air engine industry, 37.4 per cent. of the workers are 
skilled, 46.6 per cent. semi-skilled, 9.9 per cent. unskilled, and 6.1 per cent. 
clerical and other grades. Each category of skill has been subdivided into 
occupations, and the percentage of the labour force and the numbers required 
in each occupation have been calculated. The number of additional workers 
needed by August 1941 can therefore be estimated both by occupation and by 
skill. The programme calls for 68,599 skilled workers by that date, 77,236 
semi-skilled workers, and 12,790 unskilled workers. 


It is to be noted (the report states) that these figures cover labour 
requirements and do not directly answer the question as to how workers 
are to be secured. It is to be assumed, for example, that the majority 
of the 11,300 skilled fuselage, tank, and wing assemblers will be recruited 
from among persons who are at present semi-skilled assemblers. If this 
method of upgrading is resorted to, the number of workers who will have 
to be hired directly as skilled assemblers will be reduced by the number 






















































1 Geographical concentration of air frame plants is now being officially discouraged, so that 
this concentration will not continue for long. 
2 These data are from studies for June 1939; further surveys are now under way. 
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upgraded from among the semi-skilled assemblers. The number to be 
hired as semi-skilled assemblers would, therefore, have to be correspond- 
ingly larger... F 


_ The report makes no attempt to appraise methods of training the addi- 
tional workers required by the aircraft industry. However, it concludes: 


The development of the skills indicated will undoubtedly require an 
increase in apprenticeship as well as an active programme of upgrading and 
of adaptation of existing skills. Furthermore, irom time to time methods 
of production are likely to be adapted to the existing labour supply and 
may lead to a substantial dilution of the labour force.’ 


The Shipbuilding Industry. 


The analysis of employment requirements for the construction of Gov- 
ernment vessels traces the expanding demand for men needed for the completion 
of all definitely projected work. The shipbuilding programme now under way 
in the United States is the largest in the nation’s history, totalling close on 
$5,000,000,000. The completion of the programme already launched will take 
four or five years; it will require expansion of the shipway and other facilities 
of the industry and an enormously increased labour force if the scheduled 
completion dates are to be met. 

The total number of workers employed in private shipyards in November 
1940 was about 111,100, of whom 73,000 were employed on the Federal ship- 
building programme and the rest on private repair or construction or foreign- 
account work. U.S. Navy yards employed 123,500 workers, but over half 
of this number were engaged in maintenance work or activities not concerned 
directly with ship construction. The total number of workers employed on 
the construction of Government vessels alone. was thus about 126,900—twice 
the average number employed in 1939 and over five times the number em- 
ployed in 1935. 

According to present scheduling, the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimates that there will be a continued increase in the number of workers to 
be hired for Government shipbuilding until a peak is reached in November 
1942 with total employment on that work amounting to some 388,400 work- 
ers, an increase of 261,500. Expressed in another way, employment in ship- 
yards between November 1940 and November 1942 must triple if the ships 
are to be finished on time. About 174,000 new workers will be needed by the 
end of the present year, and an additional 88,000 workers from January to 
November 1942. The number to be added each month naturally varies con- 
siderably in accordance with the stage of construction of the particular vessels 
being built. 

The rate of labour turnover in shipyards affects the number of new work- 
ers required. In November 1940 the rate was 5.27 per 100 workers, a high 
figure due largely to the lay-off_rate of 3.37 per 100. Although future turnover 
cannot be estimated, the number of new workers to be hired in coming months 
will have to be increased in order to maintain the total labour force at the 
needed level. 

The facilities for the construction or reconditioning of ships are located 
mainly along the Atlantic Coast (Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and New- 
port News handling over 60 per cent. of the shipbuilding programme now 
under way) and on the Great Lakes. It is estimated that the North Atlantic 
Coast area will require the largest number of new workers (146,000 by 
November 1942) ; about 38,000 workers will be required on the South Atlantic 
Coast; about 64,000 in the North and South Pacific Coast areas; and only 
about 14,000 along the Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Of the 225,700 new workers who will be required in private shipyards, as 
many as 104,341 or 46 per cent. must be skilled workers; another large pro- 
portion, 52,295 or 23 per cent., must be semi-skilled; 57,170 or 25 per cent., 
unskilled; and 4,984 or about 6 per cent., supervisory employees. In the U.S. 
Navy yards, over 61 per cent. of the new workers must be skilled (21,925), 


1U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF LABOR Statistics: Labor Requirements estimated 
or the Aircraft Industry under the National Defense Program as of December 19, 1940. 
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28 per cent. must be semi-skilled (9,846), and only 8 per cent. unskilled 
(2,775) and 3 per cent. supervisory (1,254). 

The large number of skilled workers needed by the shipbuilding industry 
is undoubtedly one of the most difficult defence labour problems to be solved 
in the coming months. The number of unemployed skilled shipbuilding work- 
ers registered with State employment offices in November 1940 was only 2,400, 
less than 2 per cent. of the additional skilled workers required during the 
months up to November 1942. Although skilled workers in other industrial 
groups, such as construction, may meet some of the labour requirements for 
the Government shipbuilding programme, the shipbuilding industry is never- 
theless faced with a tremendous problem in obtaining the necessary skilled 
workers.’ The report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics states: 


This need will undoubtedly be met in part by ‘upgrading’ and by 
adaptation of existing skills. However, the major part of the labour force 
will have to be recruited from the outside. The shortage of available 
skilled workers in this industry is such that most of the new workers will 
require careful selection and extensive training before they can be utilised 
effectively in the shipbuilding programme.* 


Work Projects FoR THE Post-DEFENCE PERIOD 


The President of the United States has indicated that he intends 
to ask authorisations from Congress to carry out a post-defence 
public works programme to mitigate the unemployment anticipated 
as a result of the economic demobilisation of defence industries, In 
line with this proposal, the Acting Commissioner of the Work Pro- 
jects Administration has set up a separate unit to plan concrete 
projects. 


In his statement the President drew from the experience of the last war, 
and recalled that the continuation of Government employment after the arm- 
istice had made the transition from war to peace less serious than it might 
have been. He announced that a reservoir of fully planned public works pro- 
jects, which might be undertaken as necessary in the post-defence period, was 
already being prepared. The projected programme would comprise projects 
which were self-liquidating so far as possible. 

Shortly after the President's announcement, the special project reservoir 
unit of the W.P.A. was established. It is charged “with the responsibility of 
providing a reservoir of useful public projects within the Federal Works 
Agency which might be placed in operation under Government auspices upon 
short notice to lessen the effect of post-defence unemployment”. 

The unit is under the control of a National Director, Mr. March, and will 
operate on a nation-wide basis, instead of being an integral part of the State 
and regional W.P.A. organisation. But that organisation will be of advantage 
to the new unit because its operations extend into every State and county of 
the United States; its experience of work projects and the co-operative rela- 
tionships which it has established with other agencies will be used fully in 
planning the new projects. 

All types of projects will be included, so long as they are socially useful 
in one way or another. Definite agreements with sponsors on financing and 
engineering plans can be worked out later, but the Acting W.P.A. Commis- 
sioner has emphasised that “the advance planning will make possible quick 
adjustments to changes in employment conditions and tend to stabilise economic 
conditions”.® 





1 The number of skilled workers still unemployed in the construction industry is relatively 
come. A number of these workers, such as riveters and steam fitters, can be used on shipbuilding 
work. 

2U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF LABor Statistics: Labor Requirements estimated 
or the Shipbuilding Industry under the National Defense Program as of December 31, 1940 

? FEDERAL WorkKS AGENCY, WorRK PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION: Press Release, 12 Feb. 1941 
New York Times, 8 Feb. 1941. 
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PLACEMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACTIVITIES 


The placing of workers in private employment through State 
employment services in the United States reached a record figure 
during 1940, reflecting an increasing use of public employment ser- 
vice in recruiting labour for defence and other industries. More- 
over, unemployment insurance activities reached a new high mark 
in 1940, despite the higher prevailing level of employment. 


Placement Activities. 


Placements in private industry by the public employment service num- 
bered 3,200,000 during 1940, a peak figure. Adding to this a total of 557,000 
placements in public employment, the number of jobs filled by public employ- 
ment offices totalled 3,800,000. The number filled in private industry in 1940 
was 20 per cent. higher than in 1939. The number of placements in public 
employment remained low throughout the year 1940, largely because of the 
contraction in public and relief works programmes. In the course of 1940, 
the number of applicants for work registered with State employment offices 
reached the highest figure in the history of the U.S. Employment Service, 
totalling over 16,500,000. These figures reflect a greatly increased use of 
public employment offices by employers recruiting workers for defence and 
other industries and by workers seeking employment. 


Unemployment Compensation. 


Benefit payments to workers insured against unemployment in the 49 
benefit-paying jurisdictions amounted to about $520,000,000 in 1940, as against 
$430,000,000 in 1939; the increase on the comparable figure for 1939 was 15 
per cent. It was estimated that 5,250,000 different workers received at least 
one benefit payment during 1940. 

In suggesting factors which contributed to increased claims and benefit 
payments to insured workers, the Federal Security Administrator noted that: 


(1) Better employment conditions provided higher wage credits against 
which benefits could be drawn. 

(2) The legislation of many States was amended, including liberal- 
isations regarding the length of the waiting period, minimum benefit pay- 
ments, the duration of benefits, etc. 


The monthly volume of unemployment benefits was considerably lower 
during the last six months of 1940 than during the first half of the year.’ 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN CANADA 


The number of persons on direct unemployment relief in Canada 
has been steadily reduced by the absorption of the unemployed in 
war industrial activity and by their incorporation in the armed 
forces. Because of the decrease in the need for such relief and 
also because of the increase in Dominion expenditure on other social 
services, the Dominion Government has discontinued contributions 
to the provinces for use in meeting direct relief costs. Some prov- 
inces, in turn have discontinued grants to their municipalities for 
their relief purposes, or are considering such action. At present, 
therefore, the municipalities are faced with the prospect of bearing 
a great part of the financial and administrative burden of provid- 
ing relief for the nearly 300,000 persons still dependent upon direct 
relief. 

1} FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD: Press Release, 10 Feb. 1941. 
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The background for this decision may lie primarily in war con- 
ditions but it lies also in the history of a 2 organisation in Canada. 
Relief has been, traditionally, a matter for provincial administra- 


tion. During the depression (beginning with 1930) the Domin- 
ion entered the relief field in order to assist the provinces and the 
municipalities in their emergency expenditure; and up to the present, 
it has played a steadily increasing role in the organisation and 
provision of relief, although Dominion grants for this purpose were 
never made conditional on any extensive Dominion interference in 
actual relief administration or standards. 


Extent of Relief. 


From 1930 to 1934, the Dominion contribution to municipal direct relief 
was about 33% per cent. In August 1934, the percentage system was changed 
to a grant-in-aid which the provinces could use, at their discretion, either for 
direct relief or for work or other forms of relief. This system gave way in 
1938, on the recommendation of the National Employment Commission, to a 
percentage system, under which the Dominion contributed 40 per cent. of total 
direct relief costs, the provinces 40 per cent., and the municipalities 20 per 
cent.* 

Since 1930, the Dominion has paid approximately $387,000,000 to supple- 
ment provincial and municipal relief expenditures, out of an estimated total 
of $970,000,000 paid by all three levels of government in the last ten years. 
Of the Dominion contribution, about $235,000,000 went for food, fuel, shelter, 
and clothing, about $119,000,000 for relief work projects*, $1,824,626 for relief 
land settlement within the Dominion, and the remainder for various other 
forms of relief expenses. 

A recent survey of direct unemployment relief in Canada, over the period 
covered by national relief registration (September 1936—October 1940), 
testifies to the fact that, after eighteen months of war, the number of persons 
on direct relief has been substantially reduced. From a peak figure of 1,208,902 
recipients in March 1937, the total fell to 250,500 in October 1940; this latter 
figure represents a drop of 54 per cent. from the total of 539,013 for the first 
month of the war. 

The latest figures available, those for December 1940, show that the grand 
total of all classes of persons on urban and agricultural relief had risen 
slightly to 298,500. Unemployed but fully employable persons on urban relief 
in December 1940 numbered 48,500, an increase of nearly 8 per cent. on the 
November total, but a reduction of 67 per cent. as compared with December 
1939, and of nearly 72 per cent. as compared with March 1940. 

An analysis of the figures by domestic status reveals very little change: 
the proportion of heads of families remains fairly constant at about two-thirds 
of the total number of fully employable persons on relief; individual persons 
comprised from 10 to 15 per cent., and fully employable dependants from about 
20 to 25 per cent., of the total. The largest single category of persons on urban 
relief was that of unemployable dépendants, who constituted about two-thirds 
of the total number of urban relief recipients. While the number of fully 
employable persons on relief declined steadily, the number of unemployables 
increased over the 1936 to 1940 period both absolutely and in relation to the 
corresponding decrease of fully and partially employable persons on relief. 

The reduction in the total number of relief recipients has been carried 
still further by better crop conditions in the west, which have markedly low- 
ered the number of resident farm operators and their dependents on agricul- 
tural relief. In 1937, the average number of such persons on relief was 305,951; 
by 1939, this average had dropped to 219,882, and the 1940 average is expected 
to be significantly lower. It should be noted, however, that persons on agri- 





1 With some variations in these percentages as regards transients. 

? Relief work programmes were undertaken on a fairly wide scale in earlier years, but now 
far fewer projects have been begun or are being undertaken. At present about 1,500 persons are 
engaged in relief work projects subsidised by the Dominion. 
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cultural relief are victims of distress caused by the weather or other conditions, 
quite apart from unemployment or unemployability. 


Discontinuation of Dominion Contributions. 


This was the general relief situation when, on 13 February 1941, the 
Minister of Labour announced that Dominion contributions for direct relief 
would be discontinued after 31 March. In issuing this decision, he called atten- 
tion to the vast expenditure of the Dominion Government for social services 
at the present time. This expenditure totalled $135,000,000 per year and 
comprised both ordinary peace-time appropriations (for example, for old age 
pensions) and special wartime appropriations (for example, for dependants’ 
allowances for men on service). Owing to this extensive spending, relief rolls 
had been reduced to such an extent that the Commissioner of Unemployment 
Relief considered that the withdrawal of the Dominion from the relief field 
would not place any greater burden on the provinces and municipalities than 
had been borne in the fiscal year 1940-411. The Minister of Labour argued, 
further, that this expenditure by the Dominion Government made available 
taxable incomes and revenues which amounted to several times the amount of 
the Dominion’s contributions for relief purposes. He added that the Domin- 
ion’s programme for training workers for industry involved an expenditure of 
over $5,000,000. In conclusion he stated that it would be extremely helpful if 
the provinces would assume the responsibility of unemployment aid, and that 
by so doing, they would be furthering their co-operation with the Dominion 
“in matters essential to the prosecution of the war”. 

The provinces were faced with a difficult problem. Ontario called a 
conference of mayors to consider the situation, and finally decided to contribute 
approximately 75 per cent. of total relief costs to its municipalities. Quebec 
announced discontinuance of provincial grants to municipalities, but at the 
same time suggested a possible extension of a works programme. Saskatchewan 
was faced with a serious problem, and it was suggested in the House that the 
Federal Government should be prepared to make a special grant to this prov- 
ince until war industries in other parts of Canada had absorbed Saskatchewan's 
surplus labour. 

Thus the position as regards the provision of relief for the coming year is 
not yet clear. It remains to be decided by the provinces in consultation with 
municipal representatives. Moreover, the reasons given by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment for withdrawing its contributions to provincial and municipal relief 
expenditures suggest that this withdrawal is only a temporary measure, justi- 
fied at present by the great increase of Dominion expenditure for other social 
services and for national defence, and by the decrease in the number of per- 
sons dependent upon direct relief. It may therefore be assumed that Dominion 
grants would be resumed if unemployment, after the war, were to become a 
national emergency, unless in the interim the recommendations of the National 
Employment Commission and of the Rowell-Sirois Commission regarding the 
introduction of a national system of relief for able-bodied unemployed through- 
out the Dominion are implemented by the Dominion in agreement with the 
provinces.” 


ENQUIRY INTO PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT FOR MARRIED WOMEN 
IN SWEDISH INDUSTRY 


As part of a general enquiry into the question of the part-time 
employment of married women in Sweden, the women labour in- 
spectors have studied the problem so far as industry is concerned. 





1 The Commissioner estimated, in fact, that this burden would be reduced by approximately 
$4,000,000 in the coming fiscal year. 

2 The Labour Gazette (Ottawa), Feb. 1941, pp. 85-87, 125-132. See International Labour 
Review, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 1, July 1938, pp. 96-104, for a summary of the recommendations of 
the National Employment Commission, and Vol. XLII, No. 6, Dec. 1940, pp. 347-376, for those 
of the Rowell-Sirois Commission. 
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The results of their investigation of the views of employers and 
women workers are summarised in a recent number of the organ 
of the Social Board.* 


The inspectors found that the system was rarely applied in industry, the 
chief reason being that employers were opposed to it on economic grounds. 
Overhead expenses, they said, rise with an increase in the number of employees, 
and the losses incurred during the period of training also increase. In the 
textile industry, employers were prepared to favour the system provided that 
it meant an increase in the supply of female labour and that the number of 
skilled workers would be sufficient. They feared, however, that if the system 
were introduced, all the married women now working full time would apply 
for part-time work, which would be disastrous for the factories since many 
of them employed a large number of married women. 

Many women employed in industry were against a part-time system, fear- 
ing that it would lead to a general deterioration of their conditions of employ- 
ment. In that case there was, in their view, also a risk that employers would 
take advantage of such lower conditions to press down the standard for full- 
time workers and in general to prefer part-time to full-time workers. 

It was generally agreed, however, that it was a matter of social import- 
ance to find means of making the work of women in industry lighter as long 
as their children are at school. But there should be no compulsion, whether 
to make a married woman work half-time or to make an employer introduce 
a part-time system. 


RECRUITING LEGISLATION IN NortH BORNEO 


The Government of the State of North Borneo has promulgated 


the Labour Recruiting Rules, 1940, thereby giving effect to the 
Recruiting of indigenous Workers Convention (No. 50) 1936. 


Provision is made for the issue under safeguards of labour recruiters 
licences, valid for a maximum period of 12 months. No labour recruiter may 
make an advance exceeding the sum of five dollars to any recruited labourer, 
and no advance may be made by a labour recruiter who is himself a labourer. 
Provision is made for compulsory medical examination and for the presenta- 
tion of the labourer to the local administrative officer. The labour recruiter 
or his employer is required to pay the cost of transport and maintenance to 
the place of employment under prescribed conditions. Native chiefs and head- 
men are prohibited from acting as recruiting agents, exercising pressure upon 
possible recruits or receiving any special remuneration or special inducement 
for assistance in recruiting. Public officers may not recruit for private under- 
takings except when the recruited labourers are to be employed on works ot 
public utility for the execution of which private undertakings are acting as 
contractors for a public authority.’ 


Micitary LAaspour IN UGANDA 


On 22 November 1940 the Government of Uganda promulgated 
the Defence (Native Personnel) Regulations, 1940, to provide pow- 
ers for the calling up of Natives for employment either on duties 
in connection with work of a military character or as members of 
the East Africa Military Labour Service Unit. The Regulations 
were amended on 11 December 1940. 





1 Sociala Meddelanden, No. 11, 1940. 
2 State of North Borneo Official Gazette, 7 Nov. 1940. 
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The Uganda Regulations largely repeat the terms of the Kenya Regula- 
tions of 3 September 1940 as amended on 10 October 1940. Provision is made 
. for previous medical examination and for payment during employment. The 
maximum period of compulsory service is limited to 15 months. 

Explaining the measure in the Legislative Council on 21 November, the 
Acting Governor of Uganda stated that these powers had been taken “not 
because we feel that volunteers to the number required will not be forthcoming, 
but to ensure that enlistment in that service will not affect prejudicially the 
man-power distribution as required for our general war effort in other 
directions” .* 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 


LEGISLATION IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


REGULATION OF Hours oF WorkK AND Rest PERIODS 
OF Roap TRANSPORT WoRKERS 


A Decree (No. 66078) was issued in Argentina on 28 June 1940 
to regulate the hours of work of road transport workers in the 
Federal Capital and the National Territories. Its provisions are 
very largely in conformity with the international Draft Convention 
(No. 67) of 1939 on the subject and the Control Books (Road 
Transport) Recommendation (No. 63) also of 1939, in so far as 
vehicles engaged in the transport of goods are concerned. The 
Decree applies (a) to persons employed as drivers of vehicles used 
for the transport of goods by road, and (b) to other workers em- 
ployed in work connected with such vehicles or in the loading or 
unloading of the vehicle, provided that they travel with the vehic- 
les or perform subsidiary work in connection with transport. The 
regulations do not apply to transport by agricultural undertakings 
in so far as such transport is directly connected with and exclusively 
used for the work of the undertaking. 


The hours of work of the persons covered by the Decree may not exceed 
48 in the week, but may be calculated over a fortnight, in which case they 
may not exceed 51 hours in any one week from Monday to Sunday. The 
maximum working day is fixed at 8 hours, but this limit may be exceeded 
(a) by one hour in order to make up for the Saturday half-holiday, and (b) 
by one additional hour provided that this is eompensated by corresponding 
reductions on other days in such a way that the statutory weekly limit is not 
exceeded. 

Hours of work are defined as “the time during which the persons con- 
cerned are at the disposal of the employer or of any other person entitled to 
claim their services”, and include: 


(1) time spent in work done during the running time of the vehicle; 

(2) time spent in subsidiary work; 

(3) periods of mere attendance; 

(4) breaks for rest and interruptions of work of less than half-an- 
ans or during which the worker is not free to dispose of his time as he 
pleases. 





1 The Uyanda Gazette, 30 Nov. and 16 Dec. 1940. 
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The running time of the vehicle is defined as the time from the moment 
when it starts at the beginning of the working day until the moment when 
it stops at the end of the working day, excluding any periods of not less than 
one hour during which the running of the vehicle is interrupted and the 
persons who drive or travel with the vehicle are free to dispose of their 
time as they please or are engaged in subsidiary work. The term “subsidiary 
work” is defined as work in connection with the vehicle or its load which is 
done outside the running time of the vehicle, including more particularly: 
(i) work in connection with accounts, the paying of cash, the signing of 
registers, the handing in of service sheets, the checking of tickets, and other 
similar work; (ii) the taking over and garaging of the vehicle; (ii) driving 
from the place where the worker signs on to the place where he takes over 
the vehicle and from the place where he leaves the vehicle to the place where 
he signs off; (iv) work in connection with upkeep and repair of the vehicle; 
(v) the loading and unloading of the vehicle. 

The term “periods of mere attendance” is defined as periods during which 
a person remains at his post solely in order to reply to possible calls or to 
resume action at the time fixed in the time-table. 

The National Labour Department may, after consultation with the organ- 
isations of employers and employees concerned, authorise longer working 
hours than those specified above in the case of persons whose work is fre- 
quently interrupted by periods of mere attendance. 

In the case of work performed by shifts succeeding each other without 
interruption or with only one weekly interruption, the maximum daily hours 
of work for each shift are fixed at 8 hours including hours on night duty, but 
there must be a rotation of shifts so that no shift works at night for more 
than one week in every three. On the day when shifts are changed, daily 
hours of work may exceed 8 for the shift which is relieving the shift begin- 
ning its rest period. 

Every worker when on duty must carry a work book in the prescribed 
form, and this work book must be shown to the labour inspector on request. 
Detailed provisions are laid down as to the use to be made of these work 
books and the particulars to be shown in them and on the control sheets they 
contain. 

In case of accident or force majeure, the statutory working hours may be 
exceeded, provided that (a) the overtime is limited to the time necessary for 
the performance of indispensable work, and (b) the employer is shown to 
have complied faithfully with his statutory duties. Any hour or fraction of 
an hour worked in excess of 10 on any day is to be considered as overtime 
and paid for at a rate of not less than time and one-half. Any accidental 
prolongation of hours of work which cannot be compensated by time off in such 
a manner as to bring weekly hours within the statutory average is also to 
be considered as overtime. 

With a view to preventing accidents, no driver may drive a vehicle con- 
tinuously for more than five hours. A working day of more than five hours 
must be broken by a minimum rest interval of one half-hour unless the driver 
enjoys several shorter intervals of rest totalling not less than half-an-hour in 
the aggregate. Every driver must be given a rest period of not less than 
12 hours in the 24. This minimum may be reduced twice in any fortnight, 
provided that compensatory rest is granted in such a way that the average 
daily rest during the fortnight is not less than 12 hours, not reckoning the 
ordinary period of weekly rest. Where work is performed in shifts, the rest 
period may be reduced to 8 hours on one day in the week for the purposes 
of the change of shifts. 

The Decree also contains detailed provisions as regards the compensatory 
rest to be granted for work performed during the statutory weekly rest period, 
(from 1 p.m. on Saturday to midnight on Sunday).* 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT OF PRIVATE EMPLOYEES 


The conditions of employment of employees in private banks and 
of commercial travellers have been regulated by two Acts: No. 


1 Boletin Oficial, 31 July 1940, p. 10,409. 
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12,637 of 4 September 1940 and No. 12,651 of 8 October 1940 
respectively. 


Private Bank Employees. 


The Act of 4 September 1940 establishes the right of employees of private 
banks to stability of employment, a minimum salary, and salary increments, 
and contains other provisions respecting their conditions of employment. The 
fundamental principles governing employment in such banks are enumerated 
in the Act as follows: 


As regards stability of employment, employees may not be dismissed 
before becoming entitled to a pension, except for serious reasons as 
explicitly defined in the Act: conviction by a court of law for an offence 
against the bank or against a third party, or issue of an order for preven- 
‘tive arrest; physical or mental incapacity, or chronic illness of a contagious 
character; prolonged or repeated absence from duty; serious or repeated 
insubordination, or disorderly conduct; repeated attachment orders on the 
employee’s salary. 

A minimum salary or wage must be fixed for the whole staff, and 
there must be regular increments in salary, based on competence and 
seniority. 

A family allowance at the rate of 5 pesos for each dependent child 
under sixteen years of age must be paid in addition to the salary or wage. 

Hours of work must be fixed in such a way as to combine efficiency 
with consideration for the health of employees. 

The minimum age for admission to employment is eighteen years and 
applicants must enjoy good health. 

Staff regulations must define the relations between banks and their 
employees. 


The Act further provides for the constitution of an honorary Advisory 
Board, composed of a delegate of the Central Bank of the Republic, who is to 
act as chairman, two representatives of the private banks and two representa- 
tives of their staffs, to be appointed by the Federal Executive after consulta- 
tion with the parties concerned, one representative of the Ministry of Finance, 
and one of the National Labour Department. The term of office of members 
of the Board is three years, but its members may be re-appointed. The Board 
is to advise the Federal Executive on the regulations to be issued in pursuance 
of the Act, and on all questions submitted to it in relation to the interpreta- 
tion and application of the Act. The Act also provides for the setting up of 
a Banking Tribunal to settle disputes arising out of its application. This 
Tribunal is to act, so far as possible, as a board of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion. An appeal may be lodged against its decisions with the competent 
Federal Court. 

Fines inflicted for breaches of the Act are to be paid over to the Bank 
Employees’ Pensions Fund.* 


Commercial Travellers. 


The Act of 8 October 1940 applies to persons whose regular employment 
is that of commercial traveller and who, as representing one or more com- 
mercial or industrial firms, conduct business concerning the trade or industry 
of the person or persons by whom they are employed, against an agreed 
remuneration. Failing a written agreement to the contrary with their em- 
ployers, travellers may conduct business for other commercial or industrial 
firms, provided that such business relates to a different kind of merchandise. 

Remuneration, based on commissions reckoned in accordance with the 
amount of business performed by the traveller, has to be paid on the basis of 
all orders for goods or service accepted by their employers, or not refused by 
them within 30 days. 





1 Boletin Oficial, 19 Sept. 1940, p. 12,473. 
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Commercial and industrial firms must keep a special book, registered and 
initialled in the same manner as their ordinary business books, and containing 
the following details: 


(1) the name of each traveller and date on which he entered upon 
his duties; 

(2) salaries, travelling expenses, and commissions ; 

(3) the district or place allotted to each traveller for the perform- 
ance of his duties, where that has been fixed; 

(4) orders for goods or services handed in or sent by each traveller 
in the order of their arrival, the amount of the relevant commission, and 
the amount of commissions due in respect of business effected, without the 
intervention of the traveller, with customers residing in the district al- 
lotted to him. 

(5) the notifications addressed to each traveller of the sales and 
commissions mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

(6) the nature of the goods to be sold and the products which 
travellers are not allowed to submit or to sell. 


The amount of commission due must be paid monthly to each traveller 
when the headquarters of the firm by which he is employed are situated in the 
same place as that where he performs his duties. In other cases, payment 
must be made every three months. 

Except in case of their own fault or fraud, travellers shall not be liabie 


for the insolvency of their customers.’ 


APPRENTICESHIP IN THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


An Order was issued on 7 December 1940 by the General Mari- 
time Prefecture prescribing the conditions for employment as ap- 
prentice fishermen. Youths of from fourteen to sixteen years of age 
may serve as apprentice fishermen on vessels engaging in river or 
coastwise fishing, provided that these are in the charge of their 
fathers or brothers. They must be in possession of a sailing permit, 
granted by the General Maritime Prefecture on condition that they: 
(a) are not less than fourteen nor more than sixteen years of age; 
(b) have the consent of their father, widowed mother, or guardian; 
(c) have been vaccinated and re-vaccinated; (d) know how to 
swim; (¢) are physically fit for life on board ship, as attested by a 
certificate issued after a medical examination. The medical exam- 
ination must be renewed each year. 

Time spent in employment as an apprentice fisherman may be taken into 
account for the purpose of qualifying for other occupations. 

In no case may the engagement of apprentice fishermen be authorised for 
the purpose of replacing ordinary members of the crew, and any such appren- 
tices must be reckoned as supernumeraries as regards the regulation man- 
ning of the vessel. 

The agents of the General Maritime Prefecture are required to devote 
special attention to supervising the conditions of work and life of apprentice 
fishermen and to report any cases where they consider that such conditions 
may in any way be harmful to them.* 


REGULATION OF CHILD LABOUR IN BriITISH HONDURAS 


In British Honduras an Ordinance adopted on 7 November 
1940 regulates the employment of children. 





1 Boletin Oficial, 10 Oct. 1940. 
2 Digesto Maritimo y Fluvial,Article 1273his. 
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No child under twelve years of age may be employed. Children between 
twelve and fourteen years may not be employed before the close of school hours, 
before 6 a.m., or after 8 p.m., for more than two hours on any day in which 
they are required to attend school, for more than two hours on any Sunday, 
to lift, carry or move heavy goods, or in any other occupation likely to be 
injurious. 

Nevertheless, regulations may be issued authorising the employment of 
children under the age of twelve years by their parents or guardians in light 
agricultural or horticultural work in the parents’ or guardians’ lands or gardens. 
Regulations may also be issued prohibiting absolutely the employment of 
children under fourteen years in any specified occupation and prescribing 
hours, holidays, rest periods and other conditions for the employment of 


children.’ 


CHILD LABOUR IN THE UNITED STATES 
RECENT LEGISLATION 


Child labour was prohibited and the work of young persons 
regulated in the United States by the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, the constitutionality of which has now been sustained by a 
decision of the United States Supreme Court handed down on 3 


February 1941.? 

The Federal Act, however, applies only to employment in connec- 
tion with the production and distribution of goods for inter-state 
commerce. Meanwhile progress has been realised during the past 
year in various States of the Union as regards the protection of 
child labour employed in connection with intra-state commerce. For 
example, the New Jersey Child Labor Act was completely revised ; 
in Massachusetts the minimum age for admission to employment 
was raised; and Virginia prohibited the employment of young per- 


sons in quarries. 


New Jersey. 


The new Child Labor Act, which came into force on 1 September 1940, 
is a comprehensive measure and meets the standards of the Federal Act. 


Minimum Age. The minimum age for employment in factories and in 
any occupation during school-hours is raised from fourteen to sixteen years. 
For work outside school hours and during the holidays in non-factory, non- 
prohibited employment the minimum age for admission is fixed at fourteen, 
and for work in agriculture, at twelve years. In street trades, outside school 
hours, the minimum age for girls is fixed at eighteen and for boys at fourteen 
years (twelve years for boys delivering newspapers and magazines on resi- 
dential routes). For work in connection with power-driven machinery the 
minimum age is sixteen years; and for work in specified hazardous occupa- 
tions and in occupations declared to be hazardous to the life, health, safety 
or welfare of minors by the Commissioner of Labor after public hearing, the 
minimum age is fixed at eighteen years. 

Employment certificates are now required for minors of under eighteen 
years (formerly, sixteen years); certificates to prove age may be obtained 
by or for persons between eighteen and twenty-one years; special permits are 
required for work in street trades outside school-hours and for children between 
twelve and sixteen years occupied in agriculture. 


Hours of Work. The Act establishes a maximum 8-hour day, 40-hour 
week, and 6-day week for minors under eighteen years. Combined hours of 
work and school hours may not exceed 8 a day for children under sixteen 
years, and a lunch period of at least 30 minutes must be given after 5 hours 

1 British Honduras, The Employment of Children Ordinance, 1940, No. 8 of 1940. 

2 See below, p. 443. 
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of work. In agriculture, daily hours are limited to 10, except on school days, 
when combined hours of work and school may not exceed 8. The provisions 
fixing a maximum 8-hour day, 40-hour week, and 6-day week apply also to 
children under sixteen years in street trades, a 7-day week being permitted 
for the sale and delivery of newspapers and magazines. 


Night Work. Night work is prohibited from 6 p.m. to 7 a.m. for minors 
under sixteen years, and from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. for minors between sixteen 
and eighteen years. Boys between sixteen and eighteen years may work in 
non-factory and non-prohibited employment during school holidays until 11 
p.m., and minors between fourteen and eighteen years may appear in con- 
certs or theatrical performances up to 11 p.m. Boys of fourteen to sixteen 
years may sell and deliver newspapers and magazines after 5.30 a.m. 


Exemptions. Agricultural work and domestic service performed outside 
school hours or during holidays in the child’s own home, directly for his 
parents or legal guardian, are exempted from all provisions of the Act. 


Compulsory Education. New Jersey has also amended its compulsory 
school attendance provisions in order to bring them into agreement with the 
new child labour standards. School attendance is compulsory up to the age 
of sixteen years, except for physically or mentally incapacitated children. With 
the approval of the State Commissioner of Education and the State Commis- 
sioner of Labor, the school attendance of children of fourteen to sixteen years 
may be combined under certain conditions with a part-time programme carried 
on as a part of their schooling.’ 


Massachusetts. 


An amendment of the laws relating to compulsory school attendance and 
child labour was approved on 8 December 1939. 


Minimum Age. The minimum age for admission to employment was 
raised from fourteen to sixteen years for employment in specified establish- 
ments. Children between fourteen and sixteen years of age may work only 
under limited conditions on special permits, which are issued for those attend- 
ing co-operative courses in certain factories and establishments, those working 
in private domestic service or service on farms and those whose welfare, in 
the discretion of the Superintendent of Schools, will be better served through 
the granting of such permits. The age at which home-workers’ certificates 
can be obtained is raised from fourteen to sixteen years, and the age for ad- 
mission to work in street trades during school hours is likewise raised from 
fourteen to sixteen except for a child who is granted a special permit as above 
defined. The amendment makes the street trade law, which formerly applied 
only in towns with a population of 50,000 or more, State wide.” 


Virginia. 

As a result of the revision and codification of the mining laws, the employ - 
ment of minors under eighteen years in or oe any quarry is now prohi- 
bited; formerly the prohibition related only to employment in mines. } 

The minimum school term was increased from 160 to 180 days, and the 


scope of school attendance provisions was widened in the case of rural 
children.* 


CHILDREN IN THE THEATRE 


The lack of information concerning children as actors in theatres 
in the United States and the differences in the existing legislation 
on this subject in the various States of the Union led the National 
Child Labor Committee, after consultation with representatives of 
theatrical and child welfare interests, to undertake a study to serve 
as a basis for consideration of standards of legislation. The study 





1 U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, CHILDREN’S BUREAU: The Child, Nov.-Dec. 1940, pp. 149-150. 


2U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor, DiviISION OF LABOR STANDARDS: Digest of State and Federal 
Legislation Enacted July 1, 1939, to July 1, 1940. Bulletin No. 40, p. 4. 


3U.S, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, CHILDREN’S BuREAU: The Child, Nov.-Dec. 1940, p. 150. 
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was limited to children employed in the legitimate theatre in New 
York City, but may be extended to allied fields later. An advisory 
committee, including representatives of the theatre as well as child 
welfare authorities and psychiatrists, assisted the Committee in its 
work. The results of the enquiry have been published in a report’, 
which is summarised below. 


Minimum Age. 


In New York the minimum age ‘for child actors has for a long time been 
fixed at seven years. In some States of the Union a minimum age is not fixed 
by law, in one State it is twelve years, in a few fourteen or fifteen, in a good 
number sixteen, and in others again eighteen years. There appears to be a 
tendency in recent years to relax age standards. 


Hours of Work. 


When judging the hours of work of child actors it should be remembered 
that work in the theatre is irregular and intermittent, and that most children 
are employed only during a small fraction of the year, varying with the 
number of plays in which the child takes part and the length of the run. 
Child actors’ employment is regulated by contracts of the Actors’ Equity (the 
actors’ organisation), which limit rehearsals to 8 hours a day (including one 
hour for meals) during the first rehearsal week; there is no limitation for 
the last rehearsal week. The child’s part being small, many directors do not 
require the child’s presence during all rehearsal hours every day. The hours 
for the final rehearsal are often very long; dress rehearsals may last from 4 
hours to an entire night. 

Child actors also spend a considerable part of their time in seeking 
employment and visiting employment agents or producers of plays who have 
advertised a vacancy in the papers. In order to protect children against 
unscrupulous agents, Actors’ Equity has approved 32 employment agents and 
fixed minimum commission rates. In this connection the Committee suggests 
that a central service should be created, possibly through the labour organ- 
isations concerned, which could act as an employment exchange. This service, 
having a record of all children employed, would make it possible to enforce 
regulations restricting or prohibiting the employment of children in other 
professional work while appearing in a play. Most child actors, in fact, do not 
limit their professional work to the stage but are employed also in allied 
fields: radio, motion pictures, television, commercial photography, etc., some- 
times even while being engaged in a play. 

The amount of leisure time varies during the periods of employment. 
During rehearsal weeks daily leisure is estimated at 2 hours, 4 to 6 of the 
day hours being spent in the theatre and 2 to 4 hours in school. During the 
run of a play the child actor has more leisure, spending about 2 hours a day 
in the theatre, with the exception of the two matinee days each week; he 
has 4 weekday afternoons free from school, Saturday morning, and all Sun- 
day, provided that he does not engage in other professional work. 


Education. 


School attendance is one of the great problems for child actors. Accord- 
ing to the information collected, children sometimes have to be present at 
rehearsals both morning and afternoon, or sometimes during the afternoon 
and the evening. Many children of compulsory school age enrol in the 
Professional Children’s School, to which only child actors are admitted and 
which also arranges for studies by correspondence for children on road tours. 
The report states that the great majority of the children studied by the Com- 
mittee were of superior mental ability and that their education did not seem 
to have suffered from their stage employment. Playwrights, adult actors, pro- 


1 NATIONAL CHILD LaBor ComwiTTEE: Children in the Theatre. By Anne Hood HARKEN 
and Gertrude Folks ZimAND (New York, 1941). 
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ducers, and others associated with the theatre who were consulted were of 
the opinion that children should not be barred from the stage, on the ground 
that their employment was not harmful, but valuable from the cultural and 
educational point of view. 


Earnings. 


With regard to the earnings of the children, the investigators found that 
for the majority the money earned was entirely used for their own benefit. 
In about one third of the cases investigated the children contributed to the 
family expenses, whilst in three cases the’ children were the sole wage earners 
of the family. The current minimum salary rates established by Actors’ 
Equity for child actors speaking lines are: for the first five days’ rehearsal 
no salary, for the remainder of the rehearsal period 20 dollars per week, and 
during the run of the play 25 dollars. For “extras” who speak no lines the 
minimum rate is 15 dollars after the first week. 


Recommendations. 


In conclusion, the report recognises that the business side of the work 
and the job-hunting, the nervous strain resulting from daily audiences and 
from being constantly in an artificial environment, etc. may be detrimental to 
the child’s normal development. On the other hand, co-operation at an early 
age in team work and the development of responsibility are to be considered 
as an advantage. Certain recommendations are therefore made. 

Legislation could be framed to permit reasonable regulation of the appear- 
ance of children on the legitimate stage without removing existing barriers to 
the employment of children in other branches of the entertainment field, such 
as appearances in vaudeville, night clubs, and acrobatic performances. Uni- 
formity in standards among cities and States is essential. This might be 
achieved by: (a) a Federal law setting standards for children appearing in 
travelling performances; (b) amendment of existing State laws to bring them 
into agreement with the standards recommended; (c) enactment of State laws 
somewhat along the lines of the present Maryland statute, which permits a 
non-resident child to appear in a limited number of performances if he 
produces a permit from another city or State. 

The minimum age for the admission of children to employment on the 
stage should be determined in the light of the degree to which protective 
measures recommended by the Committee can be enforced. A few members 
of the Committee believed that no age limit should be fixed, while the majority 
recommended five, six or seven years. Permits, g.anted after a medical exam- 
ination, should he required for each production fo. children under sixteen 
years, and birth certificates for minors of sixteen and seventeen years. A 
child should be medically examined every six months if the run of a play 
continues beyond that period. The permits should be issued by the same 
authorities and under the same general rules and regulations as for other types 
of work, after ascertaining regular school attendance (or its equivalent through 
tutoring or correspondence work) for children of compulsory school age. 

Most of the Committee members were in favour of limiting all time spent 
at the theatre during rehearsal to 24 hours per week (30 hours for the last 
rehearsal week). The number of performances at which a child under sixteen 
years may appear should be limited to two a day and eight a week (nine in 
a week including a national or State holiday). The total time spent in the 
theatre for performances and rehearsals should not exceed 6 hours a day and 
24 hours a week. There should be no performance or rehearsal after 11.30 
p.m. for children under sixteen years. Facilities for physical rest under the 
supervision of a guardian should be given during the time a child is not 
actually on the stage. Except in special circumstances, a child should not be 
permitted to engage in other employment while rehearsing or performing in 
a play. Producers should give consideration to the possibility of having 
alternates for children in the cast. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF EVACUATED CHILDREN 


Special measures concerning ‘the employment of children who 
have been evacuated from war zones have been taken in New 
Zealand and im the United States. 


New Zealand. 


The British Children Emergency Regulations 1940, which were approved 
by an Order in Council of 18 September 1940, apply to all children officially 
evacuated to New Zealand from the United Kingdom during the present war 
and contain provisions concerning the conditions under which the children may 
be employed. The children are committed to the care of the Superintendent 
of the Child Welfare Branch of the Department of Education in accordance 
with the provisions of the Child Welfare Act, 1925. 

A child who has ceased to attend school as a full-time pupil may not be 
employed without the prior consent of the Superintendent, and the hours of 
work, the nature of the employment, the rates of wages, and generally the 
terms and conditions of the employment must be such as may from time to 
time be approved by the Superintendent. They may in no case be less favour- 
able to the child than the terms and conditions applicable to other employees 
of the same status engaged in the industry or occupation in which the child 
is employed.” 


United States. 


Children from the war zones may be admitted to the United States under 
a plan approved by the President of the United States and by the Departments 
of State and Justice. The procedure for the admission of refugee children of 
under sixteen years is simplified, provided that a corporation not for profit, 
organised for the purpose of assuring the care and support of such children 
and approved by the Attorney General, has given an assurance that arrange- 
ments have been or will be made for the reception and placement of these 
children in accordance with the standards of the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labour. 

Such standards were prescribed for child care organisations by the Child- 
ren’s Bureau on 28 June 1940. They provide among other' things that European 
children received for care should not be gainfully employed prior to the age 
of sixteen years, and that the Children’s Bureau should at all times have 
access to all premises used for the care of children and to the records of 
such children.” 


Tue Unitep States Farr LAaspor STANDARDS ACT 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE ACT UPHELD BY THE SUPREME COURT 


In 1918, the Supreme Court of the Wnited States had ruled, 
by a five to four decision in the case of Hammer v. Dagenhart, 
that Congress was powerless to exclude the products of child labour 
from inter-state commerce. Had the Supreme Court maintained 
the same attitude today as regards the power of Congress to enact 
labour legislation in respect of labour concerned in inter-state com- 
merce, it would have been obliged to rule the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 24 October 1938* unconstitutional. However, in a decision 
handed down on 3 February 1941, in the case of the United States 
v. F. W. Darby Lumber Company, the Court over-ruled the decision 
in Hammer v. Dagenhart. It declared that: 





1 Statutory Regulations 1940, No. 239. 
2? UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, CHILDREN’S BUREAU: The Child, July 1940, p. 9. 
3Cf. Industrial and Labor Information, Vol. LX VII, No. 4, 25 July 1938, p. 90. 
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The conclusion is inescapable that Hammer v. Dagenhart was a departure 
from the principles which have prevailed in the interpretation of the commerce 
clause, both before and since the decision and that such vitality as a precedent 
as it then had has long since been exhausted. 


The Court quoted, with approval, the dissenting judgment del- 
ivered in Hammer v. Dagenhart by the late Justice Oliver Wendell 


Holmes: 


They (the States) may regulate their internal affairs in their domestic 
commerce as they like, but when they seek to send their products across the 
State line, they are no longer within their rights. If there were no Consti- 
tution and no Congress, their power to cross the line would depend upon 
their neighbours. Under the Constitution, such commerce belongs not to the 
States but to Congress to regulate. It may carry out its views of public 
policy whatever indirect effect they may have upon the activities of the State. 
Instead of being encountered by a prohibitive tariff at her boundaries, the 
State encounters the public policy of the United States, which it is for Con- 


gress to express. 
The Court added further: 


Whatever their motive and purposes, regulations of commerce which do 
not infringe some constitutional prohibition are within the power conferred 
on Congress by the Commerce Clause . . . The authority of the Federal 
Government over inter-state commerce does not differ in extent or character 
from that retained by the States over intra-state commerce.’ 


MINIMUM WAGES FoR RAILWAY PorTERS 


Before the entry into force of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
the payment of railway porters (“red caps’) was dependent entirely 
upon tips or gratuities given by the public, without cost to the rail- 
way company. The porters were even required to purchase and 
maintain at their own expense uniforms meeting the specifications 
of the company. During the period 24 October 1938 to 14 April 
1940, an enquiry carried out by the Administrator of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act on the working of the plan in Grand Central Ter- 
minal in New York and the Union Terminal in Washington, i Me 
shows that an “accounting and guarantee arrangement” was in 
effect. Under this system the porters were required to account to 
the company for all tips received, while the company guaranteed 
the payment of whatever amount might be necessary to bring the 
amount thus received by the porters up to the minimum amount 
required under the Act. * 


The total tips received by the porters during the period in question 
amounted to $195,730.12, which fell short of the total minimum wages due 
under the Act by $548.54. This amount was accordingly made up by the 
company. But the company deducted from the total amount due to the porters 
the cost of their uniforms and the maintenance thereof, and also an amount 
to cover liability for lost baggage. These deductions were held unlawful by 
the Administrator. 

From 15 April 1940 the company provided porterage service under a new 
plan (now in effect in most large terminal companies throughout the coun- 
try), under which porters are carried on the regular payroll and are paid the 
minimum wage in cash by the company but are required to collect from 
passengers on behalf of the company a charge by the company of 10 cents per 
bag or parcel carried. 





New York: Times, 4 Feb. 1941. 





1 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 4, No. 6, 10 Feb. 1941; 
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The company’s records show that from 15 April to 30 September 1940 
inclusive (5% months) the porters collected from passengers and turned over 
to the company a total sum of $94,677.33. Payroll expenditures by the com- 
pany for porterage service at the minimum wage rate for the same months 
amounted to $71,799.84. The gross profit to the company for this period was 
thus $22,877.49; but the company claims that its net profit for the period 
was only $14,950.23. 

In the country as a whole, however, the porters are complaining that 
they receive less under the new plan than they did when they were com- 
pensated by tips, and as a result of these complaints, Senator Thomas intro- 
duced a resolution in the Senate on 14 October directing the Administrator to 
investigate the plan with a view to determining: (a) the extent to which it 
violates the letter or the spirit of the Fair Labor Standards Act or other 
Federal statutes; (b) the extent to which the plan is subject to regulation 
under the Act in its present form; and (c) what legislation, if any, should 
be enacted for the purpose of regulating the plan.’ 


Pariw Houipays FoR APPRENTICES IN SoUTH AFRICA 


The Union of South Africa possesses no general legislative pro- 
vision in respect of paid holidays for apprentices, but in fact steps 
have been taken in virtue of various Acts as a result of which a 
considerable number of apprentices do enjoy such holidays. These 
steps are indicated below, with reference to the particular Act under 
which they have been taken. 


The Apprenticeship Act, 1922. 


The Cape Motor Industry Apprenticeship Committee recommended leave 
on full pay on all statutory public holidays, together with one unbroken period 
of 6 clear working days per year. This has been given effect to by the 
Minister of Labour by publication of the necessary notices in the Government 
Gazette. 

The Port Elizabeth Motor Apprenticeship Committee recommended leave 
on full pay for 12 consecutive workings days, to include two week-ends. This 
will be given effect to by the Minister of Labour by publication in the Gov- 
ernment Gazette. 

The Cape Town and Durban Dental Mechanicians’ Apprenticeship Com- 
mittees recommended leave on full pay on all statutory public holidays, to- 
gether with one unbroken period of two weeks in respect of each completed 
year of service. This has been given effect to by the Minister of Labour by 
publication of the necessary notices in the Government Gazette. 


The Industrial Conciliation Act, 1937. 


Collective agreements under the Industrial Conciliation Act are applicable 
to apprentices to the extent to which they are not inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of the Apprenticeship Act, 1922. Agreements have been concluded in 
over twenty local industries, containing provisions for the granting of paid 
holidays to employees, including apprentices. 


The Wage Act, 1937. 


Wage determinations under the Wage Act are applicable to apprentices to 
the extent to which they are not inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Apprenticeship Act, 1922. Determinations have been issued in three local 
industries, providing for paid holidays for employees, including apprentices. 


Learners not Employed under the Apprenticeship Act. 


The Apprenticeship Act applies only in respect of designated trades in 
defined areas. In one case where the Act has not _been applied, learners 
employed in the industry concerned enjoy, in common with other employees, the 


1 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 3, No. 49, 2 Dec. 1940. 
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holidays referred to in the terms of a collective agreement; whilst in three 
cases the learners employed in the industries concerned enjoy, in common with 
other employees, the holidays referred to in wage determinations under the 
Wage Act, 1937. 

The length of the holidays to which apprentices are entitled under the above 
provisions varies. Examples of the holidays granted in particular cases are: 
all statutory public holidays (ie. 11 days), together with one unbroken period 
of 6 clear working days per year; 12 consecutive working days, to include two 
week-ends; all statutory public holidays, together with one unbroken period 
of two weeks; from 23 December to 6 January; Christmas Day and Good 
Friday plus 12 working days; 12 working days; Good Friday plus a holiday 
consisting of 54 ordinary working hours; Christmas Day, Good Friday, and 
New Year’s Day, plus three weeks; 7 days; all public holidays.’ 


Hours oF WorK IN WARTIME 


A BritisH WARNING AGAINST UNDUE PROLONGATION 


The British Select Committee on National Expenditure (which 
was appointed to examine current expenditure on the war services 
and to report what, if any, economies consistent with the execution 
of the policy decided by the Government might be effected therein) 
has issued a report recommending that hours of work should be 
reduced immediately “before the health of munitions workers is 
seriously affected, as happened in the last war”. 


The committee recalls that experience in the last war showed that fatigue 
led to reduced efficiency, lowered health, absenteeism, and a rise in the sick- 
ness and accident rates. These symptoms are beginning to show themselves 
again and the committee “regrets to report that the lessons which the last 
war should have taught seem largely to have been ignored”. It draws atten- 
tion to four general facts in this connection: (1) Increased hours of work 
above an optimum which varies slightly with different industries do not 
increase output proportionately and may even result in a decrease; (2) when 
heavy overtime is worked for prolonged periods the general health of work- 
ers is undermined; (3) if overtime has been prolonged, a reduction in hours 
will increase output, though there will be a time lag corresponding to 
recuperation of energy; (4) if general health is undermined, a reduction to 
optimum hours will fail to effect the required increase of output. 

The committee recommends that hours of work should be reduced as 
soon as possible to those set out in the Ministry of Labour Circular of July 
1940", and adds that “it is essential that any reduction should be universally 
applied, in order to prevent men from moving from place to place in search 
of overtime rates”. It states that the three-shift system is the ideal to be 
aimed at in every possible case.* 


Tue Errect oF BLAckouts 


Hours of work regulations have been modified on account of 
blackouts in Greece and in Italy. 


Greece. 


In order to economise electric power and reduce the cost of transport for 
workers, and also to take account of blackout regulations, an Order has been 
issued modifying hours of work in various occupations as follows: 


Shops (excepting grocers’, butchers’, bakers’, and wine shops, restaurants, 
pastrycooks’ shops, hairdressing establishments and shoe repairing shops) must 
adopt a time-table of uninterrupted work, to be fixed by special decision of 


1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII; Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, pp. 268-269. 


- 3 Third Report from the Select Committee on National Expenditure, Session 1940-41 (London, 19 
ec. 1940). 
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the Under-Secretary of State for Labour for each class, branch or group of 
occupations, between 7 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

Bakers’, grocers’, butchers’, green-grocers’, fish-mongers’, and poultry shops 
may remain open from 7.30 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. in accordance with the provi- 
sions laid down by a special decision of the Under-Secretary of Labour. 
Restaurants, bars, cafés, pastrycooks’ shops, and wine-shops may remain open 
from 6 a.m. to 8.30 p.m. 

Banks must work an uninterrupted day of 7 hours from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
In exceptional cases and in accordance with existing statutory provisions, 
they may obtain permission to work two or more hours’ overtime, but wort: 
during the evening or night is in any case prohibited. 

Limited companies must observe the same time-table as banks as regards 
their office staff and the technical and manual staff of their factories where 
only one shift per day is employed. Companies employing two or three shifts 
relieving each other in the course of 24 hours may fix a time-table for each 
shift in accordance with the hours actually worked by their workers. Where 
the nature and special circumstances of an occupation so require, other hours 
of work may be adopted. 

Private offices of every kind must perform their work within a daily 
limit of 7 consecutive hours. In certain exceptional cases this limit may be 
extended to 10 hours. 

Handicraft workshops must choose their hours of uninterrupted work 
between the hours of 6 a.m. and 7 p.m.; in no case may they use electric 
power. Those which employ two shifts relieving each other may work between 
5 am. and 7 pm. Where it is impossible to employ the two shifts within 
these limits, a system of relays may be adopted and daily hours of work may 
be increased from 8 to 12.* 


Italy. 


As a result of the blackout, an agreement was concluded between the 
associations of employers and salaried employees concerned in the Province 
of Milan, which fixed the following time-table for the staffs of banks and 
savings banks as from 2 December 1940: 8.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m., 2.30 p.m. to 
6 p.m., Saturday 8.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

In the offices of insurance companies, exchange-brokers, and stock-brokers 
work may not begin before 8.30 a.m. or be continued after 6 p.m., and there 
must be a break of 1% to 2 hours (not less than 2 hours in the city of 
Milan). The provisions in force as regards the length of working hours may 
in no case be infringed.’ 


RESTORATION OF Hours oF WorRK RESTRICTIONS IN HUNGARY 


An Order was issued in Hungary on 25 October 1940 repealing 
Order No. 12,116 of 2 September 1939%, by which the provisions of 
Act No. XXI of 1937 concerning hours of work* had been sus- 
pended. Consequently, a maximum working day of 8 hours once 
more applies in those branches of industry and commerce in which 
it had applied before the suspension of the 1937 Act; and the restric- 
tions in respect of the granting of holidays with pay introduced by 
Order No. 12,116 have been removed.° 


THE REGULATION oF HoME WorK IN SWITZERLAND 


A Swiss Federal Act, dated 12 December 1940, has been passed 
regulating home work in industry and handicrafts. 


1 Le Messager d’Athénes, 30 Oct. 1940. 

2 Il Sole, 30 Nov. 1940. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XL, No. 5, Nov. 1939, p. 675. 

‘Cf. Industria! and Labour Information, Vol. LXIII, No. 6, 9 Aug. 1937, p. 174. 
* Communication to the I.L.O. 
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According to the Act, a schedule of rates of remuneration and of condi- 
tions for the handing in of completed work must be posted or deposited in the 
premises where work is given out, or communicated in writing to the worker, 
The worker must also be informed in writing of any particulars concerning the 
work ordered from him which are not specified in the customary schedule. 
These particulars must include the amount of remuneration and of any allow- 
ances for materials or other supplies to be furnished by the worker. The 
description of the order may be made with the help of samples. 

It is prohibited to give out or to receive home work on Sundays and 
public holidays, or between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. The cantonal governments may 
allow exceptions in special cases. The time allowed for the completion of the 
work must be fixed in such a way that the workers are not required to work 
on Sunday or between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

Children of under. fifteen years of age may not be employed as 
home workers on their own account. The Federal Council may issue stricter 
regulations for the protection of women and young persons employed in home 
work. 
As a general rule, the remuneration must be paid when the work is 
handed in. Where the home worker is receiving work continually, or where 
the execution of an order takes a certain time, he must be paid at regular 
intervals of not more than a fortnight. In special cases, and subject to the 
worker’s consent, the interval may be as long as one month. No deductions 
may be made from pay except for damage caused intentionally or by neglect. 
As regards damage to materials and other articles supplied to the worker, 
the amount deducted may not exceed the cost price of the articles. The reason 
for any such deductions must be communicated in writing to the worker. 

The Federal Council may specify the kinds of work which, for reasons of 
health, risk of fire, or morality, may not be performed at home, or may be 
so performed only under special conditions. 

In branches of economic activity where home work plays an important 
part, the Federal Council is required to set up one or more occupational 
boards, consisting of equal numbers of representatives of employers and home 
workers together with representatives of the authorities. These boards are to 
deal with conditions of work and wages in home work for their particular 
branch, and to act as advisory bodies to the Federal authorities. 

Where the wages paid to home workers in a particular branch of economic 
activity are exceptionally low, and the employers and workers concerned can- 
not reach an agreement on the subject, the Federal Council may prescribe 
minimum rates of wages or make a collective agreement as to conditions of 
work and wage rates binding on all members in the occupational group con- 
cerned. It may also fix wage rates for persons employed by home workers. 

Employers and subcontractors must have their names entered in a register 
to be kept by the cantons concerned, and supply a list of the home workers 
they employ. The persons responsible for supervising the observance of the 
Act must be admitted freely to premises where home work is given out or 
carried on, and may ask for any information from employers, subcontractors, 
and workers. 

The enforcement of the Act is entrusted to the cantons, which must 
submit a report on such enforcement every two years to the Federal Council. 

The Federal Council’s Order of 29 December 1939 regulating work per- 
formed outside the factory in the watchmaking industry, cantonal regulations 
concerning the hours of work of home workers, and Federal and cantonal 
provisions concerning the conditions of work and the protection of persons 
employed by home workers remain in force.’ 


MATERNITY PROTECTION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A recent memorandum of the Incorporated Midwives’ Institute 
in Great Britain advocates the adoption of legislation to require 
expectant mothers to cease work in the factory four weeks before 


1 Feuille Fédérale, No. 51, p. 1457. 
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their confinement and not to return until eight weeks after the 
child is born, and to make them eligible for sickness benefit under 
the national health insurance scheme. Existing legislation makes 
it an offence knowingly to employ any woman in a factory dur- 
ing the four weeks following childbirth, and any insured woman 
who is receiving maternity benefit must also abstain from’ working 
during this period. Pregnancy is not generally recognised as ren- 
dering an insured person incapable of work. 


The Institute maintains that the pace in a «modern factory, the rush of 
getting to and from work, irregular hours, and, possibly, household duties in 
addition, impose too great a strain on the expectant mother’s strength and 
nervous energy in the last weeks of pregnancy and the early weeks after 
confinement. Midwives have found that those who rest before confinement are 
more fit for the subsequent strain and their convalescence is more rapid. As 
regards the period after the child is born, it is stated that mothers will not 
make any effort to breast-feed their children if they have to wean them in 
three weeks’ time; a period of two months allows breast-feeding to become 
properly established. The memorandum points out that since women are 
being urged to take up industrial work the Government has a responsibility to 
see that the future generation does not suffer as a result. Further, if expectant 
and nursing mothers were made eligible for national health insurance sick 
benefit, or if the Government (as in the case of old-age supplementary pen- 
sions) assumed responsibility for a money payment to them during their three 
months’ absence from work, there would be no question of compulsion in 
this matter or of placing responsibility on factory managements. Arrange- 
ments would have to be made whereby the mother could obtain a certificate 
“from a doctor or midwife which would enable her to stand off work and to 
claim a certain sum of money”. 

The memorandum concludes with a reminder that the British Government 
has never ratified the Washington Convention, which binds the ratifying 
countries not to employ women six weeks before and six weeks after child- 
birth and to provide for their maintenance during this period.’ 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


SoctaL SEcuRITY IN NEw ZEALAND 
INTRODUCTION OF MEDICAL BENEFIT 


By a provision of the New Zealand Finance Act (No. 4), 1940, 
those sections of the Social Security Act, 1938", which concern 
medical benefit have been amended for the purpose of substituting 
agreements, standard in form but concluded individually, between 
doctors and beneficiaries for a collective agreement between the 
Government and the medical profession. 


Every resident of New Zealand over the age of sixteen is empowered 
to enter into an agreement, in the prescribed form, with any qualified medical 
practitioner for the provision of medical benefits for himself and the members 
of his family under the age of sixteen. The beneficiary is free to select his 
doctor, but the doctor selected is under no compulsion to enter into an agree- 
ment. Under the terms of the agreement the doctor contracts to provide “all 





1 British Medical Journal, 8 Feb. 1941. 

2 For previous articles on the Social Security Act, see Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. LXVII, No. 12, p. 339; Vol. LX VIII, No. 13, p. 431; Vol. LX XI, No. 8, p 252; and Vol, 
LXXil, No. 6, p. 167. 
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proper and necessary medical services” except those excluded, either absolutely 
or in special circumstances, in accordance with regulations: the medical 
services normally to be provided are those which can reasonably be expected of 
a general practitioner. Doctors receive out of the Social Security Fund an 
inclusive capitation fee of 15 shillings a year for each person whom they 
undertake to treat, whether that person is ill or not in the course of the year. 

Complaints that a doctor has failed to provide treatment in accordance 
with his agreement are referred to a committee appointed by the Minister of 
Health and of which at least half the members are doctors. The committee 
may recommend a penalty up to £50, which the Minister may impose. Cases 
of habitual failure to provide treatment or of grave misconduct are referred 
by the Minister to a tribunal consisting of a judge and at least two doctors. 
The tribunal may recommend that the Minister should exclude the doctor 
from all service under the Social Security Act. 

The substitution of individual for collective agreements was decided upon 
by the Government when it became clear that the representatives of the 
doctors’ association would not accept the principle of treating the well-to-do 
as well as the low-income class for a uniform fee. The doctors’ association 
urges that the present time is not opportune for introducing medical benefit, 
since the number of calls on doctors’ services will be increased when the 
number of doctors available to treat civilians has been reduced by the one- 
quarter who have entered military service. 

Medical benefits came into operation on 1 March 1941, and on the same 
date free medical, surgical, and specialist services were made available to 
outpatients at public hospitals. Free hospital and maternity treatment had been 
introduced in 1939.7 


EXTENSION OF FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


The extension of family benefits to cover the second and subse- 
quent children instead of merely the third and subsequent children, 
which was forecast in the 1940 budget?, was brought into force 
immediately. This extension was designed to minimise any hardship 
imposed upon families with several children by the National Secur- 
ity charge of one shilling in the pound on all incomes provided for 
in the 1940 budget. As a result all family benefits then in force 
were increased by 4 shillings a week or 17 shillings and fourpence a 
month. 


STATISTICS OF WoRKING 


Particulars are given below of revenue and expenditure under 
the Social Security Act since it came into force on 1 April 1939.8 


Revenue. 


The cost of benefits under the Social Security Act is met out of the 
proceeds of an annual registration fee of £1 due from every person aged 
twenty years and upwards and of 5 shillings for every other person, and a 
tax of 5 per cent. on all incomes, supplemented by a State subsidy paid 
annually. The following table gives the figures for the first year of working 
of the scheme, and compares those for the following half-year with the figures 
for the first half-year. 





1Finance Act (No. 4), 1940; Social Security (Medical Benefits) Regulations 1941; New 
Zealand Herald, 1 Mar. 1941. 


2? DOMINION OF NEW ZEALAND: Budget 1940 (Parliamentary Paper No. B-6 1940). 
+? DoMINION OF NEW ZEALAND: Monthly Abstract of Statistics, Oct. and Nov. 1940; Budget 1940. 
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Year ended Six months ended | Six months ended 
Source of revenue 31 Mar. 1940 30 Sept. 1939 30 Sept. 1940 





(£000's) (£000’s) (£000's) 

635 403 214 
2,410 2,904 
2,145 2,496 
26 


Registration fees 
Tax on wages 5,541 
Tax on other income 3,320 
Penalties and miscellaneous 61 31 


Total 9,557 4,989 5,640 

















The State subsidy for the year ended 31 March 1940 was £1,000,000, and 
the estimated subsidy for the year ended 31 March 1941 is £3,200,000. 





Expenditure. 


The expenditure for social security benefits since the Act came into force 
on 1 April 1939 has been as follows: 





Six months | Six months No. of _ |Annual value 
Benefits Year ended beneficiaries| Of benefits 


pa0ls0Sent 9 olsosenr 1940 Se current in 
31 Mar. 1 pt. 193 pt.1 pt. 1940 Sept. 1940 





(£000's) (£000's) (£000’s) (£000's) 
Pensions: 
Universal superannua- 
tion (a) _ _— 315 
Age (b) 6,518 3,155 7,046 
Widows’ 786 379 855 
Maori War 1 1 
Miners’ 93 87 
Invalidity 942 1,010 
Family 253 517 
Orphans’ 15 17 
Emergency (age, 
widows’, etc.) (c) 28 33 


Temporary allowances: 
Unemployment 212 
Sickness 209 94 150 
Emergency (unemploy- 

ment & sickness) (c) 58 23 44 

Health benefits in kind: 
Hospital 607 551 — — 
Mental hospital 166 — 43 — os 
Maternity 284 85 247 — — 


Total 10,394 4,777 5, 969 — —_ 


























(a)Pension at 65, of £10 a year, beginning 1 April 1940, increasing by £2 10s. annually, 
payable without means test. ( ) Pension at 60, payable subject to means test; at 65 
pensioner may substitute superannuation if more favourable to him. ( ) Emergency 
benefits granted at discretion of Social Security Commission to individuals who fail to 
qualify fully for statutory benefits. 


A FEepERAL HEALTH INSURANCE BILL IN THE UNITED STATES 


Wider opportunities for medical care were included among the 
improvements in the social economy of the United States that were 
called for by President Roosevelt in his historic message to Congress 
on 6 January 1941. How such wider opportunities may be made 
available is still a controversial question. The American Medical 
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Association is opposed to compulsory health insurance, The Ameri- 
can Association for Social Security, on the other hand, has been 
actively promoting for some years past, in both the Federal and 
State legislatures, a “Model Bill” providing medical and cash bene- 
fits for the employed population under a system of compulsory 
insurance. A brief analysis is given below of the Federal version 
of this Bill, as introduced by Senator Capper in the Senate of the 
United States on 23 January 1941 (S. 489). 

The Bill takes the form of an amendment to the Social Security 
Act, to which it adds “Title XIJ—Grants to States for Health 
Insurance”. The Federal Government, following the precedents 
used in the unemployment compensation and public assistance titles 
of the Act, should provide grants to States which establish health 
insurance plans conforming to the prescribed standards, but these 
standards are much more precise and detailed than those laid down 
in the titles just mentioned, and their effect is to require the States 
to adopt almost uniform legislation as the qualifying condition for 
the grants. 

The Federal grant consists of the refund, to the State, of half 
its contribution to the benefit fund of the health insurance plan, 
plus 5 per cent of that contribution in aid of administrative expenses. 

The following paragraphs indicate the standards to be complied 
with by State legislation. 


Scope. 


Compulsory Insurance. Insurance is compulsory for all persons in private 
or public employment except: 


(1) non-manual workers earning over $30 a week; 
(2) agricultural workers; 
(3) domestic servants in households where less than three are 
employed. 
Voluntary Insurance. Voluntary insurance for medical benefit only is 
open to: 


(1) any person whose income is less than $30 a week and who is 
under age 65; 

(2) any person whose income is less than $50 a week and who has 
already paid 52 weekly contributions under compulsory or voluntary 
insurance ; 

(3) any unemployed person having the contribution qualification 
mentioned in (2); 

(4) any person in receipt of old-age or unemployment benefits, if 
the appropriate contributions are paid on his behalf by the agency paying 
the benefit. 


A medical examination must be passed by all candidates for voluntary 
insurance except those who have paid 52 contributions in the last three years. 
Voluntarily insured persons pay three-quarters of the combined emplover’s and 
employee’s contributions which would be due if they were compulsorily in- 
sured; the State’s contribution is similarly three-quarters of that which it 
would pay for a compulsorily insured person. 


Benefits. 


Medical Benefits. Medical benefits, after payment of four contributions 
in the preceding three months, are provided for insured persons, their spouses, 
and minor children. They must comprise at least the following services in 
so far as the financial basis of the plan allows: 
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(1) “the services of a general practitioner (whether practising alone 
or as a member of a group) at the office, home, hospital, or elsewhere, 
in preventive, diagnostic, and therapeutic treatment and care, which shall 
include. . . immunisations and periodic physical examinations” ; 

(2) hospital treatment ; 

(3) pre-natal, maternity, and post-natal treatment at home or in 
hospital ; 

(4) services of specialists ; 

(5) X-ray examinations and laboratory services ; 

(6) home nursing; 

(7) dental services for the relief of pain. 


In respect of any single illness, the duration of the general practitioner 
treatment may be limited to 26 weeks, and that of hospital treatment to 111 
days, partly at the charge of the patient. 


Sickness Cash Benefit. In order to qualify for sickness cash benefit the 
insured person must have paid 20-25 contributions in the preceding 52 weeks 
or 32-40 contributions in the preceding 104 weeks. The waiting period must 
be between 5 and 7 days. The benefit is payable in case of total incapacity, 
and must be granted for not less than 26 weeks in a period of 52 weeks. 

The rate of the benefit varies with the wage class to which the insured 
person is assigned on the basis of the average of the total contributions paid 
by him, and with the number of his dependants. The weekly rates are as 
follows : 





Number of dependants 
Weekly wage 





1 2 3 or more 


$ $ $ $ $ 
Under 15 6.00 7.50 8.50 9.50 
15 - 19.99 7.50 9.50 11.00 12.50 
20 - 24.99 9.00 11.00 13.00 14.50 
25 and over 10.50 12.50 14.00 16.00 


























Maternity Cash Benefit. In order to qualify for maternity cash benefit 
oo ee woman must have paid 50-60 contributions in the preceding 104 
weeks. 

The maternity cash benefit is equal to the sickness cash benefit, and is 
payable for not less than 6 weeks before and after the birth of a child, on 
condition of abstention from work. A lump sum of $15—$25 is granted to 
insured women and to the wives of insured men on condition that the woman 
has accepted pre-natal care. 


Contributions. 


The Bill lays down the following minimum scale of weekly contributions, 
to be paid by the State, employers, and insured persons: 





Weekly wage State Employer’s Insured Total 
contribution | contribution person s contribution 
contribution 





$ $ $ $ $ 
Under 15 0.60 . 0.10 Jl 
15 - 19.99 0.50 4 0.20 Jl 
20 - 24.99 0.45 . 0.30 1 
25 and over 0.40 . 0.40 























Three-quarters of the contributions are to be used for medical benefits, 
and one-quarter for cash benefits, and their respective administrative expenses. 
Contributions are to be paid by means of stamps. 
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Administration. 


General Administration. The State plan is to be administered by a central 
State Board, the State health insurance commissioner, and local councils and 
administrative officers. 

The Board consists of the State commissioner of public health, the State 
commissioner of health insurance, and 11 to 15 members appointed by the 
State Governor to represent employers, employees, the medical professions, 
and the hospitals. The duties of the Board are to decide questions of policy 
and to frame regulations. Executive functions are performed by the health 
insurance commissioner. 

Local administration is entrusted by the State Board to a council, in each 
area, which is representative of the interests concerned. Its duties include the 
collection of contributions, the payment of benefits, and the making of arrange- 
ments for medical benefits. 


Administration of Medical Benefits. Every qualified doctor practising 
singly or in a group may furnish medical benefits under agreement with the 
local council, and every insured person is entitled to choose his doctor or group 


of doctors. 

Doctors may be remunerated by a salary, capitation fee or fee for service, 
as the majority in the locality prefer. 

Doctors are not required to certify incapacity: certification is to be per- 
formed by a public medical officer. 

Settlement of Disputes. Disputes and complaints as to contributions, the 
remuneration of doctors, and the quality of medical benefits are to be deter- 


mined by a public officer in the first instance, with a right of appeal to an 
independent referee, and from his decision to an independent State appeal 


board. 
PENSION INSURANCE AMENDMENTS IN URUGUAY 


Two laws have recently been passed in Uruguay amending the 
general scheme of pension insurance for persons employed in indus- 
try, commerce, and public utility undertakings, which was estab- 
lished by an Act of 6 October 1919. To remedy the financial diffi- 
culties which had overtaken the scheme it had been radically reor- 
ganised, and certain restrictions on the amount of benefits were 
made. by an Act of 11 January 1934", but these restrictions were 
lifted in part by an Act of 10 August 1935.2 The Act of 1934 also 
enabled employers to insure voluntarily. Now, by an Act of 4 
December 1940%, the restrictions remaining in 1935 have been fur- 
ther relaxed, and an Act of 3 January 1941* makes it compulsory 
for employers to insure themselves. 


The Act of 4 December 1940 provides that any reductions introduced in 
1934 and subsisting after 10 August 1935 in pensions current at the latter dace 
should be diminshed by 50 per cent.; but this provision does not apply to cases 
of the simultaneous: receipt of a pension and of remuneration from an employ- 
ment covered by the general or any special scheme of pension insurance (such 
as the schemes for public servants, teachers, and bank employees). 

The Act further renders the receipt of a pension under the general scheme 
incompatible with any employment insurable under that scheme, but, in so far 
as the total income does not exceed the rate of the remuneration at the date 
of retirement, not with employment insurable under a special scheme. 





1Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LI, No. 13, 24 Sept. 1934, pp. 361-369. 
2 Idem, Vol. LVI, No. 9, 2 Dec. 1935, pp. 339-342. 

3 Diario Oficial, 23 Dec. 1940. 

4 Idem, 21 Jan. 1941. 
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The Act of 3 January 1941 makes it compulsory for all employers whose 
undertakings are within the scope of the general scheme of pension insurance 
to insure themselves under that scheme against invalidity, old age, and death, 
according to the normal rules. Pensions thus become payable in the following 
cases: (a) physical or mental incapacity to continue working; (b) attainment 
of age sixty after at least 10 years’ service; (c) attainment of age fifty-five 
after at least 30 years’ service; (d) death before or after award of invalidity 
or retirement pension. 

An employer is allowed, for the purpose of calculating his contribution, to 
fix his own basic earnings at any level between 50 and 120 pesos a month. 
Regulations will be issued for the detailed administration of this Act. 


A Compu.csory SAVINGS SCHEME IN PARAGUAY 


A compulsory savings scheme applying to all workers in stable 
employment has been established in Paraguay by Legislative Decree 
No. 4490, which came into force on 1 January 1941. The preamble 
to the Decree explains that the measure has the three objects of 
safeguarding the workers against indigent old age, inculcating pro- 
vident habits, and accumulating capital which can be used in the 
social interest. 

Saving is compulsory for all permanent employees of commercial, 
industrial, and stock-raising undertakings. Permanent employees 
are defined as “those who perform any kind of lawful work and are 
remunerated for a fixed period of service”. 

Employers are required to deduct 5 per cent. of the remunera- 
tion of their employees and pay the sum into a savings account to 
be established for each employee in the Agricultural Bank of 
Paraguay. 

An employee is required normally to save for 20 years, at the 
end of which period he may withdraw his deposit with accumulated 
interest. Withdrawal is allowed irrespective of the period of saving 
in the following cases: (1) attainment of age sixty; (2) death; 
(3) incapacity for work lasting more than one year. A depositor 
into whose account savings have been paid for 10 years may obtain 
a loan from the Bank for the purpose of building a dwelling.’ 


ADAPTATION OF GERMAN SocIAL INSURANCE TO WAR CONDITIONS 


An Act of 15 January 1941 made fresh amendments to the 
German Insurance Code for the purpose of safeguarding insurance 
rights which are affected by the war.? 


Sickness Insurance. 


The restrictions on the grant of additional benefits which were imposed 
in 1931 for reasons of economy have been removed. 

In order to extend the protection of sickness insurance as widely as pos- 
sible, membership of sickness funds is freely opened to persons outside the 
scope of compulsory insurance, such as invalidity pensioners who have resumed 
work and divorced women who have lost the protection afforded by their 
husbands’ insurance. Sickness funds are required to provide treatment, without 
limit of time, for insured persons and their families suffering from contagious 
venereal diseases; if necessary, the patient must be attended in hospital. 


1 Gaceta Oficial, 8 Jan. 1941. 


2 For previous adjustments of German social insurance to war conditions, cf. International 
Review, Vol. XL, No. 6, Dec. 1939, pp. 782-789. 
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Invalidity Insurance. 


As a general measure for the protection of pension insurance rights, it is 
provided that such rights in course of acquisition can in no case lapse between 
26 August 1939 and the expiry of the calendar year following the end of the war; 
the operation of the rule whereby contributions must have been paid for at 
least half the period between entry into insurance and the presentation of the 
claim is suspended. 

Normally the insured person must complete a qualifying period of 269 
weeks in order to establish a right to an invalidity or survivors’ pension. Any 
person, however, who becomes incapacitated, or is killed, during military 
service is deemed to have completed the qualifying period. Invalidity pensions 
cannot be withdrawn or suspended on the ground that a person has worked dur- 
ing the war. Insured persons who are prevented by the enemy from returning to 
Germany between 26 August 1939 and the end of the calendar year in which the 
war terminates are entitled to have the duration of their absence counted to- 
wards their qualifying period.’ 


SocriAL INSURANCE AMENDMENTS IN BOHEMIA-MORAVIA 


A. broadcast speech delivered on 1 January 1941 by the Minister 
of Social Administration for Bohemia-Moravia gives some account 
of amendments introduced in the social insurance system during 
1940. 

The rates of pensions granted under the wage-earners’ scheme of invalidity, 
old-age, and survivors’ insurance have been increased, on the average by about 
50 per cent. New wage classes to correspond with the prevalence of higher 
wage rates have been introduced both for. pension insurance and sickness 
insurance. A higher maximum basic wage has been fixed for accident benefits, 
and existing accident pensions have been increased. 

A forthcoming decree on the organisation of unemployment assistance will 
provide for the affiliation of the unemployed to the sickness funds. 

The introduction of the scheme of pension insurance for independent work- 
ers has been adjourned pending the solution of some difficulties foreseen in its 
application to farmers.” 


THE COMPENSATION OF CIVILIAN WAR VICTIMS 
AMENDMENT OF BrITISH ScHEME 


Further improvements in the Personal Injuries (Civilians) 
Scheme* came into force in Great Britain on 24 December 1940. 
The disablement provisions, which previously applied only to mem- 
bers of the civil defence organisations and to gainfully occupied 
persons, were extended to cover the whole adult population; and 
the injury allowances (payments for temporary incapacity) were 
increased for all classes of gainfully occupied persons and unpaid 
civil defence volunteers (who now also include roof spotters) in- 
jured on duty, so as to make them equal to the maximum amount 
of compensation now payable under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act.# 


The new weekly rates for gainfully occupied persons and civil defence 
volunteers are as follows: 

1 Reichsgesetzblatt. Part I, 20 Jan. 1941. 

2 Communication to the I.L.O. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLI, No. 3, March 1940, pp. 287-291; Vol. XLII, 
Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, p. 275. 

4 Idem, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, p. 272. 
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In hospital Elsewhere 

; s. d .- & 

Married man 35 0 35 0 
Bachelor or widower 24 6 35 0 
Woman 17 6 28 0 


The Minister of Pensions has discretion to pay the higher rate to a single 
man or woman in hospital if he or she had been regularly maintaining a home 
for wholly dependent relatives. 

The weekly rates now introduced for persons not gainfully occupied are: 


In hospital Elsewhere 

s. 4d. s. a 
Married man 10 6 21 0 
Bachelor or widower 10 6 21 0 
Woman 7 0 14 0 


Pensions will be payable to these persons in respect of serious and pro- 
longed disablement at rates similarly proportioned to the pensions of gainfully 
occupied persons. 

For the widows of civilian workers and of civil defence volunteers provi- 
sion is made similar to the provision for a widow of a serving soldier. They are 
to receive an inclusive allowance (where more favourable than the normal pen- 
sion) of 50s. a week for the first ten weeks following the husband’s death, 
if he is killed by war injury or war service injury or dies while receiving 
injury allowance in respect of such injury. This provision applies to the 
widow of a civil defence volunteer killed on duty even if he is not a gainfully 
occupied person. 

The funeral grant of £7 10s. now paid for the privately arranged funeral 
of a civil defence volunteer is extended to the widow of a civilian worker. The 
Minister of Pensions has discretion to pay the funeral grant in respect of a 
single man or woman to a wholly dependent relative for whom he or she had 
been regularly maintaining a home. 

The scheme is not intended to prejudice the rights of persons where the 
existing contract of service and conditions of employment provide for supple- 
mentation by insurance. 

The scheme applies to injuries incurred before 24 December 1940, the 
date on which ‘the increased rates became payable.’ 

During the period June 1940 to March 1941 inclusive, 29,630 civilians 
were killed and 40,930 were injured in air raids on Great Britain.* 


Lodging Allowance. 


A lodging allowance, of 5s. a week for each adult and 3s. a week for 
each child under fourteen years was hitherto paid in respect of people from 
certain evacuation areas. It has now been applied to all parts of the country. 
It is paid to all householders who provide temporary accommodation for 
friends, relatives or neighbours made homeless by bombing.’ 


Pension SCHEME IN GREECE 


Provision is made for the compensation of civilian war victims 
in Greece by Emergency Act No. 2666 of 23 November 1940.4 
Separate rates of compensation are prescribed for members of civil 
defence organisations (including volunteer nurses and members of 
the National Youth Organisation) and for the civil population gen- 
erally, compensation for the latter being similar but on a lower scale. 

1 The Times, 19 Dec. 1940. 

2 The Montreal Daily Star, 9 Apr. 1941. 


3 The Times, 24 Dec. 1940. 
4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 2, Feb. 1941, p. 213. 
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Civil Defence Organisations. 


Death. <A principal pension of 750 drachmai a month is granted to the 
widow or to an unmarried daughter or minor unmarried son of a member of a 
civil defence organisation who has been killed or dies from wounds received 
in the performance of his duty. When a widow and one or more children are 
left, 60 drachmai are added to the principal pension for each child; the same 
rule applies when several orphan children are left. 

A lump sum of 25,000 drachmai, payable in five yearly instalments, is 
granted in respect of each son or brother to: (a) an indigent dependent father 
who is incapable of work or has attained age sixty; or (b) a dependent widowed 
mother; or (c) dependent unmarried sisters and dependent minor unmarried 
brothers, in equal shares. 

Permanent Incapacity. In case of permanent incapacity resulting from the 
performance of duty, a pension is granted on the scale of 30 drachmai for each 
degree of incapacity, total incapacity being represented by 100 degrees. One 
half (but not more than 750 drachmai) of the pension reverts to the widow or 
children on the death of the incapacitated person, and the parent or brothers 
and sisters receive a lump sum of 15,000 drachmai in respect of each son or 
brother totally incapacitated. 


Civil Population Generally. 
Death: A principal pension of 500 drachmai a month, with additions of 
40 drachmai, is payable to the widow and children of a Greek civilian killed in 


an air raid. 

A lump sum of 10,000 drachmai is granted, in respect of each son or 
brother over the age of fourteen years who is killed, to the parent or brothers 
and sisters. 

Permanent Incapacity. In case of permanent incapacity resulting from 
an air raid, a pension is granted to Greek civilians over the age of fourteen 
years on the scale of 20 drachmai for each degree of incapacity. One half 
(but not more than 500 drachmai) of the pension reverts to the widow or 
children, and the parent or brothers and sisters receive a lump sum of 10,000 


drachmai. e 
If the injured person is aged fourteen or under, he receives hospital care 


and orthopaedic assistance, and, on attaining the age of fourteen, the appropriate 
pensien is granted.’ 


LIVING CONDITIONS 


NUTRITION PROBLEMS IN CHINA 
A TECHNICAL HEALTH CONFERENCE 


On 25 November 1940 a week’s conference was opened in Chung- 
king under the auspices of the Chinese National Health Administra- 
tion to deal with technical health problems.2 The conference was 
attended by more than forty health experts and health administration 
officials from the different provinces. 

Dr. H. H. Kung, Vice-President of the Executive Yuan and 
Minister of Finance, called the attention of the conference to the 
following points: (1) the promotion of the manufacture of native 
drugs; (2) the promotion of scientific research and inventions; and 
(3) the establishment of standards of nutrition for the people. A 


1 Communication to the I.L.0. 
2 Sin Wan Pao, 28 Nov. 1940. 
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special meeting was held to discuss the third question, and the 
following remedies for under-nourishment were recommended : 


(1) increased consumption of beans and other proteins of better quality 
than rice and wheat; 

(2) increased production and consumption of poultry and fish to remedy 
deficiencies in animal proteins ; 

(3) increased use of unpolished rice and brown noodles; methods of 
cooking rice should be improved and the practice of discarding rice soup con- 
taining valuable vitamins and minerals should be discouraged ; 

(4) increased consumption of vegetables and fruits and elimination of 
over-cooking which destroys vitamins ; 

(5) increased consumption of fats and oils; 

(6) increased farm cultivation in the winter season and the production 
of miscellaneous foodstuffs to compensate for the shortage of wheat and rice 
during wartime; 

(7) utilisation of waste materials as foodstuffs; 

(8) education regarding the beneficial effects of sunlight for making up 
deficiency of vitamin D. 


At the conclusion of the conference the National Health Administration 
recommended to the Executive Yuan the formation of a people’s nutrition 
research bureau and a committee for the study of nutrition problems. Mean- 
while, in co-operation with the National Agricultural Research Bureau and the 
National Agricultural Production Promotion Commission, the Administration 
is studying the nutritive values of farm produce and vegetables grown on the 
outskirts of Chungking in order to discover the cheapest and most nutritious 
foods.* 


IMPROVEMENT OF NUTRITION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


The Child Nutrition Committee in Kunming, Yunnan, has under- 
taken to produce soya bean milk and bean residue cakes for dis- 
tribution among young school children in order to improve their 
nutrition. During the last semester, students of six primary schools 
in Kunming were given once during the morning soya bean milk 
and bean residue cakes prepared by the Committee. The monthly 
charge for the daily milk and cake service is $1 for -an under- 
nourished child and $2 for other children. In view of the import- 
ance of the work, the Committee has decided to expand its service 
next semester and to undertake to supply bean milk and cakes to 
children of all schools who are in need of them.? 


NUTRITION SERVICE OF THE BRAZILIAN PENSION FUNDS 


‘The several schemes of pension insurance (industrial, commercial, 
public utility, etc.) in Brazil are to join forces to establish a nutri- 
tion service for their members and their families. Such is the pur- 
pose of Legislative Decree No. 2988 of 27 January 1941 and Decree 
No. 6753 of the same date issuing the relevant administrative regu- 
lations. 


The principal objects of the nutrition service are: 


(1) to educate the workers in the advantages of rational nutrition, 
and the employers in the expediency of providing adequate and suitab!e 
food for the worker; 





18in Min Pao, 14 Dec. 1940; Sin Wan Pao, 29 Dec. 1940. 
Yunnan Daily News, 15 Sept. 1940. 
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(2) to carry on propaganda for the bodies entrusted with the supply 
of meals for workers; 

(3) to familiarise the public with the various aspects and problems 
of nutrition; 

(4) to promote the establishment and operation of workers’ restau- 
rants ; 
(5) to supply selected foodstuffs on favourable terms to undertakings 
which maintain a meal service for their workers; 

(6) to establish standards for meals in workers’ restaurants ; 

(7) to organise practical courses in domestic cookery. 


The execution of this programme is entrusted to the Social Insurance 
Nutrition Service. This institution is administered by a Directorate of five 
persons known for their competence in nutritional matters, appointed by the 
President; the financial administration of the institution is supervised by a 
board, appointed by the Minister of Labour, Industry and Commerce from 
among members of the management bodies of the pension funds. 

The sums needed in order to meet the capital expenditures involved in the 
purchase or building and equipment of premises for restaurants, etc., are to 
be advanced by the pension funds whose members are to benefit from the 
Service; these loans bear interest at the minimum rate of 6 per cent. Apart 
from these advances, the Service is to be self-supporting, the interest and 
redemption charges and the administrative expenses being added to the prices of 
foodstuffs and meals.* 


THE RATIONING OF TEXTILES IN SWITZERLAND 


Rationing of cotton, woollen, and linen piece goods and manu- 
factured products was introduced in Switzerland on 28 November 


1940. Silk textiles and small articles, such as handkerchiefs, table 
napkins, and cotton socks, are excluded from the list of rationed 
goods, but more than 100 articles of wearing apparel and household 
linen are listed. 


Five separate ration cards are issued, one for infants born after 31 Decem- 
ber 1936, one for boys and one for girls born between 1 January 1929 and 31 
December 1936, one for men, and one for women. The infants’ cards contain 
54 coupons, those for children 72 coupons, and those for men and women 90. 
The ration for infants is thus 60 per cent. of the adult ration; this relatively 
generous proportion is due to the Government’s desire to favour families with 
children. In case of need, a supplementary ration may be obtained from the 
authorities. A specified number of coupons is used for the purchase of each 
rationed article, but there is complete freedom of choice as to the distributiun 
of the coupons among the different articles. 

The ration is determined according to the weight of the wool, cotton or 
linen contained in the articles and the amount of labour involved in their 
manufacture. For example, a man’s three-piece woollen suit requires 34 
coupons, a man’s winter overcoat 40, cotton overalls 10, a woollen ski costume 
24, and a woollen dressing gown 24. Woollen sweaters and pullovers need 
only 5 coupons, woollen gloves 1, cotton sheets 8, women’s woollen skirts 8. 
Fewer coupons are needed in each case if the clothes are for children. 

To reserve the cheaper men’s suits for people with low incomes, the 
Government issues a special card to low-income families, which must be pre- 
sented together with the 34 coupons for the purchase of suits costing 130 
francs or less. This does not apply to boys’ suits, which, for boys under 
eighteen years, may be purchased without a special card.’ 





1 Diario Oficial, 29 Jan. 1941. 
2 DSPARTEMENT FEDERAL DE L’ECONOMIE PUBLIQUE, OFFICE DE GUERRE POUR L’INDUSTRIE 
ET LE TRAVAIL: Rationnement des produits textiles (Berne, 20 Nov. 1940). 
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RurAt HousinG REFORM IN FRANCE 


A Rural Housing. Reform Act was passed in France on 21 
November 1940 for the purpose of providing for State financial 
assistance for collective or private works intended to improve rural 
dwellings and the hygiene of such dwellings, stables, etc., and in 
general any works for promoting the rational equipment of rural 
buildings and outhouses. 


The State grant, which may not exceed 25 to 50 per cent. of the cost of 
the works, is subject to a maximum limit of 25,000 francs per farm. In order 
that the grant may be obtained, the works must relate to farm buildings and 
have been studied and supervised under the control and in accordance with the 
instructions of the rural inspection service. 

A tenant farmer who has obtained the owner’s consent to improvement 
works covered by the Act can apply for the State grant if he has the works 
carried out on his own account. 

If he fails to obtain the owner’s consent, he may carry out the works at 
his own risk with the financial assistance of the State, provided that the total 
cost does not exceed 30,000 francs and that his lease has still not less than 
six years to run. In this case the owner will be liable, in the event of the 
termination of the lease and in the absence of an amicable agreement, for any 
part of the expenditure incurred by the farmer which has not been redeemed. 

The grants will be made by the prefect in each department on the basis 
of the recommendations of a board composed of the director of the land registry, 
the chief rural inspector, the director of agricultural services, and a representa- 
tive, appointed by the latter director, of the agricultural organisations. 

Special bonuses will be granted, subject to the same conditions as above, 
for the best improvements, account being taken of the former state of the 
buildings. Such bonuses may not exceed 10 per cent. of the cost of the work 
done. 

The Minister and Secretary of State for Agriculture is authorised to 
incur a total expenditure of 500 million francs on these grants and bonuses.’ 


CREATION OF A RUMANIAN ORGANISATION FOR WORKERS’ CULTURE 


By a Legislative Decree of 6 November 1940 the Government 
of Rumania created a new national organisation for workers’ cul- 
ture entitled Struggle and Light (Lupta si Lumina). The object 
of this new organisation is “to guide the workers, salaried employees, 
and handicraft workers in the use of their spare time within the 
framework of the discipline and aspirations of the National-Legion- 
ary State”. The new organisation has inaugurated its activities by 
publishing the following appeal to the workers: 


The factories and workshops in which you work are usually dirty and 
dark: the houses in which you live suffer from the same defects; who then, 
except the worker himself, will take care of the worker’s health? 

Apart from the nourishment of his body, man also needs to nourish his 
soul; after his work, a man needs recreation. How many workers or workers’ 
children have seen a play? How many have gone on an excursion, or read a 
book calculated to bring them inspiration? Work should not be a form of 
torture but a pleasure. 

Many manual workers would like to learn in order to become good fore- 
men, but neither the State nor anybody else can take steps to this end. The 
workers must help each other mutually in order to improve themselves; but 
everywhere there are so many gaps because hitherto, instead of concerning 





1 Journal Officiel, 22 Nov. 1940. 
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themselves with the worker and showing him the way, people have either 
exploited him mercilessly or pushed him solely in the direction of strikes, of 
boycotting, of hatred and destruction. 

From all these evil things the workers can derive nothing good either for 
themselves or for our people. 

The organisation entitled Struggle and Light has been created in order 
to secure and guarantee our right to health and light. 

It possesses five services: 


(1) The Organisation Service. Candidates for membership should 
apply to this Service, which is responsible for organisation throughout the 
country. Subscriptions are payable to this Service, which is responsible 
for collecting the Organisation’s income. 

(2) The Sport and Tourist Service. This Service deals with work- 
ers’ sports, the organisation of workers’ excursions, and workers’ holidays. 

(3) The Cultural Service. This deals with the organisation of 
cultural festivities for workers, the workers’ theatre, the workers’ music, 
the workers’ hour on the radio, and the review Muncitorul Legionar 
(the Legionary Worker). 

(4) The “Beauty of Work” Service. This is concerned with the 
embellishment and cleanliness of factories and workers’ homes. It will 
try to make work loved and respected. Everybody should know that work 
is not merely a duty but also an honour. 

(5), The Assistance Service. Thanks to this Service, working class 
members are assisted in all cases of necessity. 


Wherever you can group together twenty men determined to do good, 
you can set up a section of the organisation, Struggle and Light.’ 




















HoiipAy CAMPS FOR WORKERS IN BRAZIL 











Under the Brazilian Constitution, every worker is entitled to an 
annual holiday with pay. This is fixed at fifteen days after one 
year’s service with the same undertaking. Public officials are entitled 
to twenty days’ annual paid holiday, including Sundays. In practice, 
however, these provisions have not yet brought the workers the 
benefits that might have been expected, since facilities for taking 
holidays away from home are almost non-existent. Consequently, 
workers have frequently preferred to claim a lump sum equivalent 
to the remuneration due to them for their annual holiday rather 
than actually take the holiday. A step towards remedying this situa- 
tion has been taken in the State of Sao Paulo through the founda- 
tion of the Association to Promote Holiday Camps (Associagao 
pro Colonias de Ferias). 

The object of the new Association is to provide, in agreement with the 
employers, holiday camps for employed persons in general and for manual 
workers in particular, both in the City of Sao Paulo and in the rest of the 
State. It intends to found holiday camps in the first place for working women, 
later on for boys, and ultimately for married couples performing arduous 
industrial work. The Association, which includes prominent personalities in 
Sao Paulo business, industrial, and administrative circles, has taken as its 
motto: “mens sana in corpore sano”.? 






















PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH A HOME FOR INDIAN SEAMEN IN CALCUTTA 






The Government of India has appointed a Committee to consider 
the question of the establishment of a home for Indian seamen in 
Calcutta. The Committee will draw up and submit to the Govern- 


1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 A Gazeta, Sao Paulo, 8 Dec. 1940. 
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inent a scheme for the proposed home and for its control and man- 
agement, and will suggest-at the same time ways and means for the 
collection of funds for the purpose.” 


WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN MEXICO 


The Second Congress of the Mexican Confederation of Work- 
ers (C.T.M.—Confederacién de Trabajadores de Mexico) was held 
from 25 February to 1 March 1941 in Mexico City. It was attended 
by more than 4,000 delegates, who had come from all parts of the 
country. In response to an invitation from the Congress, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, Avila Camacho, accompanied by a number of 
Ministers and high officials, attended one of the last sittings and 
delivered an important address. He expressed his confidence in the 
organised workers, stating that he considered himself a defender of 
the successes achieved by the workers, for which reason he would 
not allow abuses to develop which would discredit those achievements 
in the eyes of other sections of the population. He announced that 
amendments would be proposed to the existing labour law, which 
would, however, guarantee the right to strike, and that new legisla- 


tion would be introduced on the exploitation of the oilfields, the 
management of the railways, etc. 


Messages of greeting were received from Mr. Philip Murray, President 
of the Congress of Industrial Organisations in the United States, from Mr. 
John L. Lewis on behalf of the United Mine-Workers of America, and from 
Mr. José Domenech, the President of the Argentine General Confederation of 
Labour, and the Congress was also addressed by a representative of the Fisher- 
men of California, a C.1.O. affiliate. About 600 resolutions had been presented, 
but seeing that it was physically impossible to deal with all these resolutions, 
the Congress agreed that they should be referred to the Executive Committee 
of the organisation for consideration and approval. 

The main feature of the Congress was the resignation of its founder and 
leader, Vicente Lombardo Toledano. In his farewell address Mr. Toledano 
gave an exposé of the motives which had actuated him in the course followed 
and of his views on the further development of the workers’ movement in 
Mexico and throughout the world. Amid great ovations, the Congress gave 
expression to its gratitude and respect for the leader who had been in charge 
of the organisation during the last five years, and conferred upon him the 
special title of “Favourite Son of the C.T.M”. 

The Congress elected as Mr. Toledano’s successor Mr. Fidel Velazquez, 
for many years a collaborator of Mr. Toledano. When taking the oath, the 
members of the new executive swore to act in accordance with the ideals of 
the C.T.M., of the Latin American Workers’ Confederation, and of the “extinct 
International Federation of Trade Unions”. 

One of the first acts of the new Secretary of the Confederation was to 
send out an appeal a few days after the closing of the Congress to the other 
trade unions in Mexico to open negotiations for the purpose of removing any 
differences still existing between them, in order to bring about the complete 
unification of the Mexican proletariat. Up to the time of writing, one of the 





1The Hindustan Times, 7 July 1940. 
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organisations, the Regional Confederation of Mexican Labour (C.R.O.M.), 
of which Mr. Samuel Vargas is the General Secretary, had replied stating 
its willingness to open up discussions for this purpose.’ 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF CUBAN WORKERS 


Under the auspices of the Cuban Confederation of Workers 
(Confederacion de Trabajadores de Cuba), the second Congress of 
Cuban Workers was held in Havana from 12 to 17 December 1940. 
It was attended by some 700 delegates. 


In addition to a number of resolutions on political questions, the Congress 
also formulated a programme. of demands for social legislation, and requested the 
Cuban Parliament to promulgate legislation on these subjects at an early 
date. Among other things, the Congress demanded the creation of occupa- 
tional schemes of pension insurance covering all manual and intellectual work- 
ers, including agricultural workers and domestic servants; the creation of a 
national unemployment insurance fund based on contributions of workers, 
employers, and the State; the creation of one single sickness and maternity 
insurance fund, covering sickness not incurred in connection with employment 
and maternity ; the creation of an accident and occupational diseases insurance 
fund; the creation of joint committees of employers and workers in every 
provincial capital to fix periodically the minimum wages and salaries of the 
workers; the creation in every provincial capital of joint conciliation commit- 
tees to intervene in all conflicts between capital and labour. 


Further the Congress passed resolutions claiming: 


(1) A minimum daily wage of 1.20 peso for eight hours of work; 
for workers paid by the month, the minimum salary to be fixed at 45 
pesos. 
(2) A maximum working day of 8 hours, this maximum to be re- 
duced to 6 hours for persons between the ages of fourteen and eighteen 
years; a maximum working week of 44 hours, to be remunerated at the 
rate for 48 hours of work. 

(3) Equal pay for equal work. 

(4) Prohibition of payment in kind instead of in legal tender. 

(5) Construction of cheap houses for workers. 

(6) Paid holidays for all manual and intellectual workers, including 
agricultural workers and domestic servants, of one month for every eleven 
months of work in each calendar year. 

(7) The application of the resolution recommending the prohibition 
of home work which was passed by the Second Labour Conference of 
in Havana in November 1939.” 

American States Members of the International Labour Organisation held 


Mr. Lazaro Pefia was re-elected Secretary-General of the Confederation.* 


A SPLIT IN THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT OF COLOMBIA 


In September 1940 The Confederation of Colombian Workers 
(C.T.C.—Confederacién de Trabajadores Colombianos) convened 
the Fourth National Labour Congress, to be held in the city of 
Barranquilla in the month of December. At a later date it was 
considered expedient for various reasons to postpone this Congress 
until July 1941. A minority of the Executive Committee, however, 
did not agree to this postponement and insisted that the Congress 





1 El Popular, 25 Feb. to 7 Mar. 1941; El Nacional, 2 Mar. 1941. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLI, No. 1, Mar. 1940, p. 247. 
3 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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be held at the date originally fixed. This minority was responsible 
for the proceedings which were opened at Barranquilla on 7 Decem- 
ber 1940, 


The Congress was attended by about 200 delegates and passed resolutions 
on several trade union problems: the eight-hour day, the right to strike, the 
position of the indigenous workers, etc. It also passed a resolution emphasising 
that the Congress of the C.T.C., was absolutely independent of the State and 
pronouncing against any State interference in trade union affairs. 

Further, the Congress elected a new Executive Committee, which it de- 
clared to be the legitimate representative body of the C.T.C. This is now 
being contested by the old Executive Committee and the organisations whicn 
did not send representatives to Barranquilla. Among these organisations is 
the Railwaymen’s Union, one of the most important trade unions of Colombia, 
which on 11 December 1940 passed a resolution accusing the Barranquilla 
Congress of having been inspired by political considerations and the intention 
of breaking the trade union unity of the country. The Railwaymen’s Union 
placed on record in its resolution that it considers the old Executive Committee 
to be the authentic governing body of the C.T.C. until 20 July 1941, when the 
Congress supported by the majority of the C.T.C. will have to take place.’ 


Tue THIRD CONFERENCE OF THE CHINESE ASSOCIATION OF LABOUR 


The Third Conference of the Chinese Association of Labour was 
held at Chungking on 15 January 1941 and was attended by over 300 
delegates, representing 16 provinces and municipalities. 

Mr. Chu Hsueh-Fan, Chinese workers’ delegate to the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference since its Twenty-third Session, delivered 
the opening address, in which he reviewed the work of the Associa- 


tion during the past year. The Conference adopted a programme of 
work for the current year which included such questions as the 
mobilisation of workers for active participation in wartime services, 
the improvement of the workers’ living conditions, and the inaugura- 
tion of welfare work. It was resolved to send telegrams to the 
International Federation of Trade Unions and the British Trades 
Union Congress protesting against the prevailing wave of 
aggression.” 


FoREIGN WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
INAUGURATION OF A CHINESE SEAMEN’S UNION IN LONDON 


In association with the International Transport Workers’ Feder- 
ation, Chinese seamen abroad have organised a union in London for 
the purpose of obtaining a standardisation of wages and an increase 
in the war risks bonus for men serving the Allies. Mr. W. T. Chen, 
Secretary of the Union, announces that negotiations are taking 
place with shipowners to secure larger bonus compensation for 
injuries and loss of effects or life for victims and their dependants.* 


TRADE UNION ORGANISATION AMONG REFUGEE WORKERS 


Discussion took place at the February 1941 meeting of the Gen- 
eral Council of the British Trades Union Congress upon proposals 

1 Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 Shun Pao, 17 Jan. 1941; Industrial and Commercial Daily Press, 17 Jan. 1941. 

3 North China Daily News, 9 Nov. 1940. 
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which have been formulated for the maintenance and development 
of trade union organisation among refugee workers who have gone 
to Great Britain since the German occupation of their own lands. 


General agreement has been reached with the national groups of these 
workers that organisation should be maintained as far as possible, both by 
trade and nationality, and that the refugee workers should, upon entry into 
British industry, be attached to the appropriate British trade union, which 
would be responsible for negotiations on wages and conditions of employment 
for the continental workers, 

A basis of constitution for the national groups of refugees has been worked 
out, the object of which is to maintain and develop these groups within the 
framework of the International Federation of Trade Unions, to enable them 
to maintain contact with their own Governments in Great Britain, and to 
provide a foundation for the restoration of trade unionism in their own coun- 
tries after the war. 





1 Industrial News, 4 Mar. 1941. 





STATISTICS 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for the 
publication in the Review of the periodical statistics on labour con- 
ditions in various countries, the index numbers of cost of living and 
retail prices are given in this issue. 


The following tables show: 


(a) Index numbers of the cost of living, covering generally 
various groups of expenditure such as food, heating and lighting, 
clothing, rent, and “miscellaneous”, specified in the headings by the 
letters a to eé. 


(b) Index numbers of retail food prices (that is, indexes for the 
first group mentioned above), which have been reintroduced into 
the tables owing to the special interest attached to them at the 
present time. 


For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the January 1941 issue of the Review: Statistics, 
Explanatory Notes, pp. 111-120. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “provisional figures”. 

The sign * signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”. 

The sign © signifies: “economic group represented by a few branches only”. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indexes (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES 


(Base : 1929= 100) 
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Composition of the indexes: a= Food; b= Heating and lighting; c= Clothing; d= Rent; e= Miscellaneous. 
1 1929-1930: 65 towns. Monthly indexes: 12 towns. 2 Quarterly averages. 3 Including heati 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND. FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


(Base : 1929= 100) 
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Composition of the indexes: a=Food; b=Heating and lighting; c=Clothing; d=Rent; e= Miscellaneous. 
1 Territory before 1938. 2 Until 1936, 21 towns. 3 Including heating and soap. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 


(Base : 1929= 100) 
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Composition of the indexes: a= Food; b=Heating and lighting; c=Clothing; d= Rent; e= Miscellaneous 
1 National Bank. 2 Until end of 1930: 106 towns, excluding clothing and rent. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


(Base : 1929= 100) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 


(Base: 1929=100) 
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Composition of the indexes: a = Food; b = Heating and lighting; c= Clothing; d= Rent; e= Miscellaneous. 
1 New index based on a family budget for 6 persons (1934 study of the Central Statistical Institute) Institute 
Economic Research. 2 Socialstyrelsen. 3 Up to September 1933, excluding heating. 4 VII. 1 
5 New series based on food, soap and kerosene linked up with old index, priced in Arab markets. * New series based on fe 
soap and kerosene linked up with old index, priced in Jewish markets. 7 New index based on a family living study of 
and linked up with the old index. * Up to 1937, including heating and lighting. ° Including heating and lighting. 











STATISTICS 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (conel. ) 
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Composition of the indexes: a=Food; b= Heating and lighting; c=Clothing; d=Rent; e= Miscellaneous. 


1 Bureau of Labour Statistics. | * National Industrial Conference Board. * National Bank. 
hamber of Labour. 5 Incl. coal and soap. 
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An International Survey of Recent 


Family Living Studies: IV 
Families of Farmers and Agricultural Workers 


The analysis of the income and expenditure habits of families 
of farmers and agricultural workers contained in the present article 
brings to a conclusion the series of summary reviews of the results 
of recent family living studies published in this Review. The earlier 
articles dealt in Parts I and II with families of workers employed 
in industry (chiefly)!, and in Part III with families of unemployed 
persons.2 The survey of farm family living presents special diffi- 
culties of method, since for farm families a considerable part of 
the food consumed is often grown on the farm; it also entails certain 
difficulties of comparison, since the families studied include not only 
farm workers’ families but also, in many cases, the families of 
small farmers or of persons combining farming with a skilled trade. 


Sources OF INFORMATION 


Although agriculture is the predominant economic activity in a 
large number of States, and even in industrialised States forms an 
important factor in economic life, data on the family living of house- 
holds engaged in agriculture are available for only a small number 
of countries. While the data for industrial workers’ families could 
be obtained for some thirty countries, the present survey is limited 
to eighteen enquiries conducted in eleven countries. In the United 
States a considerable number of farm family living studies have 
been carried out; these are represented in the survey by five en- 
quiries. Unfortunately, it was not possible to include the results of 
the “Study of Consumer Purchases” of 1935-37, since the final fig- 
ures relating to the farm sections covered in this nation-wide study 
are not yet to hand. Besides the United States, only two extra- 
European countries, Canada and Japan, are included. In view of 
these limitations of the available information, it is difficult to gen- 
eralise from the data contained here; but the main purpose of the 
survey is to throw light on various important features of farm 
family living and on the statistical problems connected with their 
measurement. 





21See International Labour Review: “An International Survey of Family 
Living Studies: I. Income and Expenditure, II. Food Expenditure and Con- 
sumption Habits”, Vol. XXXIX, Nos. 5 and'6, May and June 1939. 

*Idem: “III. Families of Unemployed Workers”, Vol. XLI, No. 6, June 
1940. 
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Most of the studies on farm family living are the outcome of 
official enquiries, including three in the United States undertaken 
by agricultural experiment stations (with university affiliation), or 
have been made by associations of farmers or of agricultural work- 
ers, such as two German studies and the Swiss studies of farm 
accounting. The Lithuanian data are derived from a dietary survey 
made by Professor V. Lasas. 

The information contained in the present survey has in general 
been drawn from the reports of family living studies; in one case, 
Lithuania, the data on food consumption have been taken from a 
dietary survey, and in two cases, Latvia and Switzerland, yearly 
farm accounts containing data on farm family living have been 
utilised. The analysis of farm accounts raises special problems, 
since in these statistics the main attention is focused on the farm 
business and not on the living conditions of the farmer’s private 
household; in the case of Latvia and Switzerland, therefore, the 
results are covered in so far as the data could be fitted into the 
general scheme of classification adopted by the International Labour 
Office in its family living analyses.* 


SCOPE OF THE ENQUIRIES 


Table I shows the date of the enquiry and the number and kind 
of families and the geographical area covered for each of the studies 
included in the survey. The differences in scope must be kept in 
mind when utilising the data on family living of agricultural house- 
holds for making comparisons between studies of the same type or 
between agricultural and non-agricultural households. 


Number and Kinds of Families 


Information on family living of the agricultural population 
covers not only the families of agricultural workers but also, in 
many studies, the families of independent farmers and tenant farm- 
ers, including those who employ others in their farm operations. 
This is in contrast to the studies covering non-agricultural occupa- 
tions, which are commonly limited to families of persons in gainful 
employment. The inclusion of farmers’ households is justified on 
the ground that in many countries farming is conducted on a small 
scale by independent farmers, who cultivate their own land with 
the help of members of their family, and who make use of paid 
labour only when the farm work calls for additional hands. More- 
over, it is often difficult to make a clear distinction between depend- 
ent and independent farm workers, since in a number of countries 
agricultural workers, in addition to working on their employer’s 
farm, may cultivate a piece of land of their own or a plot put at 
their disposal by the employer as part of their remuneration. 








*Cf. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OrFice: Methods of Family Living Studies. 
Studies and Reports, Series N (Statistics), No. 23 (Geneva, 1940). 
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Of the studies analysed in this survey, those conducted in Can- 
ada, the United States, Japan, Latvia, and Switzerland related ex- 
clusively to farmers’ families, those carried out in Germany, Estonia, 
and Finland covered only agricultural workers, while the Swedish 
and Netherlands investigations included both types of family. 
Among the agricultural workers’ families, three types may be dis- 
tinguished. A first group is that of permanent farm workers, who 
live in dwellings belonging to the employer and receive part of their 
wages in kind, in the form of cereals, potatoes, housing, and the 
right to cultivate a plot of land or to keep livestock on the employ- 
er’s land; this group was the principal subject of study in the 
enquiries of Germany (where the workers in question are known 
as “deputatists”, the term employed in the present survey), Finland, 
and Sweden, countries where this form of agricultural labour is of 
major.importance. A second type of farm labour is formed by the 
casual day labourers who are engaged by the day or for short per- 
iods and who receive their wages generally in cash; day labourers’ 
families were covered in the Finnish and Swedish enquiries. A 
third group, which is of minor importance, is formed by 
small farmers who eke out their income from the cultivation 
of their land with that from their work as blacksmiths, mechanics, 
foremen, etc.; the German, the Finnish, and the Swedish studies 
also covered families belonging to this group. 

As regards the number of families covered, the results of most 
of the enquiries were based on between a hundred and a thousand 
families. Less than a hundred families (37) were included in the 
Estonian enquiry, while the Latvian, the Canadian, and one of the 


United States investigations included more than a thousand house- 
holds. 


Geographical Scope 


In a number of cases the studies were intended to be repre- 
sentative of the living conditions of the agricultural population of 
the entire country. Samples spread over the whole country were 
used for the German, Estonian, Finnish, Netherlands, Swedish, and 
Swiss enquiries. As to the number of families selected, the Cana- 
dian and Japanese investigations rank next to the nation-wide 
studies, while among the United States enquiries considered here, 
the study conducted in the years 1922-24 covered 11 States, and the 
others related each to a single county. Even when the studies aimed 
at covering the entire agricultural population, it is difficult to appraise 


to what extent the samples selected were representative of this 
population. 


Duration and Date 


All the enquiries included here covered a yearly period. Table 
I shows also the dates when the enquiries were made, ranging from 
1922 to 1937-38. The differences in date are important, especially 
in the case of farmers’ families, since the income derived from 
products sold, as well as the value of farm products which are con- 
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sumed, is determined by farm selling prices, and these underwent 
considerable fluctuations during the decade and a half covered by 
the different enquiries. The differences in dates, however, do not 


affect the data on quantities consumed. 
ANALYSIS AND COMPARISONS OF RESULTS 


The chief special problem of farm family living studies is that 
of estimating the value of farm products produced on the farm itself 
or received in kind and consumed by the family. This value, when 
estimated, appears both on the income and on the expenditure side. 
On the income side, it forms part of earnings if products in kind 
are received from the employer, or part of income from the farm 
if the farm is owned or operated by the farmer’s family, or part of 
other income if it supplements income or earnings from other 
sources. On: the expenditure side, the family consumption includes 
these home-grown products. Their value must be included to obtain 
the money value of current living. 

If the farm products, e.g. food and fuel, received in kind are 
earnings in kind or are merely supplementary to earnings from 
farm labour, the problem of valuation is relatively simple. On this 


point some studies take the selling prices on the farm, and others 
the purchase price, as the basis of valuation. If, on the other hand, 


the family operates its own or a rented farm, the problem of 
determining the net farm income has to be solved in order to be 
able to show the total income from all sources of farm families for 
comparison with the total income of the families covered in other 
types of family living surveys. This net farm income is the differ- 
ence between the gross income from sale of products and the various 
expenses of production, including seeds, fertiliser, equipment, paid 
labour, rents, etc. A problem of special difficulty, but which is 
nevertheless important, is the question of changes in the inventory 
as the result of the year’s operations. From the point of view of 
the family living study, these problems of farm accountancy are of 
no more significance than the problems of business accountancy 
when the principal income of a family is its net income from a busi- 
ness or partnership, etc. But while families principally dependent 
on business income form a relatively insignificant proportion of the 
families included in family living studies of urban groups — if, 
indeed, they are not excluded altogether —, the families of inde- 
pendent farmers are often an important or even the principal group 


of the families included in farm living studies. 
Receipts and Income 


Table II shows the analysis of income according to source for 
eight studies. The importance of income from the farm is shown 
by the very high percentage contributed from this source in the case 
of farmers’ families, averaging nearly three-fifths of total income 
except for the Swedish smallholders, for whom the proportion was 
about one-third. In the case of workers’ families, the percentage 
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in most cases is in the neighbourhood of ten per cent. In the figures 
presented here, the data of the original publication have where 
necessary been adjusted to include all sources of income in cash 
or in kind. The figure given for total current income is always the 
farm family income, This coincides with net income from the 
farm business only where the family owns and operates the busi- 
ness and has no other source of income whatsoever; but if there 
are other sources of income—for example, when the family includes 
a member who works on another farm as a day labourer, his earn- 
ings in cash or in kind represent an outside source of income— 
these must be included in the farm family income. 

Since farm family income includes a number of items which 
have to be estimated, a brief analysis of the specific methods of cal- 
culation is of interest, especially if the results of the different 
methods are to be compared. In this connection table III shows, 
for each of the principal consumption groups, the percentage which 
the items received and consumed in kind form of the total value of 
the consumption in the group. 


TABLE III. ESTIMATED VALUE OF RECEIPTS IN KIND (OBTAINED FROM FARM 
(F) OR AS WAGE ALLOWANCE (W.A.)) AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL VALUE OF 
CONSUMPTION IN EACH GROUP IN FIVE COUNTRIES 





Source of 


Country and study receipts 
in kind 





Finland 

(a) Deputatists | | 
(b) Day labourers 1928 F and W.A. 
(c) Foremen } | 


Germany 
Hofer study........... 1927 F and W.A. 


Netherlands 


(a) Farmers \ J F 
(b) Agricultural workers] { 1935-36; F and W.A.2 


Sweden 

(a) Deputatists........ 

(b) Day labourers | 1933 | Fand W.A. 
(c) Crofters ) 


United States 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
(a) ‘‘The Farmers’ 
Standard of 
Living” 1922-24 513 
(b) Knott County....} 1929-30 603 54 
Grayson County 1928 413 47 
Laurel County 1927-28 233 53 





























s Includes other groups not shown in the table. 2 Includes also “assistance and gifts in 
ind”’. 3 Relates to household operation. 





STATISTICS 


Food and Fuel. 


In various enquiries (such as the Netherlands enquiry and the 
Iowa and Knott County studies) the quantities of food and fuel 
supplied by the farm to the household economy were valued at retail 
prices, e.g. on the basis of the prices which the family would have 
had to pay if they had purchased the goods in question in the local 
market. Other studies use farm selling prices as a basis of valua- 
tion, on the ground that these prices represent real net cost to the fam- 
ily ; it is urged that if the families had to pay retail prices, they would 
consume smaller quantities. This was the method followed in the Gray- 
son and Kaurel County enquiries in the United States. Other studies, 
for example, the German enquiries, calculated these imputed values 
on the basis of wholesale prices, a method in close agreement with 
that of the farm selling price. Still another method, utilised in “The 
Farmer’s Standard of Living’, is to take the average of wholesale 
and retail price quotations. One study, that undertaken in Minnesota, 
limited the analysis to cash receipts, making no allowance for income 
in kind. In cases where the’ net income from farm operation is 
obtained, the value of goods supplied to the household is naturally 
valued at farm selling prices, data which are required in calculating 
the gross income from sales. 

These differences in method must be kept in mind when com- 
paring farm living studies internationally. Although in some cir- 
cumstances families may purchase farm products from neighbours 
at prices which differ but slightly from farm selling prices, valu- 
ation at retail prices tends to exaggerate the value of farm family 
living as a whole; in particular, the aggregate value of the goods 
obtained from the farm will be relatively large and will take a high 
proportionate share in the total value of current living. These dif- 
ferences affect not only the relative importance of items obtained 
from home produce; families with identical content of living and 
with an identical physical volume of goods obtained from home pro- 
duce may appear to devote numerically different proportions of 
total value of living to the different main expenditure groups. 


Rent of Dwelling. 


In many cases the dwellings occupied by farm families are fur- 
nished by the farm to the family, and their annual rental value has 
to be estimated. On this point, information as to methods of valu- 
ation is not complete, and the methods used are often somewhat 
arbitrary. In “The Farmer’s Standard of Living”, for example, 
rental charges were estimated on the basis of more or less arbitrary 
valuations placed on the farm dwellings; in the Iowa study, valua- 
tions were based on origirial investment, appearance, state of repair, 
and the rents current in’ the neighbourhood; in an enquiry con- 
ducted in Vermont, the ‘sale value of the farm was ascertained, a 
“reasonable” proportion was assignéd to the house, and 10 per cent. 
of this latter figure was taken’ as réntal. 
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Earnings and Allowances in Kind. 


The valuation of earnings and allowances received in kind raises 
similar problems. These payments in kind may consist in food or 
fuel given to the worker, a plot of land assigned to him for a garden 
or for pasturage, a cottage or other premises assigned to his family, 
etc. 

All these problems are dealt with in the German, Finnish, and 
Swedish enquiries; the German studies, in particular, contain de- 
tailed information on the method of estimating the value of wages 
and allowances received in kind. In the enquiry conducted under 
the auspices of the National Union of Rural Employees (Hofer 
study), an elaborate scale for converting wages and allowances in 
kind into their money equivalent was set up. According to this 
scale, items for which a wholesale price was noted were converted 
at their wholesale values; the value of housing (including stable) 
received was estimated at 1.5 per cent. (120 marks) of the cost of 
construction of an adequate farm labourer’s dwelling; fuels (wood, 
coal, charcoal) received were convefted into coal on the basis of 
heating values and then priced; and the value of land put at the 
worker’s disposal was estimated by treating one hectare of land as 
equivalent to the price of 8,000 kilogrammes of potatoes. A similar 
scale was used in the enquiry of the German Agricultural Workers’ 
Union (Bernier study). 

Earnings are the principal source of income for agricultural 
workers’ families, the proportion of income derived from this source 
varying from 82.5 per cent. in one of the German studies to 94.9 
per cent. for day labourers in Sweden. For farmers’ families the 
proportions are low, since the data on earnings are limited to the 
husband’s subsidiary earnings and the contributions of other fam- 
ily members, no account being taken of the estimated value of work 
done on the farm. In the Knott County study, applying to an area 
where, owing to poor farming conditions and low agricultural out- 
put, the members of the farmer’s family have to earn their living by 
following occupations outside the family farm, the proportion was 
35.1 per cent., while in the Japanese enquiries the contributions of 
earnings to family income were 6.1 per cent. for owners and 17.3 per 
cent. for tenants. 

In the case of workers’ families, the earnings can be subdivided 
into the husband’s earnings and the contributions of the wife, the 
children, and other family members, Husband’s earnings accounted 
for from 60 per cent. in Estonia to over 90 per cent. for day 
labourers in Sweden. Contributions of the wife and children were 
important in Germany, where owing to the special conditions regu- 
lating farm labour in different parts of the country, the wife and 
the children are required to work as permanent or seasonal labourers 
(domestic work or farm labour) for the employer of the head of 
the family, their earnings amounting to one-fifth of the total income. 
In these figures no account is taken of the value of the work done 
by family members in cultivating their own gardens or plots of land. 
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The analysis of income from earnings is of special interest when 
earnings in cash and earnings in kind can be distinguished. The 
‘figures in table II indicate large variations in the proportion of 
husband’s earnings received in kind. Income in kind constituted 
a high proportion in certain parts of Germany (e.g. East Prussia), 
where allowances in kind amounted to over 80 per cent. of the total 
of husband’s earnings. Generally speaking, however, the share of 
wages in kind is relatively lower for day labourers, who receive the 
bulk of their income in cash. 


Net Income from the Farm. 


Net income from the farm was the main source of income of 
independent farmers and tenant farmers (in the case of smallholders 
in Sweden, about one-third of the total income was from this source), 
while in agricultural workers’ families, it did not exceed 12.5 per cent. 
of the total income. In interpreting these results, the methods of 
estimating these amounts must be borne in mind. 


Income from Other Sources. 


This item ranged from 27.3 per cent. for Japanese farmers to 
2.3 per cent. for foremen and deputatists in Finland. The high 
figures for Japan are due mainly to the inclusion of estimated income: 
from ownership of the home. Except in Japan, the income derived 
from these various sources was less than 13 per cent. 


Disbursements and Outgo: 
Money Value of Current Living 


A completely satisfactory analysis of farm living receipts and 
disbursements would require, as in the case of studies of the family 
living of industrial workers, an examination of the deficit and 
surplus items on either side of the budget; items of borrowing or 
of conversion of assets into cash where outgo exceeds income, and 
items of savings, repayment of loans, etc., where income exceeds 
outgo. But in farm family living studies the difficulties of estimat- 
ing the value of products received in kind, and of determining net 
farm income in the case of farmers or tenant farmers, are so great 
that none of the studies considered here attempted to determine 
deficits or surpluses. Even in making the distinction between con- 
sumption expenditure and non-consumption outgo, the chief item of 
which is taxes, considerable difficulties appear: taxes on the farm 
business, on capital invested, on land, etc., belong not to the family 
outgo as such but to the farm business outgo—only taxes on the 
farm family income belong here in the category of non-consumption 
outgo. 

Consumption expenditure, however, is the principal objective of 
these surveys, or perhaps a better expression in the case of farm 
families is “the money value of current living”, since the value of 
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goods received in kind and entering into family consumption must 
be included. 

Table IV gives an analysis of the total value of family living 
by the different main consumption groups. The expenditure on 
food ranged from 40 to 60 per cent. for farmers’ families and 
from 50 to 60 per cent. for workers’ households in all but two 
studies, Canada and Minnesota, where the figures (21 and 30 per 
cent.) are based not on total values but on cash expenditure only. 
Obviously a percentage based on cash expenditure only is not com- 
parable with the others, on account of the large part played by 
goods received in kind. Leaving these two studies out of account, 
therefore, the percentages for rent of dwelling ranged from 4 per cent. 
to 17 per cent. in the caseof farmers and from 5percent.to 11 per 
cent. in the case of workers. The value of fuel and light was between 
4 per cent. and 9 per cent.; that of clothing between 7 per cent. and 
19 per cent. for farmers and between 11 per cent. and 19 per cent. 
for farm workers. Miscellaneous items accounted for from 10 per 
cent. to 28 per cent. for farmers, and from 9 per cent. to 16 per 
cent. for workers. The farmers’ families appear to have somewhat 
lower food percentages and somewhat higher percentages for mis- 
cellaneous items than the families of farm workers, although the 
differences are not great. 

Table V gives the percentages which miscellaneous expenditure 
items form of the total money value of consumption expenditure. 
Omitting the Canadian and the Minnesota studies, the most impor- 
tant items were personal and medical care and transport, while 
education, recreation, tobacco occupied second place. Of the remain- 
ing items, percentages of some importance (over 2.0 per cent.) 
were devoted to contributions in the Netherlands and in the United 
States (Department of Agriculture enquiry of 1922-24), insurance 
in Germany, domestic service in the Netherlands (the figure of 7.4 
per cent. includes cost of food for domestics), and gifts in five 
enquiries into family living of farmers’ households. 

One method of evading the difficulties of valuation, though of 
less significance in the appraisal of family living, is to restrict the 
analysis to cash expenditure. In table VI figures showing the distri- 
bution of cash expenditure according to main expenditure groups 
are given for six countries. These cash expenditures cover varying 
proportions of the goods and services consumed in the household, 
a fact that obviously affects the percentages of cash outlay devoted 
to the different expenditure groups. 

Comparing the figures of table VI with the data given in table 
IV, it will be seen that the range of variations in the percentages 
devoted to such items as food, rent or miscellaneous items were 
smaller in the case of cash expenditure than in the case of the dis- 
tribution of current value of family living over its constituent 
groups. 

As regards food, percentages ranging from 20 to 37 per cent. 
were spent in farmers’ families, while workers’ families devoted 
higher percentages, varying from 40 to almost 60 per cent., to this 
item; the highest food percentage was that for day labourers in 
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TABLE VI. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FARMERS’ AND AGRICULTURAL WORKERS’ CASH 
EXPENDITURE ACCORDING TO MAIN EXPENDITURE GROUPS IN SIX COUNTRIES 





Housing 





i i Miscel- 
Country and study Fuel and Cy Clothing i _ 


light ment 





Farmers’ families 





Canada : 4.3 10.31 9.6 
Netherlands 5.7 4.7 
Sweden E . 3.2 6.5 


United States 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
(a) The Farmers’ Standard 
of Living” 
(b) Knott County 
Minnesota 
Grayson County 
Laurel County 
Iowa 


3 Excludes tobacco. 











Finland 


(a) Deputatists | 
(b) Day labourers 1928 
(c) Foremen 


3 
QD 
3 
S 
a 
3 
a 
eo 
s) 
° 
b 
2 
& 
eI 
E 
g 
a 
& 
2 
x 
hod 


Germany 
Hofer study? 1927 43.44 


Netherlands 1935-36 | 45.2 


Sweden 
(a) Deputatists 45.9 
(b) Day labourers 1933 52.7 
(c) Crofters 48.8 
































1 Relates to household operation. 2Fuel only. ‘Relates mainly to deputatists. 
Excludes tobacco. 


2 Relates to “‘community welfare’’. 


Finland, who do not receive allowances in kind. The low percentages 
spent for rent are explained by the fact that agricultural households 
live in premises’ either connected with the farm or belonging to the 
employer, little cash being expended on these items. Since the 
items covered by “clothing” and by “miscellaneous expenditure” 
must in general be purchased, the percentages of cash expenditure 
which went on these items were relatively high; the percentages 
spent by farmers’ households being in general higher than those 
spent by workers’ households. The percentages for the former group 
were from 15 to 37 per cent. for clothing and from 16 to 41 per 
cent. for miscellaneous items, while for the latter group clothing 
percentages varied from 13 to 25 per cent. and miscellaneous items 
from 17 to 25 per cent. 


1 Relates to outgo in cash only. 
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Quantities of Foods Consumed per Consumption Unit. 


In the preceding section, the proportionate money value of food 
consumed in farm families was shown as varying between 40 per 
cent, and 60 per cent. of the total money value of current living. 
On account of the influence of differences in the methods adopted 
for valuing foodstuffs produced on the farm or received in kind, 
no attempt is made to analyse these values further according to the 
main food groups. A survey of the quantities consumed per con- 
sumption unit, however, is not subject to these limitations. 

Data on quantities are shown in reports for seven countries and 
are summarised in table VII, the figures for the different countries 
being converted to a common unit.! In some of the enquiries’ the 
data on food quantities are of a summary character; for Switzer- 
land data are given for only a few important foodstuffs. 

The striking feature in the consumption of farm families, as 
compared with industrial workers’ households is, in so far as the 
rather meagre data available for the former group permit of draw- 
ing a conclusion, the fact that farm families consume more than 
industrial workers’ families per unit, especially in the case of dairy 
products but also in that of bread and cereals. This larger consump- 
tion is probably due in part to the larger food requirements of farm 
families, all the family members often being occupied on the farm, 
and to the fact that food supplies are furnished by the farm without 
making a money outlay necessary, as would be the case if the food 
had to be purchased. 

As regards both value and quantities consumed, milk and milk 
products were the most important items in the farm budgets, the 
quantities exceeding very considerably those found in the budgets 
of industrial workers’ households. Among the groups analysed, 
three showed quantities between 200 and 300 kilogrammes, tw» 
between 300 and 400 kg., four between 400 and 500 kg., and three 
over 500 kg., the lowest consumption (206.7 kg.) being in Lithuania, 
the highest (676 kg.) in Latvia. On an average more than one kg. 
per day of dairy products and eggs were consumed in Knott County 
in the United States, Finland, Latvia, Sweden, and Switzerland. In 
Sweden and Switzerland a high consumption of milk, milk pro- 
ducts, and eggs per unit (some 300 kg.) was also found, as pointed 
out in an earlier section (Part II) of this series, for industrial 
workers’ families. The quantities of milk consumed were in close 
agreement with the quantities given for the whole milk group; and 
in Latvia, Lithuania, and for crofters in Sweden, skimmed milk 
was consumed in approximately the same amounts as whole milk. 
The consumption of butter ranged from 4 kg. in Lithuania to 22 kg. 
in lowa, being under 10.5 kg. except in the United States enquiries. 
As regards eggs, less than 100 eggs were consumed per unit and 
per year in Finland, Latvia,.and Lithuania; in Germany and Sweden 





_ ‘For details of the method of conversion to a common scale see /nterna- 
tional Labour Review, loc. cit., June 1939. The data for Lithuania have been 
omitted, since the scale used for that country is not published in the original 


report. 
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the daily consumption averaged about half an egg per adult male 
unit, while in lowa it averaged over one egg per unit. 

With regard to bread and cereals, leaving out of account the fig- 
ures for the Knott County study, which are based on data for July 
and August only, the quantities consumed per year ranged from 89 
kg. for lowa farmers to 273 kg. for farmers’ households in Latvia. 
A group with a low consumption, 120 kg., was that of day labourers 
in Sweden; high consumption, over 200 kg. per unit per year, was 
noted in Germany, Finland, and Lithuania, in addition to Latvia. 
The figures for lowa and Switzerland undoubtedly understate the 
actual consumption of the group as a whole, since they relate to a 
single item of the cereals and bread groups. In Germany, Lithuania, 
and Switzerland, bread was the most important single item, while 
in Finland, Latvia, and Sweden, flour or cereals took first place. 

As regards meat, apart from the extremely low figure of 10 kg. 
for the Knott County study, the quantities consumed varied from 
34 kg. for Finnish deputatists to 90 kg. in the lowa study, the ma- 
jority of enquiries indicating quantities below 60 kg. A study show- 
ing large consumption of meat and fish was the Latvian enquiry. 
Among the different items, pork and fish were the most important. 

The consumption of fats and margarine did not exceed 14 kg. 
per year, with the exception of the Knott County study, where the 
figure was 29 kg. 

The information on vegetables and fruits is incomplete, compar- 
able figures being available only for potatoes. Omitting the Knott 
County study, where the figures relate to a minimum diet, the an- 
nual consumption was from 166 kg. (day labourers in Sweden) to 
369 kg. (Lithuania). In the two United States enquiries a large 
consumption of fresh vegetables and fresh fruit was shown. 

Among miscellaneous foods, sugar and coffee were the most 
important. The annual consumption of sugar per unit varied (with 
three exceptions) between 20 and 40 kg. In Finland and Sweden 
about 5 kg. of coffee were consumed per year. 

Summarising the information on quantities consumed, the fig- 
ures suggest (1) that farm diets centre round the three important 
foods: milk, potatoes, and bread (or cereals); and (2) that no 
marked differences appear between the diets of farmers’ and of 
farm workers’ families. 
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societies. The United States of America has adopted the second system. With 
a few exceptions co-operative laws are enacted by the States. The result is 
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a great variety of legal regulations, which renders the publication of the present 
abstract very opportune. In a short introduction, Dr. V. J. Tereshtenko, 
Project Supervisor, explains some general principles of co-operative legisla- 
tion and the method followed in the book. The Federal legislation and the 
laws in each State, in the District of Columbia, the Territory of Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Philippine Islands, are discussed separately. All 
the laws dealing with the different forms of co-operative societies as well as 
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Once the Venezuelan Labour Act of 16 July 1936 was passed, the 
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—such as, that there are still many gaps to be filled in the existing laws, 
which are also urgently in need of re-codification; that the State administrative 
machinery for effective enforcement of the labour laws should be unified in 
the interest of economy and efficiency; and that “the permanent protection of 
this highly important technical service from crippling political influences sug- 
gests the early adoption of a civil service law”. 
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effect of their programmes on instalment financing practices in general. 
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This book is intended as a guide for the instruction of the breadwinner 
who feels his responsibility for making the most rational provision, and the 
most nearly adequate that his means allow, for his family if he dies prema- 
turely. It considers the case of the man who is covered by the United States 
Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance system but wishes to arrange for 
complementary or supplementary protection through life insurance. After 
explaining the benefits of the Federal system, it therefore discusses the differ- 
ent types of life insurance policy and their costs, and then illustrates by exam- 
ples how life insurance, by reason of its pliability, can be adapted to fill up 
the gaps that a nation-wide system designed to meet the needs of the average 
family must leave in the protection of any particular family. 
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Bulletin No. 75, (Social Service Research Bulletin No. 1). Wellington, E. V. 
Paul, Government Printer, 1940. 113 pp. 2s. 6d. 


This study of the standards of life of New Zealand dairy farmers is based 
on records for 462 dairy farm households in 11 districts in dairying areas in 
the North Island. Only those farmers were included whose main source of 
income was dairying; with this condition, the farms visited were chosen at 
random within the dairy-farm districts. 

The method of study was the check-list (or schedule) used for expendi- 
tures in 1937 on certain lines, e.g. household furnishings, telephone, automobile, 
insurance, medical and dental expenses, etc., supplemented by detailed accounts 
kept for a period of one month covering all items. The scope of the data in- 
cluded, besides the details of expenditure, the size and composition of the 
family, experience in dairy farming, mode of tenure, education, and household 
equipment, including facilities for heating, electricity, bath, laundry, telephone, 
radio, motor-car, etc. Home-grown produce consumed by the family was 
valued at local retail prices. Average and distributed quantities of food con- 
sumed were shown for milk, cream, butter, and cheese. 

Among the features of this report may be mentioned the classification and 
rating scales for housing, living room, storage for food, and utensils, the full 
description of working conditions in the dairy farm business as affecting the 
farmers and the members of their families, and the detailed analyses of leisure 
time activities of all kinds, throwing light upon the amenities of social living 
among this farm group. 

Figures relating to an additional group of dairy farmers in Southland 
(in the South Island) were reserved for separate treatment and the Bulletin 
here reviewed is described as “the first of a series of similar studies dealing 
with various sections of the community”. Publication of these studies will be 
awaited with interest. 
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Feuerlein, Willy, and Hannan, Elizabeth. Dollars in Latin America. 
Studies in American Foreign Relations No. 1. New York, Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1941. 102 pp. $1.50 


This book is an analysis of United States dollar investments in Latin 
America. The effect of the rise of national movements and of changes in 
international trade on the attitudes adopted by the various Latin-American 
countries concerning foreign investments forms the framework for the study. 
The fate both of direct and of portfolio investments is carefully analysed. 
The authors stress the need of co-operation between the United States and 
the Latin-American countries and the desirability of developing industry in 
these countries. “Efforts directed solely to maintaining the status quo, and 
to patching the surface of our relations with “political loans” will not 
serve ... If we (the United States) are content to become merely an indus- 
trial machine into which these countries feed their raw materials, then we 
must expect . . . that both political and economic instability will continne 
to menace the security of our investments.” 


Glasser, Carrie. Wage Differentials: The Case of the Unskilled. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1940. 169 pp. $2. 


This is an enquiry into the nature and causes of the differences between 
the wages paid in different undertakings, industries, and regions in the United 
States to unskilled workers. Persistent differentials of this kind are, the writer 
points out, evidence of an uneconomic allocation of labour. National income 
can reach its maximum only when the marginal net value products of identical 
uses of resources (including labour) are everywhere equal. Persistent differ- 
entials in the wages of unskilled workers thus provide a prima facie case for 
a transfer of such workers from the relatively low paid to the relatively better 
paid industries or areas. 


Goodelman, Leon. Look at Labor. New York, Modern Age Books, 
1940. 208 pp. 50c. 


A practical analysis of the anti-trust laws applicable to labour organisa- 
tion activities in the United States, containing a vivid account of the means 
— legal and otherwise — which have been resorted to in recent years by both 
employers and workers for the furtherance of their particular objectives. 


Guzman Llanos, Raul. E/ Contrata de Aprendizaje. Santiago de Chile, 
1940. 68 pp. 


In choosing the subject of the contract of apprenticeship for his thesis 
for the Degree of Licentiate in the Faculty of Legal and Social Sciences in 
the University of Chile, the writer has aimed at making a contribution to 
the solution of a problem which is not yet covered by Chilean law. In the 
first part of his work he devotes three chapters to tracing the main stages 
of the history of the guilds and the situation of apprentices under that sys- 
tem until the guilds were abolished. The second part is devoted to a study 
of the legal regulations on apprenticeship under the Spanish colonial régime 
and under contemporary American legislation; special attention is given to 
the provisions of the Chilean Draft Labour Code of 1921, the Bolivian 
legislation, and the Mexican Federal Labour Code. In the third part, en- 
titled “Standards for Future Regulation”, the writer reproduces and com- 
ments on the text of the Apprenticeship Recommendation adopted by the 
International Labour Conference in 1939. Lastly, in the light of the exper- 
ience of the other American countries and of general experience in the matter 
as condensed in the 1939 Recommendation, he sets forth his conclusions, 
so far as Chile is concerned, in the shape of a draft Bill accompanied by 
an explanatory memorandum. 

In view of its concrete character this study makes a direct contribution 
to the solution of the problem of apprenticeship in Chile. The chapter 
devoted to the decisions of the 1939 Conference, however, calls for an observ- 
ation. The text reproduced by the author is that of the Draft Recommenda- 
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tion prepared by the International Labour Office to serve as a basis of 
discussion at the Conference, and not that of the final text which the 
Conference adopted after the draft had been considered and amended in 
Committee. In speaking of this text the writer remarks that it seems un- 
ukely that its recommendations can be put into operation in full in the 
American countries, since it is based on the replies sent by Governments 
to the Office questionnaire and the only replies from American countries 
were those of Mexico, the United States, and Canada. In fact, however, 
this remark applies only to the draft text prepared by the Office; the text 
finally adopted by the Conference was prepared by a Committee which 
included nineteen government, employers’, and workers’ delegates from nine 
American countries, including fourteen delegates from seven Latin-American 
countries. Moreover, the Recommendation prepared by the Committee was 
adopted without opposition by 110 votes, given by the delegates of forty-two 
countries including eleven American countries, nine of them Latin-American. 


Hare, A. E. C. The Anthracite Coal Industry of the Swansea District. 
University College of Swansea, Social and Economic Survey of Swansea 
and District, Pamphlet No. 5. Swansea, University of Wales Press Board, 


1940. 84 pp. 


Harvey, Ray. Want in the Midst of Plenty: The Genesis of the Food 
Stamp Plan. Washington, D.C., American Council on Public Affairs. 35 
pp. 50 cents. 

A discussion of attempts to remove agricultural surpluses in the United 
States and particularly of the food stamp plan. This plan is presented as 
a significant step towards the development of “positive” action by the State 
in order to ensure that the necessities of life will be available to ali citizens. 
Dr. Harvey concludes: “Unless American democracy becomes positive, 
adapting itself to the new and compelling forces, it will be succeeded by that 


system which most convincingly offers positive social action. The best 
defence. against America’s internal and external enemies is a positive pro- 
gramme of action. A vital part of such a programme must be a greater 
and more equitable distribution of the necessities of life.” : 


Johnsen, Julia E. (editor). Trade Unions and the Anti-Trust Laws. 
The Reference Shelf, Vol. 13, No. 10. New York, The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1940. 308 pp. 

The divergent views which have prevailed as regards the interpretation 
and application of anti-trust laws in the United States of America are well 
illustrated in this selection of articles originally written for different reviews 
and newspapers by a number of experts on social questions. The various 
articles are grouped according as they constitute a general discussion of the 
subject or present arguments for or against the respective attitudes of em- 
ployers and employees in the matter of monopolistic practices. The compila- 
tion makes interesting reading and helps to form an unbiased and well-informed 
outlook on this complex question. 


McHenry, Dean E. His Majesty's Opposition — Structure and Problems 
of the British Labour Party 1931-1938. Berkeley, California, University of 
California Press, 1940. xii + 320 pp. 


A study of the structure and problems of the British Labour Party from 
1931 to 1937 inclusive, “a period of six years as His Majesty’s Opposition in 
Parliament”. The author explains that, as a student of American parties, he 
was “anxious to observe a major Party machine built without those twin 
evils of our politics, the spoils system and financing by the wealthy”. Accord- 
ingly, he spent the year 1935-6 in England and made a thorough study of 
the Labour Party and its activities. The result is a very complete, accurate, 
and frequently penetrating survey of the subject, with full and well-chosen 
documentary references appended to each chapter. Written by an outsider, 
such a book naturally cannot pretend to achieve the national perspective ‘and 
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sympathetic insight that might have been attained by an equally intelligent 
and painstaking person who had been intimately associated in the Party’s 
work; on the other hand, it possesses in full measure the compensating advant- 
ages of detachment and objectivity. It is to be regretted that publication has 
been delayed until the lapse of two or more years after the information was 
compiled and it is to be hoped that in a subsequent edition the book may be 
brought up to date. 


Princeton University. Industrial Relations Section. Problems and 
Policies in Industrial Relations in a War Economy: A Selected Annotated 
Bibliography prepared by Helen Baker; and First and Second Supplements of 
Selected References. Princeton, 1940. 30 pp., 11 pp., and 14 pp. 


This bibliography is divided into four parts. The first part covers the 
world war and reconstruction period in the United States and contains a 
bibliography of general studies and reports, and of works dealing with the spe- 
cial problems of recruiting and placement, training, hours, wages and cost of 
living, housing, and special groups of workers, group relations and methods of 
government co-ordination. The second part is concerned with the world war and 
reconstruction period in Great Britain and the third part with legislative devel- 
opments in the United States affecting current adjustment to a war economy. 
Part 4 is a bibliography of the discussion of current problems in the United 
States and other countries and also contains a summary of the sources of 
current information. The supplements bring the bibliography up to the end of 
February 1941. 


Riegel, John W. Wage Determination. Ann Arbor, Mich., University 
of Michigan, Bureau of Industrial Relations, 1937. v + 138 pp. $1. 


This volume surveys the methods followed by a number of American firms 
in determining the wage rates to be paid to their employees in different occu- 
pations, and discusses the problems involved. It has chapters dealing with 
such subjects as the determination of standard wage rates for key jobs, the 
occupational characteristics considered in job evaluation, the analysis and rating 
of occupations, the construction of wage scales, and the social significance of 
wage determination. It can be recommended as one of the best of recent 
studies in this field. 


Sikes, Earl R. Contemporary Economic Systems: Their Analysis and 
Historical Background. American Business and Economic Series. New 
York, Henry Holt & Company, 1940. xiv + 690 pp. $3. 


This publication is the first volume in the “American Business and 
Economic Series” which is designed to present the broader aspects of his- 
tory and economics in a form readily understood by business men and 
students who have not specialised in economic theory or historical analysis. 
To-day, purely technical business training is not sufficient equipment for 
business management, since “in a much more active manner than in earlier 
decades, various new economic and social forces are entering the arena ,in 
which business management must perform”. The present work is an espe- 
cially good choice for the first book in the series. The writer presents in 
simple language an analysis both of the great systems of economic and 
social thought and of the more purely opportunistic political movements 
of the world. It is perhaps unavoidable in a book of this nature that the 
work should be very much simplified. Part I, dealing with the criteria for 
evaluating economic systems, is largely a restatement of the chief criticisms 
of many writers. But it is very useful to have these criticisms, as well as 
the general review of the background and theoretical development of radical 
movements which composes Part II, presented simply, accurately, and 
impartially. 
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Sutherland, I.L.G. (editor). The Maori People Today: A_ General 
Survey. Wellington, the New Zealand Institute of International Affairs and 
the New Zealand Council for Educational Research. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. xiii + 449 pp. $4. 


This is a, comprehensive and authoritative survey of the present situation 
of the Maori people in New Zealand. It contains an extensive foreword by 
Professor Peter H. Buck (Te Rangi Hiroa), the well-known Maori anthro- 
pologist; chapters by Sir Apirana T. Ngata, an outstanding leader of the 
Maori people, on Maori land settlement, tribal organisation, arts and crafts 
and religious influences; chapters by E. Beaglehole on the Polynesian Maori, 
Harold Miller on Maori and European, H. Belshaw on economic circumstances, 
H. B. Turbot on health and social welfare, D. G. Ball on Maori education, and 
Roger Duff on the Maoris of the South Island of New Zealand; and general 
surveys by Professor I.L.G. Sutherland. The book will be of interest to all 
students of the problems of adjustment created by the contact of western and 
native civilisations. 


Teran Ascui, Ciro. Politica Social en América Latina. Santiago de Chile, 
1940. 119 pp. 


This is a thesis presented in order to obtain the degree of “Licenciado” 
in the Faculty of Legal and Social Sciences of the University of Chile. It 
is a frank and stimulating study of social problems and social legislation in 
Latin America, avowedly inspired by the ideas and doctrines of the “Aprista” 
movement. It is intended as an introduction to a larger work on comparative 
social legislation in Latin America which the author hopes to publish sub- 
sequently and which will certainly be awaited with interest by those who have 
read the thesis under review. The author is to be particularly congratulated for 
his breadth of view, the variety of sources which he has consulted and the em- 
phasis that he rightly lays on the importance of labour inspection as the sole 
guarantee for a proper application of labour law. He is careful to place Latin- 
American labour problems in their proper international perspective, and pays 
due attention to the work of the International Labour Organisation, particularly 
in its regional application to the American Continent. 


University of Michigan. Bureau of Industrial Relations. Addresses on 
Industrial Relations, 1940. Ann Arbor, Mich., 1940. 121 pp. $1. 


A collection of twelve addresses by economists and business executives. 
The subjects dealt with include current trends in labour policies and in the 
labour movement, the collective determination of wages, training, applied 
psychology, group purchase of medical care, and the adaptation of private 
pension plans to the Social Security Act. 


Walker Linares, Francisco. Nociones Elementales de Derecho del Tra- 
bajo. Santiago de Chile, Editorial Nascimento, 1941, 464 pp. 


Dr. Walker Linares, who, as Professor of Labour Law in the University 
of Chile, has done so much to stimulate and further the study of labour 
questions and labour law in his country, has now published a textbook in- 
tended as a practical guide for the use of his students. The book includes an 
introduction on the nature and significance of labour law as a subject of 
study; the history of labour and labour problems; modern schools of thought 
on social problems; the State’s responsibility in regard to labour; the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation; Chilean labour law in general; and Chilean labour 
law on specific subjects. The range covered is a wide one, and the manual 
should do much to arouse and maintain interest in the various topics that it 
surveys. The attention devoted to the work and influence of the International 
Labour Organisation is particularly noteworthy. A general bibliography is 
supplied; this might be still more valuable if it were sub-divided into sections 
corresponding to the various chapters of the book. 
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Wieck, Edward A. The American Miners’ Association. New York, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. 330 pp. $2. 


In this book, Edward A. Wieck, a former coal miner, now a research as- 
sociate in the Russell Sage Foundation’s Department of Industrial Studies, 
describes the beginnings of the American Miners’ Association, based upon 
extensive examination of original documents. According to the writer, this 
organisation, founded in 1861, set the pattern for the industrial form of union 
organisation in the coal industry and inaugurated the now traditional policy 
in American miners’ unions of no discrimination against race or creed. The 
book also credits the Association with a large part in initiating the safety 
movement in coal mines. “Through its efforts to secure the enactment of 
mine-safety laws, it paved the way for the enactment of such legislation during 
the following decade.” It gives a survey of the activities of the Association 
and conditions in the mining industry until the close of the Civil War, when 
the union was torn asunder by internal struggles and disappeared. As to its 
bearing on the present, the book points out that, despite the differences in 
conditions, the problems confronting labour unions ‘today are strikingly similar 
to those which gave rise to the first national miners’ union. The appendix re- 
produces a number of contemporary records and is followed by a bibliography. 


Zimand, Gertrude Folks. Child Labor Facts. New York, National Child 
Labor Committee, 1940. 38 pp. 


This pamphlet contains a survey of the changed situation with regard to 
child labour in the United States since 1930; rough estimates of the number 
of children employed in industry in the occupations which are not barred to 
them; an analysis of Federal child labour legislation; and a summary of 
State legislation concerning child labour in occupations not covered by Federal 
law. 
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Reconstruction in Finland 


by 
Eljas KAHRA 


Chief of Division 
in the Finnish Ministry of Communications and Public Works 


Losses UNDER THE PEACE TREATY 


HE WAR between Finland and the U.S.S.R. ended with the 

peace at Moscow on 13 March 1940, Under the Treaty Finland 
bad to cede to Russia nearly the whole of Karelia and certain minor 
areas in the north of Finland, in all, about 40,000 square kilometres. 
In addition, the town of Hangé with the surrounding district was 
leased to the Soviet Union for thirty years. 

The importance of the ceded areas to the economic life of Fin- 
land was considerable. By the Moscow Peace Treaty the country 
lost some 2% million hectares of forest land, corresponding to 11 
per cent. of the total area of such land; 260,000 hectares of arable 
land, or 10 per cent. of the total; and a number of industrial estab- 
lishments. There were large cellulose and paper factories and saw- 
mills as well as other industries on the ceded territory, and the 
combined value of their output amounted in 1938 to 2,300 million 
Finnish marks’, or about 10-11 per cent. of the total industrial 
production of the country. The loss of the great power stations at 
Rouhiala and Enso, which together represented 194,000 kilowatts, 
is a particularly severe one in the present circumstances. As regards 
means of communication, 1,000 kilometres of railway line were 
lost, together with rolling stock, a few large export ports, and the 
southern part of the Saima Canal; the last item means that the 
Canal, which is particularly suitable for timber transport, can no 
longer be used by Finland as a traffic route. 





* One Finnish mark is equivalent to about 2 cents (U.S.). 
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Apart from the cession of territory, much other property belong- 
ing to the State, the local authorities, and private persons was lost. 
According to the investigation made to ascertain the compensation 
due from the State for the loss of property on the ceded areas, the 
total amounts involved reached the sum of 10,600 million marks. 

The losses on the home front, on the other hand, were not so 
extensive, or at least not so great as the preliminary estimates had 
suggested, They have now been investigated and the aggregate results 
are as follows: 810,782,000 marks for real property, 255,361,000 
marks for personal property, and 263,432,000 marks for other 
damage, bringing the total amount to 1,329,575,000 marks. 

To these material damages should be added the costs of the war, 
for which no official figures are available. They have been esti- 
mated, however, in the economic periodical Talouselamdad at about 
10,000 million marks. 

Among the injuries which cannot be expressed in terms of money, 
but for which the community must be liable before all else, there is 
the great loss of human life and—what is felt even more bitterly 
by many—the serious war injuries which have disabled thousands 
of men. 

As against all these losses, it should be recorded that the Kare- 
lian population as a whole moved from the ceded areas to Finland. 
In spite of its losses, therefore, the Finnish nation remained undiv- 
ided and vigorous, prepared to set about the work of reconstruction 
with the whole of its well-known energy and tenacity. 

The measures which are intended to build up again what has 
been destroyed by the war may be divided into two groups: (1) 
those which aim at repairing material damage or caring for the 

families which have lost their breadwinners in the war and for the 
persons who have been seriously injured in the heavy struggle for 
national freedom, with as little delay as possible; (2) reconstruc- 
tion work aiming at long-range results. 


MEASURES FOR THE REPAIR OF INJURIES 


War-Disabled Men, War Widows and Orphans 


The most urgent task in the work of reconstruction was to pro- 
vide economic security for the men disabled in the war and the 
families of the fallen. As the State Accident Insurance Office was 
overwhelmed with work, various kinds of allowances were granted 
as a provisional measure. Recently, a new Act was passed which 
standardised the system of relief and increased the daily allowances 
and the pensions granted. The disabled are now also being cared 
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for in a new way, in the form of work. In other words, the State 
pays for their vocational training, finds them jobs, and, if necessary, 
supplements their earnings with an allowance so as to ensure that 
they receive a specified minimum income. The principle adopted is 
that the minimum income shall amount to two-thirds of the disabled 
man’s former income, subject to a maximum limit of 24,000 marks 
if he has no dependants and 30,000 marks if he has dependants. In 
calculating the minimum income, all sources of income are taken 
into account. 

The measures taken by the State naturally cannot be sufficiently 
elastic to cover the great variety of cases which occur. They are 
effectively supplemented by the measures adopted by the Finnish 
Red Cross, often in conjunction with various organisations for 
disabled men. The Red Cross possesses several hospitals and con- 
valescent homes as well as a policlinic for the disabled. Vocational 
training has been organised in the Institution for the Promotion of 
Industries and in various trade and handicraft schools. A special 
branch of the care of the disabled consists in the granting of allow- 
ances for purposes which are likely to improve their economic sit- 
uation in a lasting manner. Thus assistance has been given for 
the equipment of dwellings, the acquisition of a home or livestock 
and tools, the cultivation of new land, etc. 


The Relief of the Evacuated Karelians 


As already stated, the whole of the Karelian population emi- 
grated to the territory now forming the Republic of Finland. They 
had very little opportunity to take any kind of property with them. 
Their cattle had already been evacuated, but apart from that, all 
that could be saved was perhaps their money, but very little else. 

Even during the war, the Ministry of Internal Affairs had set 
up a special section for the care of evacuated persons and their 
property. In each commune (the unit of local administration) to 
which the evacuees were sent, a guardian was appointed, whose duty 
it was to arrange for their billeting and other care. The number 
of these guardians is at present about 440. They are elected from 
among the local population, but arrangements have also been made 
to enable the evacuees themselves to share in the administration, 
primarily in an advisory capacity. 

The evacuation took place during and after the war in accord- 
ance with a plan prepared in advance. In the spring of 1940 it was 
found necessary, however, to make substantial changes in order 
to arrive at a more even distribution. The final placing of the 
evacuees is effected, in so far as the rural population is concerned, 
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in connection with the system of quick land settlement (described 
below), whereas the placing of the urban population and industrial 
workers depends on where they have a prospect of steady employ- 
ment. 

It is the State which bears the cost of the care of evacuated 
persons, but its obligations are limited in three ways. In the first 
place, the State assistance applies only to persons who have been 
evacuated compulsorily (a condition deemed to be fulfilled in the 
case of the transferred Karelian population); secondly, it com- 
prises only the granting of board and lodging; and thirdly, the 
persons in question must be in need of the assistance of the com- 
munity. According to the provisions in force, the daily allowance 
may be as much as 12 marks for adults and 8 marks for children 
of under 15 years. In practice, however, the cost amounts to only 
6-8 marks a day. 

As the State undertakes to provide board and lodging only, it 
is clear that the persons who did not succeed in saving any of their 
property when they fled from their homes would have become 
destitute, since they lacked everything a man needs to be able to 
manage in the struggle for life. Here, private relief associa- 
tions have made their contribution. The work is undertaken first and 


foremost by the Finnish National Relief. This central relief organ- 


isation, with its provincial and communal committees, was founded 
to receive and distribute the money and goods which flowed into 
the country in abundance through the Hoover collection and from 
the United States Red Cross. Since January 1940 gifts in money 
and kind have also been made direct to this voluntary relief organ- 
isation on an increasing scale. 

The Finnish National Relief has striven to give first aid to the 
evacuees. Although the daily allowance granted by the State is 
sufficient to provide them with their daily bread and shelter, it gives 
no scope for more basic purchases. The National Relief assists 
the evacuated persons, according to need, by providing clothes, 
household goods, tools, building materials, bicycles, and other neces- 
sities, chiefly to the end that they may become self-supporting as 
soon as possible. In addition, it has undertaken the care of the 
health of the evacuated persons, provided for their intellectual needs, 
opened sewing rooms for the women, and in brief, tried to fill the 
gaps that are inevitable in any large-scale activity such as the care 
of evacuees. 

A very important part of the work done for evacuees is their 
placing in employment, but this subject will be dealt with later in 
connection with employment market questions. 
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Repair of Damages Due to Bombardment 


Special legislation has been passed for the purpose of spreading 
the burden of the injuries caused by the war as fairly as possible 
among the whole population. If the damage was caused by the 
actions of Finnish troops, it is compensated in accordance with the 
legislation concerning a state of war. If it was due to enemy opera- 
tions, the compensation is governed by two Acts; the first, dated 14 
December 1939, relates to real property, and the second, dated 
12 March 1940, to personal property. 

Under the first of the two Acts, insurance is compulsory for the 
following property: (1) buildings on which a mortgage is allowed 
and which have been insured against fire for not less than 50,000 
marks; (2) buildings which have been erected on the same estate, 
can be mortgaged, and have been insured with the same insurance 
institution for not less than 50,000 marks; (3) machinery belong- 
ing to the aforementioned buildings, and accessories. Under the 
second Act, any personal property, belonging to a Finnish citizen, 
which is insured against fire for a total amount of not less than 
10,000 marks is compulsorily insured. The war insurance scheme 
does not cover money, bonds, bills and other securities, gold and 
silver bullion, and explosives. 

War insurance under these two Acts is administered by two 
insurance associations, composed of all insurance institutions which 
have the right to engage in insurance business in Finland. The 
provisions concerning compensation for damages are included in 
the terms of insurance policies. The system has at least secured that 
there will be an economic basis for the repair of damaged houses 
and the reconstruction of those which are in ruins. But the evalua- 
tion of the damage has taken time. Owing to the shortage of capi- 
tal and difficulties in the way of obtaining foreign building mater- 
ials, the work has progressed unevenly in different districts, but 
much of the damage has already been repaired. 


Promotion of Land Reclamation 


As was stated at the outset of this article, Finland has had to 
cede to Russia some 260,000 hectares of arable land. As the popu- 
lation of the ceded territory has moved to this side of the present 
frontier, it is obvious that the food supply situation has been seri- 
ously disturbed. It is therefore of great importance, especially in 
the present exceptional circumstances, to raise the production of 
foodstuffs to the former level as quickly as possible. The most 
effective means of doing so is to clear waste land for cultivation and 
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pasturage. The reason why Finland was practically self-supporting 
in recent years lay very largely in the system of special bonuses 
granted to intensify the cultivation of waste land. The total area of 
land under cultivation was increased by about 600,000 hectares 
during the period 1920-1938, about half of the increase consisting 
of holdings for which bonuses were granted. On this basis the 
Government introduced a Bill on 7 June 1940 to set aside funds for 
granting bonuses for newly reclaimed land. The Bill was passed 
with certain amendments, the most important being to the effect that 
bonuses might be granted also to any public utility association ap- 
proved by the Government which undertakes to clear new land for 
cultivation or pasturage with a view to the settlement of the trans- 
ferred population. A company of this kind has in fact been formed ; 
it has a large labour force and up-to-date equipment (tractors, etc.). 
According to the plans, the end in view is to clear an area cor- 
responding to that of the lost arable land in the course of four to 
five years. 

It should perhaps be mentioned in this connection that plans 
are now being drawn up for an intensified agricultural campaign, 
for the purpose of securing the national food supplies during the 
next consumption period. 


LONG-RANGE RECONSTRUCTION MEASURES 


If the work of reconstruction could have been limited to repair- 
ing the injuries caused by the war on the Finnish side of the new 
frontier, the task would not have been so difficult. But it becomes 
more complicated when a secure existence has to be provided for 
some 450,000 evacuated citizens who have lost their all. If this end 
is to be attained, there must be wise planning, energetic and purpose- 
ful work, and, above all, capital. 

The economic basis for this work has been provided in part by 
an Act of 9 August 1940 respecting the compensation of property 
lost through the cession of territory, and in part by another Act of 
August 1940 concerning the capital levy. Under the first of these 
Acts, property valued at up to 320,000 marks is compensated in 
full. After that the compensation is on a degressive scale, so that 
for property valued at 640,000 marks it amounts to 85 per cent., 
for 1,280,000 marks it is 70 per cent., for 2,560,000 marks, 55 per 
cent., and so on, reaching 10 per cent. for property valued at 
40,960,000 marks and over. The second Act imposes a capital levy 
on a progressive scale, ranging from 2% per cent. on property 
valued at not less than 40,000 marks to 20 per cent. on property 
valued at 40,960,000 marks and over. The levy, which is payable 
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in ten half-yearly instalments, is not estimated to yield the whole 
amount needed for the payment of this compensation, and the 
deficit must be met out of State funds. The system is complicated 
and a detailed account would be out of place here. It may be of 
interest, however, to mention the statement made by the then 
Prime Minister, now the President of the Republic, during the 
debate in Parliament which preceded the reference of the Bill to 
Committee : 

The question now is not one of obtaining funds for the State to be used 
for its own necessities; it is a question of transferring real property from one 
part of the population to another. The levy is only the means by which this 
transfer will be made. The object is not to give the Karelians money, and 
therefore purchasing power, without cover, but to transfer to them in com- 
pensation for the property they have lost a certain amount of real property 
which is now possessed by others or which will be created in the future. The 
matter must be arranged in such a way that cash is used as little as possible 
and that payments are made as much as possible in kind, the accounts being 
settled by a sort of clearing arrangement. 

The measures for securing that the evacuated population will 
have a means of livelihood will differ according as the people in 
question belong to the agricultural population or are persons who 
earned their living in industry, commerce, handicrafts, or other 


occupations or kinds of work. 


Land Settlement 


The evacuated population comprises about 450,000 persons, of 
whom about 180,000 are estimated to belong to the farming popu- 
lation. They have to be placed on the Finnish side of the new fron- 
tier in such a way that they will have an opportunity to carry on 
with their former occupation. With this end in view the Govern- 
ment introduced a Bill for the speedy settlement of the transferred 
population on the land. This Bill was passed by Parliament and 
the Act was promulgated on 28 June 1940. 

Any adult Finnish citizen who moves into Finland or is trans- 
ferred from an area bordering the new national frontier to another 
locality in Finland and who earned a living, or possessed a dwelling 
in and earned part of his living, from the land or from fishing as 
the owner or part-owner of a holding, or as the tenant of a State 
holding in his former domicile, has a prior right under this Act to 
land provided in accordance with the existing Land Settlement Act 
and to loans issued out of land settlement funds. In addition, he 
has a right to land provided under the Act itself. 

The land to be provided in each locality for this purpose is 
primarily State land. Where other land cannot be obtained by 
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voluntary transfer, the following property may be expropriated for 
the purpose: land belonging to the residences of the clergy and 
organists of the Evangelical Lutheran and Orthodox Churches; 
land belonging to the said churches or to communes, companies, 
and other associations, and holdings which have been the 
subject of speculation or have been neglected; land belonging to 
persons who derive their main income from an occupation other 
than agriculture or who do not themselves reside on the holdings 
they own; any other land suitable for the purpose, subject to cer- 
tain exceptions. 

According to the Act, three kinds of holdings are to be formed: 
for cultivation, for housing, and mixed holdings. If possible, they 
are to be grouped in settlements; the housing settlements to be in 
localities where the owners have an opportunity to earn a living, 
and the mixed holdings in localities where a favourable market for 
their products will allow of intensive cultivation, or where there 
are adequate openings for subsidiary earning. 

The central management and supervision of the quick settle- 
ment scheme is entrusted to the Land Settlement Section of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. The following bodies are set up for the 
local administration of the scheme in those communes where its 
application is considered possible: quick settlement committees, 
courts of enquiry, inspectors of quick settlement plans, and land 
settlement boards. 

The Land Settlement Section of the Ministry of Agriculture has 
had the immense task of deciding how many holdings are to be 
created in each province and what kinds they are to be. It is the 
duty of the quick settlement committee in the commune, after 
inspecting the site, to draw up a plan for the opening up of State 
land and the expropriation of other land needed for the scheme. 
The boundaries of the sites covered by the plan must be staked off 
and marked on the map, and the necessary documents must be pre- 
pared. Thus the decision as to the expropriation of land is taken 
in connection with this preliminary inspection. It should be noted, 
however, that everything possible is done to promote voluntary 
transfers. 

If the owner of the land is not satisfied with the plan made on 
the occasion of this inspection, he may notify his complaint at the 
final meeting of the committee. In such cases the plan is examined 
by the court of enquiry after an inspection made on the spot. No 
appeal is allowed against the decision of the court. 

A committee must be appointed in every commune to consider 
applications for the new holdings, and it is the duty of the quick 
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settlement committee to transmit all documents relating to the new 
holding to this committee. The Central Federation of Agricultural 
Societies is responsible for organising and supervising the clearing 
and occupation of the areas intended for settlement. It must pre- 
pare the road-building, land drainage, clearing, and building plans 
necessary for settlement, and enter into a farming contract with the 
future occupier for a period of five years. The Federation must also 
see to it that all this work is carried out speedily and efficiently. 
Bonuses are granted for the clearing of land. Once the clearing 
and construction work on the area has been completed or has been 
carried so far that the farmer can be expected to complete it for 
himself, the Central Federation must transmit to the Land Settle- 
ment Section of the Ministry of Agriculture copies of the docu- 
ments describing the property and assessing its value and of the 
farming contract concluded with the farmer, together with a state- 
ment of the State moneys which have been used to meet the cost 
of clearance and construction. These documents are to be taken 
into account in fixing the redemption money to be paid by the farmer 
to the State. The Land Settlement Section must see to it that the 
area in question is duly fenced off and converted into an independent 
holding. 

The occupier of the holding redeems the cost by the payment of 
annual instalments to the State at the rate of 4 per cent., 3 per 
cent. being reckoned as interest and 1 per cent. as redemption, This 
payment begins five years after the conclusion of the farming con- 
tract. If he is compensated out of State funds for real estate or 
other property on land ceded or leased to the Soviet Union, such 
compensation must be used for the redemption of the State claim. 

Seen in relation to Finnish circumstances, this quick settlement 
scheme is gigantic in its dimensions. According to the final general 
scheme 38,818 new holdings will be created, for which purpose 
331,254 hectares of cultivated or cultivable land will be needed. An 
examination of the results of the work done by the quick settle- 
ment authorities up to the end of 1940, that is to say, during about 
four months’ activity, shows, according to the statistics recently pub- 
lished in the periodical Maanmittaus, that 6,678 new holdings had 
been created and 4,208 staked off during this period. These statistics 
do not cover any holdings acquired by evacuated farmers through 
voluntary purchases financed out of State funds, nor do they give 
a complete picture of the work of the land settlement authorities, 
because it is impossible to illustrate much of the preparatory work 
by means of statistics, the results of such work becoming apparent 
only in the next working period. 
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Measures on Behalf of Other Evacuees 


The number of evacuees who previously earned a living from 
industry, handicrafts, commerce, the liberal professions, and con- 
struction or other works is about 270,000. As yet there are no reli- 
able statistics showing their situation on the employment market. 
But it is necessary to ascertain their conditions of work in order to 
be able to make plans for their economic security, and for this pur- 
pose a statistical enquiry is now in progress. 

The task of providing a means of livelihood for this section of 
the population is particularly arduous because Finland, like other 
countries whose oversea paths of commerce go through the war zone, 
is placed in a difficult situation by the commercial war. As will be 
explained later, industry on the Finnish side of the new frontier is 
finding it hard to provide work for its own labour force, and its 
means of giving work to the evacuees are therefore very limited. As 
a stopgap, they have therefore had to be given employment on var- 
ious kinds of reconstruction works, especially on those organised by 
the State itself. 

In the meantime, however, intensive planning is in progress to 
investigate Finland’s means of providing productive work for the 
evacuated population and for the growth of the population. The 
Government has appointed a production committee for this pur- 
pose, which began its work at the end of November 1940. There can 
be no doubt that Finland has the means of solving the problem. 
The country possesses large natural resources in the shape of forests 
and minerals, the latter having been discovered in such quantities 
in recent years that this branch of production can be seriously 
reckoned with as an important factor in Finland’s future economic 
life. 
The task to be carried out is partly that of making the national 
production greater and more various than before, and partly that of 
retraining workers who can no longer find work in their old occupa- 
tion. A large proportion of the workers transferred from the ceded 
territory earned their living in the woodworking industry. There is 
practically no prospect of reviving this industry on the Finnish 
side of the frontier, in the first place because Finnish forest re- 
sources are insufficient to maintain production at the former level, 
and secondly because international competition in this branch of 
production is becoming more intensive every year. The workers 
must therefore be retrained and found an opening in other branches 
of activity. On the other hand, many of the other industries of the 
ceded areas have been revived, although no statistics are available 


on the subject. 
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The evacuees who do not obtain a dwelling under the Quick 
Settlement Act must be provided not only with the means of earning 
a livelihood but also with a dwelling. This is a very extensive task, 
which will take several years to carry out. Three Acts were pro- 
mulgated in this connection on 19 December 1940. The first 
revised the conditions for obtaining loans under the State “own 
home” scheme by allowing them to be granted on second mortgage 
up to 40 per cent. of the building costs, the builder being entitled 
to obtain a first mortgage on the property for up to 50 per cent. of its 
value. In addition the Own Homes Fund was increased by 40 mil- 
lion marks. The second Act makes it possible for the communes 
to obtain housing loans for the construction of dwellings for large 
families in necessitous circumstances, and allows them to relend the 
money to public utility building companies. The sum allocated to 
this purpose is 50 million marks. The State may grant a guarantee 
instead of a loan. Large families housed in the buildings constructed 
out of such loans may also obtain a housing grant in the shape of 
reduced rents, amounting as a rule to 30-70 per cent. of the basic 
rent, depending on the number of children in the family. Under 
the third Act, loans may be granted out of State funds direct to 
housing companies, subject to certain conditions intended to pre- 
vent speculation. Here again a State guarantee may be granted 
instead of the loan. 

The rate of interest on all these loans is 5 per cent. and the 
redemption period 25 years, subject to certain exceptions. 


THE EMPLOYMENT MARKET 


As mentioned above, the war between the great Powers and the 
accompanying sinking of vessels have very much restricted Finnish 
trade with oversea countries. That this has had a detrimental effect 
on our production and national supplies is easy to understand when 
it is remembered that Finland is one of the countries most dependent 
on its foreign trade. Finland used to export about one-third of 
its national production. Owing to the blockade, exports have de- 
clined to one-third of the normal, and the imports of foodstuffs, and 
especially of raw materials, petroleum products, coal and coke, and 
other ordinary necessities, have become very much more difficult. 
These difficulties have led to unemployment in the export industries 
and to some extent also in the home market industries. The cotton 
industry, in particular, is in difficulties owing to the inadequate and 
uncertain supplies of raw cotton. The cotton mills are therefore 
working short time. This means a decline in the Workers’ earnings, 
so that the State will clearly have to introduce a system of relief in 
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the near future, which can hardly be regarded as wholesome either 
for the workers or for the heavily burdened Treasury. The worst 
of it is that this forced restriction of production is taking place at 
a time when the evacuated population has to reconstruct its homes 
and acquire the necessary textiles for the purpose. 

On the other hand, the demand for labour has increased in other 
quarters. The lack of foreign fuel imports has to be compensated 
by an increased cutting of wood for fuel; and public works of a 
reconstruction character are available to a considerably greater ex- 
tent than in normal years. Industry, too, has been able to benefit 
in some measure by the demand for substitutes. General interest 
attaches to the growing production of alcohol from sulphite and of 
fodder from cellulose. 

The result of all this is that there has not been much unemploy- 
ment, except among women. At the end of January 1941 the unem- 
ployment boards reported a total of 6,874 unemployed in need of 
relief ; of this total, 4,244 were referred to employment on works 
organised for the relief of unemployment. If this figure is com- 
pared with the 89,000 unemployed in 1932, including nearly 50,000 
without any work at all, it is clear that unemployment is compara- 
tively slight and consists mainly of seasonal unemployment. The 
number of persons registered with the employment exchanges as 
applicants for work on 28 January 1941 was 5,501, as compared 
with 5,006 two years earlier. The number of men had risen by 121 
only, whereas that of women rose by 374. 

These figures relate to the population in “former Finland”. 
Among the evacuated Karelians there were 4,709 men and 3,586 
women unemployed at the end of January. These figures are taken 
from the labour supply register of evacuated persons, which covers 
all able-bodied persons between the ages of 15 and 60 years who are 
in receipt of a daily allowance. 

Taken as a whole, therefore, the situation on the employment 
market is fairly satisfactory. But it cannot be denied that it is at 
present very unstable, since the workers who have lost their jobs 
owing to depression have very largely been found employment in 
reconstruction work and not in normal production proper. If the 
imports of cotton and certain other industrial necessities become 
impossible or very much restricted, unemployment may become very 
serious. On the other hand, the shortage of labour is a cause for 
anxiety. At the moment this applies primarily to forestry work, 
where there is a shortage of 32,000 woodcutters and 19,000 carters. 
When spring comes the shortage will be very severe, unless the 
employment market is regulated in good time so as to ensure that 
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the labour absolutely needed for the most important kinds of work 
will be available. 


The writer has tried in the preceding pages to outline the work 
of reconstruction now in progress in Finland. It may be said that 
this work is focused about two central points; the care for the 
men disabled in the war and the families of the fallen ; and the meas- 
ures for the economic security of the population transferred from 
Karelia. Both points are debts of honour of the Finnish people 
which must be paid. The work for the evacuees consists of two 
kinds of measures, the first intended to make room for the Karelian 
brothers in the productive life of the country as soon as possible, 
the second to provide for them for the time being, primarily in the 
shape of employment, as long as the first mentioned long-range 
measures are in progress. This work needs both labour and capital. 
The labour is there, if the supply is regulated in accordance with 
the importance of the works from the point of view of reconstruc- 
tion, and if all works which can be carried out even when the ground 
is frozen are postponed until the winter. Of capital, it is true, there 
is a shortage, but the wise financial policy pursued by the Govern- 
ment has meant that financial difficulties have been mastered with- 


out recourse to methods involving inflation. The helm of the ship 
of State must be guided with a firm hand. That hand we have. But 
what is wanted above all is tough endurance, hard work, and a sense 
of community. 





Morbidity Trends and Trade Cycles 


by 


Laura E. BopMER 
INTRODUCTION 


T HE HYPOTHESIS that, contrary to expectation, recorded 
morbidity diminishes during trade depressions and rises in 
periods of trade expansion was, to the writer’s knowledge, ex- 
pounded for the first time by the German Statistical Office in its 
report on social insurance for the year 1927.1 The theory of the 
Statistical Office is summed up as follows in its report for 1934: 


In the event of persistent unemployment, the persons predisposed to sick- 
ness, that is those who are less fit, are more or less eliminated from employ- 
ment and eventually also from insurance.2 The main body of those remaining 
in employment and insurance are persons in relatively good health. But those 
unemployed persons who remain insured against sickness, either voluntarily 
or through the agency of unemployment insurance, would also appear to become 
good risks after a period of transition, since no physical effort is required 
of them and they are exposed neither to changing weather conditions nor to 
risks inherent in their work. On the return of better economic conditions . . . 
the general state of health of the insured population deteriorates. The less 
resistant persons who were previously eliminated from the process of produc- 
tion, and ultimately, owing to prolonged unemployment, also from sickness 
insurance, are reinstated in employment and insurance. No longer accustomed 
to work, these newcomers are at first particularly liable to illness. But even 
among those who have already been employed for some time increased intensity 
of work results in more frequent illness, and the highest number of cases of 
sickness is reached when the intensification of work is at its height. 

The number of cases of incapacitating sickness is even more affected than 
the number of cases of sickness in general by the economic situation. The 
persons remaining in employment notify incapacity for work in serious cases 
only, so as not to risk the loss of their job. The unemployed who are 
insured against sickness can get well again without having to declare inca- 





" Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, Vol. 363, p. 10. 

* Under the German sickness insurance scheme insured persons who become 
unemployed remain insured as long as they are entitled to unemployment in- 
surance benefit. 
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pacity for work in the event of a minor illness which would oblige an employed 
person to stop work. When reinstated in employment, persons who have been 
unemployed will probably do all in their power to avoid stopping work, so 
as to improve their financial position. For these reasons the number of cases 
of incapacitating sickness begins to rise only after a period of transition and 
then only slowly. Morbidity reaches a high level when intensity of work is at 
its height and culminates when the depression begins to set in. 

The Department of Health for Scotland, on the other hand, has 
found as a result of investigations into the evolution and onset of 
chronic sickness that the annual deviations in the number of new 
chronic cases from the general upward trend coincide in large meas- 
ure with fluctuations in general economic conditions. 


During the war years the deviations were negative, but in the immediate 
post-war years were positive. In the three or four subsequent years the 
unemployment position improved and the number of new cases fell appreciably ; 
but a sharp rise took place in 1926, the year of the coal dispute and the general 
strike. The subsequent improvement in economic conditions was again accom- 
panied by a falling off in the accession of chronic cases until the year ending 
June 1932, when, coincident with the economic crisis, a sharp rise in the 
numbers of new chronic sicknesses was observed. Since that year the rate of 
addition has slackened during the period of economic recovery.’ 

An analysis of sickness experience in Scotland and Germany, 
corroborated by data from the Czech and the French insurance 
schemes, in fact confirms that during periods of economic depres- 
sion entailing high unemployment the volume of short-term illness 
attended to under health insurance diminishes, while the volume 
of disablement increases. In periods of improving economic and 
employment conditions, recorded short-term morbidity rises, while 
the rate of accession of new chronic cases diminishes. The factors 
accounting for these morbidity cycles, which are thus inversely or 
directly proportionate to the trade cycles, include, with those men- 
tioned above, changes in the standard of living. 

The assumption that the fall in recorded short-term morbidity 
is not entirely, nor even mainly, due to an amelioration in health 
is confirmed by the trend of the average duration of incapacity, 
which, contrary to the rates of cases and of days of incapacity, in- 
creases during trade depressions and diminishes with expanding 
industrial activity, as will be seen from tables V a, VII, XIII, and 
XIV b. This means that the cases recorded during depressions 
are on an average of a more serious nature than those reported 
during periods of expanding industrial activity. Among other rea- 


? Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, Vol. 484, p. 20. 


® DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH FOR SCOTLAND: Seventh Report on Incapacitating 
Sickness in the Insured Population of Scotland. 1st July 1936 to 30 June 1937 
(Edinburgh, 1939), p. 61. 
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sons, the fact that in unfavourable economic conditions only a more 
severe illness causes the worker to stop work would appear to ac- 
count for this trend. 

In the following pages the influence of the various factors deter- 
mining morbidity trends and their relative importance are discussed. 


THE STANDARD OF LIVING 


The standard of living, as expressed mainly in the level of 
wages, rises in periods of prosperity and falls during economic 
depression. Both mortality and disablement experience prove that 
health is conditioned largely by the standard of living and is least 
satisfactory among the poor. In fact, the number of fresh chronic 
cases is seen to be particularly great in periods of unstable and 
unfavourable economic conditions. The frequency and volume of 
short-term recorded sickness, however, are found to rise with higher 
wages up to a certain limit. The explanation of this phenomenon 
must probably be sought in the lower-paid worker’s smaller ability 
to bear the economic loss involved in looking after his health. This 
motive for refraining from having recourse to the facilities afforded 
by health insurance weakens as wages increase. But a rise in in- 
come above the standard at which the worker can afford the care 
he considers adequate will not entail any further rise in recorded 
sickness. On the contrary, the beneficial effect on health of such 
higher standard and more adequate care must eventually become 
apparent in a lower actual morbidity. 

These facts are strikingly illustrated by the French and the Czech 
morbidity experience of workers in different wage groups, as shown 
in tables I and II. In France, the volume of incapacitating sickness, 
as represented by the number of days of incapacity per member 
in respect of which cash benefit was paid, rises at every age 
up to the middle (or third) wage class, comprising persons wh» 
earn between 15 and 20 francs a day. The rate continues to rise 
at ages under 20 and over 55, but in the middle age groups it de- 
clines with rising wages in the highest wage classes. Possibly, the 
will to refrain from falling ill for fear of losing employment, 
added to the fear of economic loss involvéd, may be more powerful 
among very young and elderly workers. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the number of such workers who are highly paid is 
relatively small, and that therefore the rates for these groups can- 
not be deemed sufficiently representative. Moreover, both men and 
women .are included in the wage groups, and the proportion of 
women is much higher both in the lower wage groups and in the 
lower wage classes. 
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The Czech figures relate to male wage-earners covered by the 
sickness insurance scheme, who constitute a fairly homogeneous 
population. The frequency of cases of incapacitating sickness in 
respect of which sickness benefit was paid’ rises with wages in all 
age groups — except for an initial decline at ages under 30 — up 
to the class earning over 14 and up to 18 crowns a day, then remains 
fairly stationary up to the class earning over 28.50 and up to 31.50 
crowns, and falls in the two highest wage classes. 

An investigation into the sickness experience of German funds 
in 1933 also reveals a positive correlation between the level of wages 
and morbidity, as shown in table III, though local conditions and 
the absence of specific rates by age obscure the trend. According 
to data compiled by Reichert”, the average basic annual wages serv- 
ing for the calculation of contributions to sickness insurance in the 
four years 1931 to 1934 were 1,760 RM., 1,466 RM., 1,506 RM.. 
and 1,640 RM. respectively for works funds, while for local funds 
the corresponding amounts were only 800 RM., 753 RM., 750 RM., 
and 761 RM. respectively. For coal miners in Westphalia and on 
the Lower Rhine, the average income per worker in 1937 was 2,130 
RM. a year as compared with a weekly wage of 26.40 RM., or, as- 
suming the year to consist of 300 working days, 1,373 RM. a year in 
the textile industry.* It will be noticed that the excess of morbidity 
in the works funds as compared with the rural funds relates mainly 
to the duration of illness and to the minor illnesses not leading the 
worker to stop work (see table V a and V 5b), and that the initial 
difference between them (in 1928 to 1929) as regards the frequency 
of incapacitating sickness disappeared during the depression (see 
table V c). In view of the low money wages among rural workers, 
the fee of 0.25 RM. payable in case of medical treatment and in 
respect of each prescription during the first ten days of incapacity 
and the loss of half of the money wage in case of incapacity mean 
much greater financial sacrifice to them than to the more highly paid 
industrial workers. This low frequency of incapacitating sickness 
may be partly accounted for, however, by the fact that the rural 
worker frequently lives in the household of his employer, by whom 
he is looked after, and that he does not declare incapacity for work 
except in serious cases. In fact, as was pointed out by Reichert, 
the proportion of cases admitted to hospital is particularly high 
for rural workers; they are sent to hospital if the employer does 





* Cases entailing incapacity of at least four days. 

* RercHert: Landschaft, Lohn und Krankheit (Verlag der Deutschen Aerzte- 
schaft, Berlin, 1936). 

* Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1938 and previous years. 


*Cf. on this point, REICHERT, op. cit. 
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not or cannot afford to give them treatment at home. It should 
be mentioned that the rural funds comprise a relatively large num- 
ber of elderly workers and women, for whom the average duration 
of illness is relatively long; this renders the low recorded morbidity 


all the more striking.? 
In view of these findings, it may be assumed with some measure 


of certainty that the lowering of the standard of living in periods 
of depression also entails a fall in recorded morbidity owing to 
increasing reluctance on the part of the insured workers to incur the 
economic loss involved in staying away from work. Rising wages 
in periods of industrial activity, on the other hand, permit the worker 
to avail himself more freely of the insurance benefits. A striking 
illustration of positive correlation between wages and recorded 
sickness is furnished by the data on money wages per shift worked 
in German coal mines and on the rate of incapacitating sickness for 
German miners’ funds (see table V1). For the period 1930 to 1937? 
the correlation coefficient is as high as +0.8548. The standard 
deviation for the average money wage is 9.37, the mean percentage 
103.94; the corresponding figures for the case rate are 11.46 and 
102.3. The greater fluctuations of the case rate as compared with 
those of the money wage might be ascribed in part to the influenza 
epidemics in 1933 and 1935. 

In the light of this startling evidence, it may well be questioned 
whether health insurance does not defeat its own purpose if it prim- 
arily benefits the more well-to-do workers, and if a rise in wages 
means higher charges to insurance funds. There is, however, a 
strong presumption that without health insurance the poorer classes 
would have even less recourse to medical treatment and rest, and 
that the better care afforded in case of illness and a rise in living 
standards must eventually result in a general improvement in health 
and in lower morbidity. The occupational mortality figures for Eng- 
land and Wales for 1921-23 and 1930-32, compiled by the Registrar- 
General, in fact reveal “a great diminution in social class contrasts 
during the decade”. In 1921-23 the standardised mortality of the 
lowest class — composed of general labourers — was 48 per cent. 
higher than that of the highest class, which includes professional 
men; in 1930-32 the excess was only 23 per cent. The standardised 
mortality rates for ages 20 to 65 for the five social classes were 82, 
93, 94, 99, and 124 (corrected figure 121) respectively in 1921-23, 

‘The proportion of male members in 1937 was 54.2 per cent. in rural funds 


as compared to 61.4 per cent. in local funds, 78.6 per cent. in works funds, 75.3 
per cent. in guild funds, and 98.7 per cent. in miners’ funds. 


?Up to 1929 inclusive, incapacitating cases did not include those among 
salaried employees, except in one fund. 
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and 87, 94, 97, 101, and 112 in 1930-32, taking the mortality of all 
males in 1921-23 as 100.1 

Further evidence that the true health index, as distinct from that 
recorded under sickness insurance, is unfavourably and not favour- 
ably influenced by a low standard of living is to be found in the 
results of the investigations into chronic sickness made by the De- 
partment of Health for Scotland. 

The volume of chronic sickness in Scotland, as represented by 
cases current over the year under review and therefore lasting more 
than one year (see tables VII and VIII), after a very slight fall 
at the beginning of the depression in 1930-31, rose steadily up to 
1935-36 and then declined. Enquiries were made into the onset of 
the cases still current on 30 June 1937. As the bulk of the incapa- 
cities current on that date evidently began in the more recent years, 
curves were fitted to the numbers arising in each year, and the dif- 
ferences in each year from the appropriate numbers on the fitted 
curves were expressed as percentages of those numbers. The per- 
centage deviations from the fitted curves thus represented the fluctua- 
tions in the cases beginning in each year. As stated above, these 
deviations from the general uniform upward trend coincided in 
large measure with the fluctuations in general economic conditions, 


being positive during periods of industrial expansion and negative 
in times of unemployment or industrial dislocation. 


The influence of social and economic conditions on chronic sick- 
ness was further shown in an investigation into such sickness in 
different societies in the year 1935-36. It was found that the inci- 
dence of chronic cases varied from less than 7 cases per 1000 mem- 
bers at one end of the scale to more than five times as many, or over 
35 per 1000, at the other end. The enquiry covered societies with 
under 10 cases per 1000 members, referred to as “low societies’, 
and those with over 30 cases, referred to as “high societies”; the 
membership in the two groups was 93,726 and 126,024. The ratio 
of the chronic sickness rate of the “high” societies to that of the 
“low” societies was 4.74, the ratio of the “high” societies to that of 
all societies, 2.18. An analysis according to the year of commence- 
ment of chronic incapacity in the cases current over 1935-36 showed 
a particularly high ratio of “high” societies to “low” societies for 
cases starting in 1926-27, and again for those starting in 1931-32. 
The former year was one of considerable dislocation of industry, 





* Registrar-General’s Decennial Supplement. England and Wales 1931. 
Part Ila: Occupational Mortality (London, 1938), p. 20. 
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the latter a year of abnormal industrial crisis.1 The ratios are low 
for cases beginning in 1928-29 and 1929-30 and again for those 
beginning in 1933-34 and 1934-35. 

These variations indicate that in so far as there may be a tendency for 
the incidence of recorded incapacity to rise in years of abnormal industrial 
crisis or depression, this is much more pronounced in societies of certain 
types which predominate in the group showing the highest incidence of chronic 
cases. 

After investigating the age incidence of chronic. sickness in the 
“high” and the “low” societies and the causes of such sickness, the 
report concludes: 


The excessive prevalence in the high societies of insanity, tuberculosis, 
rheumatic muscular conditions and bronchitis injuries, gastritis and many 
other diseases suggests that they were handicapped with ageing memberships 
containing an undue proportion of individuals of poor stock, of persons living 
under unsatisfactory conditions and of persons engaged in occupations not 
only involving hardship and risk but demanding a high standard of physical 
fitness which is easily lowered below the point of capacity for work by com- 
plaints which would not necessarily cause incapacity for work in more shel- 
tered occupations.” 


It may be mentioned that in Germany the proportion of invalids 
among those in receipt of a pension under the invalidity insurance 
scheme, which is also an old-age insurance scheme since it grants 
pensions to all insured persons aged 65 or over and to those under 
that age who are disabled, also rose during the depression and fell 
subsequently, as shown in table XI.* 


TEMPO OF PRODUCTION AND INDIVIDUAL EFFORT 


The considerable disparity in the recorded morbidity of different 
occupations or occupational groups suggests that occupational factors 
are preponderant among those determining health. For Scotland 
the rates of cases of incapacitating sickness terminated in the year 
under review for the years 1933-1936 reveal morbidity to be 
throughout highest with miners. Textile and paper workers come 
next as regards the male population, then food and drink workers. 

The German experience for large occupational groups also shows 
an excess of incapacitating morbidity—in respect of both cases and 
days of incapacity—for miners’ funds as compared with local funds 





? DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH FOR SCOTLAND: Sixth Report on Incapacitating 
Sickness in the Insured Population of Scotland during the year 1st July 1955 
to 30th June 1936 (Edinburgh, 1937), p. 65. 

* Ibid., pp. 66, 67. 

* See also International Labour Review, “Invalidity Experience in the Ger- 
man Workers’ Invalidity Insurance Scheme”, Vol. XXVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1933, 
pp. 840 et seq. 
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(and low rates for rural funds) during the years preceding the great 
depression of 1930-1932 (see table V a and V c), while the 
incidence of claims not entailing incapacity for work was almost 
the same for both types of fund (table V b). Incapacitating 
sickness in works funds was also in excess of that in local funds 
and very much above that in rural funds. During the economic 
crisis, however, the disparity between the recorded incapacitating 
morbidity of the different types of fund diminished surprisingly. 
In fact, in the German funds case rates converged to the point of 
being almost completely coincident in the main years of depression, 
and began to diverge again only with expanding industrial activity 
(table V c). 

These trends suggest that, apart from differences in the standard 
of living, there are occupational factors in operation which change 
in a crisis. The intensity of the effort required of the worker must 
in fact depend to a considerable extent on the tempo of production, 
which slows down in periods of unemployment. In Germany, for 
instance, the average number of hours worked per week was, from 
1929 to 1936, 46.02, 44.22, 42.48, 41.46, 42.96, 44.58, 44.46, and 
45.54 respectively in the years mentioned. The index of industrial 
production, compared with that for 1928 taken as 100, was 100.9, 
58.7, 65.5, 83.3, 95.8, 106.7, 116.7, and 124.7 in the same years.1 The 
effect of the slackening of the tempo of production and consequent 
diminution of the effort required of the worker is presumably most 
noticeable in those occupational groups where the effort normally 
required is greatest and where unemployment is most prevalent. 
Both these conditions are present in miners’ and works funds, as 
compared with agricultural funds. 

Attention may be drawn here to the interesting fact that influenza 
epidemics, such as those experienced in 1933 and 1935, appear to 
affect most the workers in occupations with low rates of incapacitat- 
ing morbidity. Thus the rate of terminated cases among agricultural 
workers and fishermen in Scotland rose by 28.5 per cent. from 
1933-34 to 1934-35 and fell again by 9.91 per cent. in the next year, 
while the rate for miners rose by 16.9 per cent. and fell by 2.36 per 
cent. only. The reaction to influenza epidemics is considerable also 
among commercial clerks and shop assistants. Although the general 
morbidity of women engaged in domestic service is very high, their 
case rate also reacts sharply to influenza epidemics. In Germany, 
incapacitating morbidity in the rural funds (table V c) is also 
particularly liable to be deviated by influenza epidemics, as shown 
by the peaks in 1933 and 1935. On the other hand, the rate of days 


 Vierteljahrshefte zur Wirtschaftsforschung, 1939-40, No. 1, p. 5. 
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of incapacitating sickness per member is far more affected by the 
prevalence of influenza in the case of women than in that of men, as 
may be seen from table XIII. Possibly, both lower wages and nega- 
tive selection account to some extent for the greater susceptibility 
to influenza of these various groups. 

There can be no doubt that the low recorded morbidity among 
unemployed persons insured against sickness, as shown by the Ger- 
man statistics and by an investigation into unemployment and 
national health made by the chief medical officer of the German 
Ministry of Health in 1932, is due partly to the absence of mental 
or physical effort on the part of the worker. For the years 1929 
and 1930, for instance, the rate of incapacitating sickness under 
German insurance was, for the total insured population and for the 
unemployed respectively: at Nuremburg, 66.3 and 29.7 in 1929, and 
44.7 and 22.3 in 1930; and at Hamburg, 55.6 and 41.3 in 1929, and 
40.2 and 30.0 in 1930.1 The sickness benefit for the unemployed 
may not exceed the unemployment insurance benefit. They are 
insured as a rule with the local fund at their place of residence, 
except the members of miners’ funds and of the seamen’s fund, who 
may remain insured with their original fund. The percentage of 
male members unemployed on 31 December 1932, when the depres- 
sion was at its worst, was 24 per cent. for local funds, but only 2.3 
per cent. for rural funds, 3.7 per cent. for works funds, 8.5 per 
cent. for guild funds, and 10.5 per cent. for miners’ funds. The 
corresponding percentages for women were 6.9 for local, 0.44 for 
rural, 1.5 for works, 2.2 for guild, and 3.3 for miners’ funds. The 
high proportion of unemployed persons whose recorded incapacitat- 
ing morbidity was low no doubt contributed to the rapid fall in 
1930-1932 (see table V c) of the case rate in local funds as 
compared with rural funds, which have a very low percentage of 
unemployed. The percentage of unemployed, on the other hand, 
is far lower among women than among men in all types of funds, 
and this greater prevalence of unemployment among men may partly 
account for the sharper decline in the rate of days of incapacitating 
sickness for males during the depression (see table XIII). 

When, after prolonged unemployment, the low standard of living 
of the out-of-work is likely to affect their health adversely, they 
cease to be insured against sickness. 

Under the British unemployment scheme, on the other hand, the 
qualifying period is increased by periods of incapacity for work due 
to illness to the extent of not more than two years. As unemploy- 
ment benefit is higher than disablement benefit, this continuance of 


‘Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, Vol. 420, p. 14. 
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unemployment insurance during sickness is also likely to lower the 
recorded morbidity, since persons who have lost their jobs by reason 
of sickness will be eager to claim unemployment benefit as soon as 
their condition permits. 


SELECTION AND INSECURITY OF EMPLOYMENT 


The downward trend of recorded morbidity in trade depressions 
is most probably precipitated by two other factors, the relative im- 
portance of which it is difficult to gauge: the selective influence of 
the depression which drives out of employment the less fit and thus 
raises the health standard of those exposed to risk; and the fear 
among persons still in employment that they will be dismissed if they 
stop work on account of illness. 

It is not possible to isolate these factors and thus to measure 
their relative importance as causes of a decline in recorded morbidity 
during economic disturbances. Some indication of their effect may be 
gained, however, from the German statistics presenting the age 
incidence of sickness in the years 1930-1937 among the male mem- 
bers of the funds reporting. As reporting is voluntary, these funds 
include only a varying percentage of the total membership of sick- 
ness funds; in the eight years in question the percentage was 12.6, 
20.2, 23.4, 18.4, 18.4, 19.1, 19.5, and 22.2 respectively, but it was 
lower as regards the funds reporting the number of claims for 
medical benefit not entailing incapacity for work. The funds re- 
porting include many works funds and all the miners’ funds. These 
limitations evidently affect the representative value of the age exper- 
ience, but do not invalidate to any considerable extent the conclu- 
sions drawn as to the relative age incidence of morbidity and its 
trends. A glance at tables XIV and XV at once reveals most strik- 
ing differences in the morbidity trends of the age groups. The fre- 
quency of incapacitating sickness (see table XV a), though 
declining to much the same extent at all ages during the depression 
in 1930-1932, rose with expanding industrial activity far more 
steeply at the younger and the middle ages than for the older work- 
ers, and hardly at all among the oldest workers. In 1937, after 
several years of expanding employment, the disparity in the fre- 
quency of incapacitating sickness—which was highest at ages 20-30 
and lowest at ages over 641—as between the different age groups was 
much more pronounced than in 1930: the ratio of the rate at ages 
20-24 to that at ages 60-64 was 1.08 in 1930 as compared with 1.38 
in 1937. 


At ages over 64 the persons exposed to risk comprise only those workers 
who are not yet incapacitated for work and are in receipt of a pension, that 
is, only workers who are particularly fit. 
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The evolution of the average duration of incapacity, on the other 
hand, though this duration rose at every age during the depression 
and fell subsequently, finally resulted in a converging of rates and 
not in a greater disparity at different ages, as will be seen from 
table XIV b: at ages 30-34, for instance, the ratio of the average 
duration in 1930 to that in 1937 was 1.14, while at ages 60-64 it 
was 1.42. In 1930, the ratio of the highest average duration (55.5 
days at ages 60-64) to the lowest average duration (16.8 days at 
ages under 20) was 3.30, while in 1937 it was only 2.51. 

As a result of the relative increase both in the frequency of 
incapacitating sickness and in its average duration at younger ages, 
the comparative position of the age groups as regards the number 
of days of incapacitating sickness lost per member is so greatly 
modified as to reverse to some extent even the morbidity rank of the 
age groups (see table XIV a). While the rate rises almost to 
the level at the beginning of the period at ages under 30, it remains 
appreciably below such level at ages 30-50, and rises but slightly 
after a very marked decline at ages 50-64. Among workers aged 
65 and over, who normally constitute a strongly selected group, the 
drop is such as to place them at the lower end of the scale in 1937. 
The ratio of the highest rate in 1930, which was 24.98 at ages 60-64. 
to the lowest rate, which was 7.71 at ages under 20, was 3.24; in 
1937 the same ratio was only 2.04. 

For women, the general trends are much the same as for men, 
but the features described above are much less pronounced. 

Finally, the rates of cases of sickness not entailing incapacity 
for work also show much greater disparity in 1937 than in 1931 
(see table XV b). 

Before attempting to explain these changes in the relative age 
incidence of recorded morbidity, it should be pointed out that the 
figures for the higher age groups are based on comparatively small 
numbers. In 1936, for instance, the number of workers aged 70 
years and over in the sample of 2,509,059 workers was only 35,364, 
while the group aged 30-34 comprised 399,017 persons. 

Bearing these reservations in mind, the following tentative ex- 
planation may be offered for the diverging trend of frequency rates 
by age and the converging trend of the average duration and the 
volume of incapacitating sickness at different ages during the last 
trade cycle. While the lowering of the standard of living, the de- 
creasing intensity of effort, the fear of dismissal, and the elimina- 
tion of the less fit during the depression affect all age groups to much 
the same extent, except the already selected groups of those aged 
over 64, the younger workers are the first to be reinstated in em- 
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ployment when the situation on the employment market improves. 
Enquiries made into the age distribution and family responsibilities 
of the unemployed in 1934 in fact showed that the young and the 
unmarried workers had been the main beneficiaries of the improve- 
ment in the employment situation and the measures taken for reviv- 
ing trade.! Thus, for the younger groups, the factors making for an 
increase in recorded morbidity on the return of prosperity, such as 
greater effort, negative selection, security of employment, after- 
effects of depression, etc., come into play at an earlier date than for 
the older workers. Among the elderly workers, on the other hand, 
selection is probably in a large measure final; the least fit for work, 
as was shown above, are more or less permanently disabled as a 
result of the unfavourable economic and social conditions and be- 
come a charge on the pensions fund. It takes some time to replenish 
these groups by the inflow from lower age groups of less selecte«l 
elements, and those exposed to risk remain at a relatively high level 
of fitness for some time after the depression. 

The experience in Scotland of cases terminating in the year under 
review for different age groups, though incomplete, includes chronic 
cases terminating in the year. Selection, therefore, has not the same 
effect as under the German scheme, especially in the higher age 
groups. Generally, however, the frequency of incapacitating sick- 
ness also stood at a higher level in 1935-36 than in 1930-31 in most 
age groups under 50. In 1936-37, an influenza epidemic of excep- 
tional violence accounts for the excessive rise. 


ARTIFICIAL DEFLATION AND INFLATION OF MorRBIDITY 


It will be noted that the reaction of recorded morbidity to trade 
cycles assumes very unequal proportions at different periods and in 
different countries. Tables VIII and IX for Scotland illustrate the 
effect of influenza epidemics: by excluding cases of influenza, the 
general trend of morbidity is clearly revealed. As no important 
changes were made in the insurance scheme during the period under 
review, except as regards unemployment insurance, these trends are 
not affected by restrictions or extensions of benefits and may be 
considered as fairly representative of the morbidity cycle up to 1936. 

The far more violent and uneven fluctuations of the German 
rates, as shown in tables XII and XIII, however, are to some extent 
due to artificial restrictions and extensions of benefits. During the 
inflation, cash benefits obviously had no practical significance. After 
1923, sickness insurance was extensively reorganised and benefits 





2 Statistische Beilage zum Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1934, No. 28, table X. 
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were increased, while during the boom of 1926 to 1929 further 
facilities and additional benefits were granted. An artificial inflation 
of morbidity was thus added to the increase due to the improving 
economic conditions. In 1930 and 1931, drastic restrictions were 
introduced in order to limit excessive claims and expenditure. A 
contribution towards meeting the cost of medical treatment was re- 
quired from the insured person, amounting to 0.50 RM. until 1 
March 1933 and to 0.25 RM. thereafter. A similar contribution is 
payable to meet the cost of medicines and appliances during the first 
ten days of incapacity or during medical treatment without incapa- 
city. The waiting period was fixed at three days in all cases, 
whereas formerly sickness benefit was paid from the first day of 
incapacity if incapacity lasted more than three days, and the funds 
were no longer permitted to reduce the waiting period. Moreover, 
the funds conld no longer increase sickness benefit from 50 to 75 
per cent. of wages, and minor increases could be granted only if the 
illness lasted more than six weeks, or in view of the family respons- 
ibilities of the insured person. At the end of 1931 additional bene- 
fits were generally suspended, except where the highest rate of 
contribution did not exceed 5 per cent. of the wage. At about the 
same time the medical service was reorganised and the remuneration 
of doctors was based on a capitation fee; further, the principle of 
economical treatment was prescribed in the Insurance Code. 


These measures no doubt helped to bring about a lowering of 
recorded morbidity in 1931 and 1932; they remained in force, how- 
ever, during the years when morbidity rose again, except that in 
March 1933 the insured person’s contribution to the cost of treatment 
was reduced from 0.50 to 0.25 RM. and that some additional bene- 
fits were restored.'. The upward trend of morbidity during the 
ensuing trade boom of 1933 to 1936 was therefore far less pro- 
nounced than that during the boom of 1927 to 1929, though the 
crisis of 1926 was not nearly as severe as that of 1930 to 1932. 
Moreover, the stabilisation of wage rates from 1933 onwards, as 
shown in table IV may have had a restrictive influence on the 
insured persons’ ability to look after their health. As might be 
expected from the evidence discussed above, the volume of incap- 
acitating sickness, as represented by the rate of days of incapacity, 
reacts more sensitively than the frequency rate to wage fluctuations 
(see table IV). The correlation coefficient for standard wages in 
17 industries and the rate of days of incapacity, expressed as per- 
centages of the figures for 1936, is +0.8802; the mean is 108.9 





*See also F. REICHERT, op. cit. 
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ior wages and 110.68 for days of incapacity; the standard devia- 
tions are 11.92 and 17.63. 

Czech experience during the period 1926 to 1936, as illustrated 
by table XVII, though closely following the trade cycle, was also 
artificially inflated and deflated by legislative measures. Thus in 
1929 the waiting period was reduced from three to two days, and 
this measure no doubt precipitated the rise in morbidity in that year. 
In 1934, on the other hand, benefits were restricted by a re-extension 
of the waiting period from two to three days and a reduction of 
the rate of sickness benefit during the first fortnight of incapacity. 
or for an even longer period if the rate of contribution in the fund 
concerned exceeded a fixed percentage. A sudden drop in recorded 
morbidity followed these measures of economy. The general cyclic 
trend of the rate was not modified, however, by these legislative 


measures. 
The dependence of recorded morbidity on the more or less lib- 
eral nature of the benefits granted under sickness insurance is also 
illustrated by the difference in the morbidity rates of the countries 
considered. In Germany, sickness benefit is limited as a rule to a 
period of 26 weeks, while in Scotland benefit is granted for an un- 
limited period, though at a reduced rate after the first 26 weeks. 


Consequently, although the frequency of incapacitating sickness 
commencing in the year is higher in Germany (table XIII) than in 
Scotland (table IX), the average duration in Scotland, which is 
not artificially limited as in Germany and includes disablement cases, 
is much longer than in Germany; it varies between 45 and 53 days, 
or about twice as many as under the German scheme.’ The 
volume of incapacitating morbidity is therefore greater under the 
Scottish than under the German experience from 1930 to 1937. The 
Czech and the German systems are more alike, and the volume of 
sickness during the period 1926 to 1936 varies for males between 
8.6 and 13.1 days per member in Czechoslovakia (table XVII) and 
between 8.3 and 14.3 days in Germany. For women, the variations 
are between 7.7 and 12.7 days in the Czech, and 9.2 and 13.6 days 
in the German, experience. 

Malingering may also contribute to some extent to the rise of 
recorded morbidity during trade booms. 


Morsipity TRENDS AND TRADE CYCLES 


For the reasons enumerated, and perhaps for others still un- 





*In Scotland the days lost are those arising from cases terminating in the 
year under review, including influenza cases. As will be seen from table IX, 
the rate of cases terminated in the year almost coincides with the rate of cases 
commercing in the year. 
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known, recorded morbidity trends are determined largely by trade 
conditions. As a measure of their interdependence, the coefficient of 
correlation between the volume of employment or unemployment, on 
the one hand, and morbidity rates, on the other hand, has been cal- 
culated for a number of examples. 

The correlation coefficient for the percentage of unemployed in 
Scotland and the frequency of incapacitating sickness not including 
influenza (table VII) is —0.777. The means are 23.2 and 17.8, the 
standard deviations 3.6 and 11.49. For German miners (table VI), 
the correlation coefficient for hours worked and cases of incapaci- 
tating sickness is +-0.6978. The means are 98.94 and 117.12, the 
standard deviations 17.98 and 25.24. As regards the Czech exper- 
ience of male members of sickness funds (tables XVI and XVII), 
the correlation coefficient for days of incapacity and the number 
of unemployed is —0.5772. The means are 10.79 and 383,100, the 
standard deviations 1.58 and 273,390. 


Tue Nation’s HEALTH 


The violent fluctuations of morbidity notified and attended to 
under sickness insurance, corresponding largely to fluctuations in 


economic conditions, clearly point to the conclusion that such insur- 
ance has not yet succeeded in adequately securing the health of the 
insured population; so far it has not prevented excessive rises in 
morbidity during expanding industrial activity, nor has it enabled 
insured patients to look after themselves properly in periods of 
depression. 

The true trend of morbidity is therefore obscured by the fluctua- 
tions of recorded morbidity. It is only after long spells of improving 
trade conditions that the index of sickness recorded under insurance 
schemes may become significant as a measure of health. Thus in 
Scotland, the frequency of incapacitating sickness, excluding influ- 
enza, and the rate of cases or days of chronic sickness both declined 
from 1935-36 to 1936-37, and this downward trend continued in 
1937-38, according to preliminary information given by the Depart- 
ment of Health for Scotland.1 

The increase in chronic sickness between 1931-32 and 1935-36, 
as pointed out above, was due in part to the after-effects of the 
depression of 1930-1932. Changes in age distribution cannot account 
to any considerable extent for the increase; as will be seen from 
table X, the rise in chronic sickness is greatest for persons aged 
under 35, and greater for those aged 35 to 55 than for those over 


*Tenth Annual Report of the Department of Health for Scotland (1938), 
pp. 136-137. 
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55. The assumption that the growth of recorded chronic sickness 
can be ascribed to the comparatively short period of operation of 
the Insurance Act is not confirmed by an analysis of the data. 


The proportion of chronic cases surviving to-day the date of onset of whose 
incapacity was in the early years of the Act, is so inconsiderable as to indicate 
that the hypothetical survivors from the previous two decades, had the Act 
been in operation, would have been altogether negligible. As a corollary, 
the influence of the current survivors from the years when the Act did actually 
operate must disappear, if in fact it has not already for practical purposes 
disappeared, long before the Act has been in existence over a completed 
insurance lifetime.’ 


The progressive decline in the death rates from 1910 to 1935 in 
all age groups and for both sexes is considered a factor probably 
important in the growth of long-term invalidity. A comparison with 
statistics of chronic sickness shows that the greatest decline in 
mortality occurred at ages under 45, at which chronic sickness in- 
creases most. It is likely that under less favourable health condi- 
tions than those now prevailing, many disabled persons would have 
died whose life is now saved thanks to the progress of medical 
science and the improvement in hygiene and the standard of living, 
but that a considerable number among these persons remain more 
or less disabled for life. The death rate, it should be pointed out, 
rose in 1936 and 1937, while the rate of chronic sickness declined 
in 1936-37. 

On the other hand, the question of the extent, if any, to which 
the prolongation of incapacity is attributable to inadequacy of the 
facilities for specialised diagnosis and treatment is being investigated 
by the Department.” 

In Germany, after a period of expanding employment of more 
than four years, there still appears to be a tendency for recorded 
morbidity to rise, which became especially marked in 1938. 


CONCLUSION 


Sickness experience under various insurance schemes shows that 
trade cycles are followed by corresponding cyclic trends in short- 
term sickness attended to under sickness insurance schemes. The 
fall in recorded morbidity during periods of economic depression 
and its rise during periods of economic prosperity are accounted for 
partly by selection, both permanent and temporary. They are, how- 
ever, determined in the main by: (1) the tempo of production and 





2 Sixth Report on Incapacitating Sickness in the Insured Population of 
Scotland during the year Ist July 1935 to 30th June 1936, p. 39. 


* Ninth Report of the Department of Health for Scotland (1937), p. 1106. 
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the consequent effort required of the worker; and (2) the measure 
of the insured person’s ability to care for his health, which in turn 
depends on (a) the worker’s earnings and their relation to the sick- 
ness benefit rate, (b) the security of employment, and (c) the ex- 
tent of the facilities offered by the insurance scheme. 

The fictitious nature of the “improvement” in health during 
economic depressions is amply illustrated by the rise in long-term 
sickness following on such depression. 

The inferences that may be drawn from these facts are as 
follows: 


(1) A rise in recorded morbidity is not in itself a sign of de- 
terioration in health, nor of malingering. It is, on the contrary, 
a natural corollary of any improvement in the standard of living 
and an inevitable consequence of sickness insurance, which permits 
of a better care for health. The real gain, if any, will be apparent 
in a fall in the death rates. In the long run, however, there should 
also be an improvement in the secular trend of recorded morbidity 
if there has actually been an improvement in the standard of liv- 
ing and hygiene. 

(2) If sickness insurance is not to defeat its own purpose, 
measures should be taken to prevent, as far as possible, the exces- 
sive downward trend of recorded morbidity in times of depression 
and its excessive rise during periods of economic prosperity. This 
aim might be achieved to some extent by: (a) avoiding the restric- 
tion of benefits or tightening of control during depression, while 
keeping a more severe check on malingering and certification of 
incapacity in times of prosperity, when abuse is more likely to 
occur; (b) graduating rates of sickness benefit on a scale inversely 
proportionate to wages, that is, decreasing with higher wages; (c) 
abolishing the patient’s participation in the cost of medical treat- 
ment and pharmaceutical benefits (if any), or, if this is not pos- 
sible, graduating the rate of such contribution according to wages; 
(d) further improving health services. 


Such measures, which would probably result in a higher recorded 
morbidity during periods of depression, would be apt to reduce 
morbidity in the ensuing boom, since part of the high morbidity 
in periods of prosperity is a result of unfavourable economic con- 
ditions and insufficient care during the depression. The better the 
medical care afforded, the more likely a final improvement in health 
and a reduction of incapacitating sickness. 

It would appear that the lesson to be learnt from past experience 
is of the utmost importance for the policy to be adopted in the 
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present emergency. During the war, an increased tempo of produc- 
tion will probably coincide with the lowering of the standard of 
living and hygiene and the extensive employment of bad risks. The 
disastrous consequences of such a development for the health of 
the nation should be forestalled by affording increased facilities to 
the workers to attend immediately to any illness, and not by any 
misguided attempts to economise at the expense of the nation’s 
health. 


TABLES 


Sickness Experience and Wages in France, Czechoslovakia, 
and Germany 
I. DAYS OF INCAPACITATING SICKNESS PER MEMBER BY WAGE CLASS 


AND BY AGE (BOTH SEXES) 
FRANCE 1930-31 























Wage class 
Age l All wage 
group I. If. III. | IV. V. classes 
Under | 8— 15— 20— 32 frs. 
8 frs. 14.99 frs. 19.99 frs. | 31.99 frs. and over 
Under 15 1.70 | 1.60 1.75 2.40 3.59 1.75 
15—19 2.57 2.75 2.80 3.06 3.57 2.92 
20—24 2.98 3.58 4.07 3.90 3.44 3.55 
25—29 2.98 3.68 4.63 3.55 3.11 3.44 
30—34 3.02 3.67 4.73 3.79 3.37 3.62 
35—39 2.71 3.50 4.25 3.96 3.60 3.72 
40—44 2.85 3.12 4.37 3.88 3.81 3.77 
45—49 2.39 3.23 4.28 3.80 4.10 3.81 
50—54 2.51 3.44 4.40 4.10 4.60 4.10 
55—59 2.65 3.31 4.45 4.56 5.59 4.51 
60—64 2.46 3.66 5.03 5.49 7.12 5.25 
All age groups 2.65 3.16 3.93 3.71 3.71 3.61 




















II. CASES OF INCAPACITATING SICKNESS PER 100 MEMBERS BY 
WAGE CLASS AND BY AGE (MALES) 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 1935 






































Age group All 

Wage age 
class Under 21— 31— 41— 51— 6l and | groups 

20 30 40 50 60 over 
(Crowns) 
Up to 6 41.58 | 33.61 | 24.48 | 33.76 | 25.52 | 25.20 | 39.44 
6—10 31.66 | 31.99 | 35.58 | 37.23 | 40.08 | 38.08 | 33.85 
10—14 48.80 | 37.77 | 39.30 | 41.27 | 43.38 | 41.87 | 40.38 
14—18 65.35 | 47.55 | 45.10 | 44.83 | 45.82 | 45.45 | 47.72 
18—22 78.00 | 48.53 | 44.43 | 44.33 | 43.38 | 47.21 | 47.48 
22—25 . 50 80.30 | 49.65 | 44.11 | 43.97 | 44.33 | 48.76 | 48.03 
25. 50—28.50 73.81 | 48.75 | 44.18 | 42.19 | 42.39 | 48.73 | 46.09 
28 .50—31.50 74.57 | 50.64 | 43.83 | 42.33 | 42.52 | 51.12 | 46.44 
31.50—34.50 72.43 | 47.11 | 40.07 | 40.21 | 42.04 | 48.33 | 43.13 
Over 34.50 66.51 | 45.87 | 38.78 | 37.47 | 39.58 | 47.80 | 40.77 
All wage classes | 43.70 | 43.35 | 41.20 | 40.72 |; 41.89 | 42.99 | 42.41 
) | 
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III. BASIC WAGE AND CASES OF SICKNESS AND OF INCAPACITY PER 
MEMBER, EXPRESSED AS PERCENTAGES OF THE AVERAGE FOR THE 
WHOLE COUNTRY, BY DISTRICT 
GERMANY 1933-1934 





Cases of sickness 1933 





ay me 
District on Marc Cases entailing 
1934 All cases incapacity for 
work 





Berlin. . oe ei migh aes tarot t Sh canta tye aria 133 123 103 
Hansa Towns. OR ES TE eae 117 106 94 
Rhineland. SPT et Ree ar 113 107 100 
Hesse-Nassau . 106 114 117 
104 116 117 
Baden. . Soha ras Gita eo mS 103 101 108 
Westphalia. . Sea erence nang ata tiee 102 102 103 
Wiirttemberg. . 5s ee ain ce Re 100 104 100 
Schleswig- Holstein. . rg hea tease 98 93 100 
Saxony... Ea 96 83 83 
Lower Saxony (excluding ‘Bremen).. 95 96 105 
Bavaria and Palatinate............... 95 104 100 
Saxony-Anhalt............+.4. 0200. 94 94 108 
Thuringia. . Pee aroha pee cece 90 99 100 
Pomerania. . ea 88 97 94 
Mecklenburg (excluding Litbeck).. 85 89 100 
Brandenburg. . : sea 85 95 103 


Silesia. . IE era ae gee aed ae ERE! 82 91 97 
East Prussia 77 76 83 




















IV. INDEXES OF HOURS WORKED, NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED, 
STANDARD WAGES, CASES OF SICKNESS, AND DURATION OF INCAPACITY 
GERMANY 1929-1937 


Base: 1936 = 100 





Number of persons in Incapacitating 
od ll employment Standard sickness per 
worked in 


industry 


wages per hour 100 members 


Wage Salaried |in 17 industries 
earners employees Days 











126.3 152.9 
128.5 126.6 
121.9 116.8 
103.2 99.9 
100.1 100.9 
83. 100.0 95.3 
91. 100.0 101.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
108.7 100.1 102.7 


| 

| 
103. | 101.8 107. 
86. | 88.6 101. 
68. | 73. 89. 
54. | 
63. 


82. 


74. 
73. 
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Sickness Experience of Funds of Different Types in Germany 


V. DURATION OF INCAPACITY AND CASES OF SICKNESS BY TYPE 
OF FUND (MALES) 
GERMANY 1928-1937 





Local 
funds 


Rural 
funds 


Guild 
funds 


Miners’ 
funds 





(a) Average Duration of Cases of Incapacitating Sickness in Days 
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21.6 
21.1 
24.3 
24.8 
24.9 
21.5 
21.6 
20.3 
19.7 
20.3 
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(b) Number of Cases of Sickness Not Entailing Incapacity for Work per 100 Members 





101.6 
110.9 
125.4 
134.7 
140.5 
133.9 
130.2 








69.3 
74.8 
87.6 
98.6 
101.9 
103.5 
101.6 





92.1 

96.3 
107.5 
120.4 
130.4 
130.6 
129.0 





107.5 
112.7 
127.1 
140.5 
143.1 
142.8 
141.1 








95.3 
103.1 
116.8 
127.3 
133.3 
129.8 
127.1 





(c) Number of Cases of Incapacitating Sickness per 100 Members 











36.8 





Ss 
o 


SSSSESSS 
Wwe to 100 





55.9 
59.8 
44.4 
38.5 
31.8 
37.0 
37.3 
41.6 
45.1 
43.8 





79.21 
81.8 
57.5 
49.9 
41.9 
43.3 
41.5 
44.7 
46.1 
52.4 
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(d) Number of Days of Incapacitating Sickness per Member 











13.23 
13.84 
11.26 
10.18 
8.39 
8.37 
8.15 
8.81 
8.93 
9.34 














12.10 
12.65 
10.81 





22.39 
21.07 
17.26 
15.79 
13.84 
12.44 
11.79 
12.34 
12.41 
13.89 








1 Excluding salaried 
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GERMANY 1929-1937 


HOURS WORKED, MONEY WAGES, CASES OF SICKNESS, AND DURATION 
OF INCAPACITY IN MINERS’ FUNDS (MALES) 





Index of 
hours 
worked 


(1936 = 


Money wages 
per shift 


Cases of in- 
capacitating 
sickness per 
100 members 


Days of in- 

capacitating 

sickness per 
member 


Cases not entail- 
ing incapacity for 
work per 100 
members 





Index 
(1936 = 
100) 


Rate 


Index 
(1936 = 


Index 
Rate 


Index 
Rate 
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Sickness Experience and Unemployment in Scotland 


VIl. 


AND DURATION OF SICKNESS 
SCOTLAND 1930-33 TO 1936-37 


UNEMPLOYMENT PERCENTAGE, CASES OF INCAPACITATING SICKNESS, 





Year ending 
30 June 


1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 


Percentage 
unemployed 
among persons 
insured against 
unemployment! 


Cases of incapacitating 
sickness per 100 persons 


insured 





in year 


Commencing 


Current over 
year 


Average duration 
in days of cases 
terminated in 
year 











1936-37 


24.42 
27.12 
27.75 
24.37 
23.37 
20.02 ° 
16.75 


16.5 
16.4 
17.2 
17.7 
19.6 
19.2 





18.0 


| 
—| 


35 
.29 
47 
56 
.73 
.76 
.72 








45.05 








1 Average of percentages in August, November, February, and May. 
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- Severity Rates of Morbidity in Scotland 


VIII. RATES OF INCAPACITATING SICKNESS (DAYS LOST PER INSURED 
PERSON) IN CASES STARTING AND TERMINATING IN OR CURRENT OVER 
THE YEAR, INCLUDING AND EXCLUDING INFLUENZA 

SCOTLAND 1930-31 TO 1936-37 





Days of incapacity for work per insured person 





, , : Lost at any time through 
Year Lost during the year under review through | cases terminated in year 





ending 


‘ ‘ Cases starting and terminating 
30 June —~ se Cases | in or current over the year 


| 
| 


| 





. , current 7 
terminating) “over Females | 
during the | the year Including) I nfivenza Excluding 
year influenza influenza 


9.89 9.16 | 11.58 | 

9.50 8.82 81 | 12.11 | 

46 9.51 | 63 | 
| 





1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 





. 26 9.92 .62 
.40 10.61 .00 
.58 11.18 | 12.45 
91 10.87 | 13.13 
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IX. CASES OF INCAPACITATING SICKNESS INCLUDING INFLUENZA TER- 
MINATED AND STARTING IN YEAR PER 100 INSURED PERSONS 
SCOTLAND 1930-31 To 1936-37 





: : } . . 
Cases terminated in year | Cases starting 
Year ending in year 
30 June 





Both sexes Both sexes 


1930-31 22.4 22.17 
1931-32 ‘ 21.3 20.47 
1932-33 23.8 22.59 
1933-34 ‘ ‘ 20.2 19.30 
1934-35 , 23.1 23.13 
1935-36 ; 21.9 22.09 
1936-37 ; 26.8 26 . 62 
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Disablement Experience in Scotland and Germany 


X. CHRONIC SICKNESS: NUMBER OF CASES CURRENT OVER THE YEAR 
PER 1,000 INSURED PERSONS BY AGE AND SEX 
SCOTLAND 1930-31 To 1935-36 





Age group 





35-55 





17.64 
17.46 
20.14 
21.69 
24.41 
25.59 
































XI. PERCENTAGE OF PENSIONERS AGED UNDER 65 IN RECEIPT OF 
AN INVALIDITY PENSION 
GERMANY 1927-1937 


Year Percentage 


1927 35.66 
1928 36.34 
1929 36.93 
1930 37.63 
1931 38.70 
1932 38.94 
1933 36.96 
1934 37.22 
1935 35.67 
1936 34.04 
1937 32.82 
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Sickness Experience and Unemployment in Germany 


XII. AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS UNEMPLOYED 
GERMANY 1925-1937 


Year Millions 
1925 0.200* 
1926 1.650° 
1927 0.450" 
1928 1.391 
1929 1.899 
1930 3.075 
1931 4.520 
1932 5.575 
1933 4.804 
1934 2.718 
1935 2.151 
1936 1.593 
1937 0.912 


10n 1 August. 


XIII. RATES AND DURATION OF INCAPACITATING SICKNESS BY SEX 
GERMANY 1922-1937 





Cases of incapaci- Days of incapacitat- aaa 
tating sickness per ing sickness per Average duration in 
00 members member days 





Women 


47.2 
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Sickness Experience in a Sample by Age in Germany 


XIV. DURATION OF INCAPACITATING SICKNESS BY AGE (MALES) 
GERMANY 1930-1937 





Age group | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 1933 1934 | 1935 1936 | 1937 





(a) Number of Days of Incapacitating Sickness per Member 


Under 20 7a 7.33 | 5.94| 6.73 | 6.49 | 7.52 | 7.74 
20—24 . 63 : 8.16 | 8.47 | 8.97 | 9.55 | 9.26 
25—29 6!) , : 8.45 | 8.80 | 10.10 | 10.22 
30—34 .92 : a 9.02 | 8.76 | 9.76 | 10.24 
35—39 .67 : ' 9.46 | 9.35 | 10.17 | 10.37 
40—44 .16 ; 10.65 | 9.63 | 10.18 | 10.32 
45—49 ll ; ; 11.12 | 10.03 | 10.46 | 10.65 
50—54 05 2 12.78 | 11.84 | 11.56 | 12.88 
55—59 .46 P : 14.38 | 12.32 | 12.39 | 12.60 
60—64 .98 , . 16.00 | 13.75 | 13.54 | 14.11 
65—69 .12 a 10.41 8.77 | 8.57) 8.18 

70 and over | 15.82 ; : 8.76 | 6.54) 6.51 6.97 


All ages 12.73 7 9.90 9.42 | 10.12 | 10.37 
(b) Average Duration of Cases of Incapacitating Sickness in Days 


17.9 : . . 15.3 

21.9 2 . 18.0 
| 25.8 20.0 
29.2 22.9 
32.2 25.2 
35.0 27.3 
38.8 29.2 
44.2 31.9 
53.9 34.2 
64.3 39.9 
57.9 40.0 
50.3 36.4 


32.6 24.2 




















Under 20 
20—24 
25—29 
30—34 
35—39 
40—44 
45—49 
50—54 
55—59 
60—64 
65—69 

70 and over 
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XV. CASES OF SICKNESS BY AGE (MALES) 
GERMANY 1930-1937 





Age group | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 





(a) Number of Cases of Incapacitating Sickness per 100 Members 


Under 20 45.8 . 33.2 | 40. .2| 48.0 
20—24 48.4 , 37. 52.5 
25—29 47.5 49.6 
30—34 47.6 42.3 
35—39 46.0 39.2 
40—44 43.3 36.6 
45—49 43.4 35.3 
50—54 44.7 36.0 
55—59 46.1 j 32. 35.1 
60—64 45.0 ; 34. 32.1 
65— 69 38.2 , 26. 21.0 

70 andover| 31.9 : 23. 18.2 


All ages 45.8 t 32.4 ; 36.1 41.2 
(b) Number of Cases of Sickness Not Entailing Incapacity for 


101.9 ; 116.2 | 118. 
120.6 . 147.3 
122.5 
108.0 
106.3 
105.2 
100.8 
108.9 
101.5 
112.5 
122.0 
110.7 
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Sickness Experience and Unemployment in Czechoslovakia 


XVII. NUMBER 


XVI. NUMBER OF PERSONS UNEMPLOYED 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 1926-1937 


Year Number 


1926 52,869 
1927 38,636 
1928 41,630 
1929 105,442 
1930 291,332 
1931 554,059 
1932 738,267 
1933 676,994 
1934 686,269 
1935 622,687 
1936 408,949 
1937 335,518 


OF DAYS OF INCAPACITATING SICKNESS PER MEMBER 
BY TYPE OF FUND 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 1926-1927 





Males 





Females 
Works i All funds 
funds 











14.37 
14.25 
14.25 
15.56 
14.48 
14.12 
12.14 
11.64 
11.23 
11.78 
11.37 
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Czechoslovakia 
Table II: 


Table XVII: 


Table XVI: 


SourRCES 


Vestnik ustredni socialni pojistovny, 1939, Vol. 
XIII, No. 10, p. 181. 


INSTITUTION CENTRALE DES ASSURANCES SOCIALES: 
Statistique de Vassurance-maladie pour les années 
1927, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, et 1934, 1935, 1936. 


International Labour Review. 
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France 
Table I: 


Germany 
Table III: 


Tables IV, V, 
VI, XI, XIII, 
XIV, XV: 


Tabies IV, VI, 
XI, XII: 


Scotland 
Tables VII, VIII, 
I : 


Table VII (unem- 
ployment figures) : 


MINIsTBRE pU TRAVAIL: Rapport sur l'application 
de la loi des assurances sociales: “Statistiques du 
ler janvier 1933 au 31 décembre 1934”, Paris, 
1936, pp. 132 et seq. 


ReicHert, Dr. med. F.: Landschaft, Lohn und 
Krankheit. Verlag der Deutschen Aerzteschaft, 
Berlin, 1936, Table I. 


STATISTISCHES REICHSAMT: Statistik des Deut- 
schen Reichs: “Die Krankenversicherung”, 1926, 
1927, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 
1936, 1937. 


—Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 
1927-1938. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH FOR SCOTLAND: Report on 
Incapacitating Sickness in the Insured Population 
of Scotland, 1st July ... to 30th June .. . (1930- 
31 to 1936-37), Edinburgh. 


The Ministry of Labour Gazette, 





Social Problems on the Northern 


Rhodesian Copperbelt 


In April 1940 a strike of African mine workers employed in the 
copper mines of Northern Rhodesia led to rioting and bloodshed. A 
Commission was appointed by the British Government to enquire 
into the disturbances. The findings and recommendations of this 
Commission recently became available. 

It is unnecessary to say more of the findings of the Commission 
than that they state that “the strike of the African workers resulted 
directly from the strike of the European workers, but for which it 
is unlikely that any African strike would have taken place”, that 
“the Nkana riot resulted directly from the attempt, while the strike 
was in progress and in full view of a large and highly excited crowd, 
to give effect to the determination of the mine management to hold 
a pay parade”, and that the force used by the military did not exceed 
that which the circumstances demanded. 

The recommendations of the Commission, to which is appended 
a statement by the Government of Northern Rhodesia, raise both 
directly and by implication a number of questions of the greatest 
importance for the future of African development. It is not that 
these questions are now raised for the first time”; but that in the 
probable circumstances of the post-war period their urgency will 
be increased. 

It seems indeed likely that a greatly accelerated development of 
Africa will follow the end of the present war. Development was 
rapid during the last post-war period, and, though checked by the 
depression of the early ’thirties, it began to move forward again from 
1936. After this war, it seems certain that the need to make good 
shortages caused by the war, and also to compensate for the loss of 
markets and sources of raw materials resulting from the growth of 
new areas of industrial production, will cause increasing attention 
to be paid to the under-developed parts of the world. Of these, large 
areas of Africa are perhaps the most important. Even though the 





?Northern Rhodesia, Report of the Commission appointed to enquire into 
the disturbances in the Copperbelt in April 1940. (Government Printer, Lusaka, 
July 1940. Statement issued by the Colonial Office, Feb. 1941; this statement 
is reproduced in East Africa and Rhodesia, 27 Feb. 1941, pp. 412-415.) 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 5, May 1934, p. 684: 
“Minerals and Civilisation in Africa”; Vol. XXXIII, No. 5, May 1936, p. 721; 
“Mining Labour in Northern Rhodesia”; Vol. XXXIX, No. 1, Jan. 1939, p. 75; 
“Native Labour in Northern Rhodesia”. 
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natural wealth of Africa may be overestimated, there are manv 
resources waiting to be developed. 

It would, however, be no new experience for Africa if economic 
development were to be checked by the social disasters caused by 
too rapid changes in the habits of life and labour of the people, if 
the new centres of African industry led to impoverishment in the 
areas of labour supply and became themselves hotbeds of discontent: 
It is for this reason that the social problems of the Northern 
Rhodesian copperbelt, in virtue both of the intrinsic importance of 
this industrial area and of the similarity of its problems to those of 
other areas, merit careful attention. 

Large-scale development of the copper resources of Northern 
Rhodesia dates from 1925. By 1930 the copperbelt was in the middle 
of a construction boom, About 30,000 Africans were employed, and 
a large number of Europeans. During 1930 the price of copper fell. 
African labour employed declined to about 12,000 at the end of 
1931 and to under 7,000 in 1932. In 1933 the position began to im- 
prove. In 1937 the value of copper exported exceeded £10,000,000. 

The number of Africans employed mounted gradually. By the 
end of 1939 there were 26,000 in the pay of the large mines 
This mining development has radically altered the financial and 
economic situation of the territory, has markedly affected the rural 
pattern of life within and around the frontiers, and is creating some- 
thing like a permanent though shifting industrial community. 

In summarising the recommendations of the 1940 Commission 
of Enquiry and the statement of the Government of Northern 
Rhodesia, reference will be made to some of the more urgent prob- 
lems created by these developments.’ 
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REGULATION OF CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


The strike of unorganised African workers which took place in 
April 1940 was mainly about wages, as had been the successful strike 
of organised European workers which preceded it. The recom- 
mendations of the Commission begin with wage questions, and are 
in the following terms: 


(i) Wages. 


(a) The minimum starting rates of 12s. 6d. and 22s. 6d. per ticket* for 
surface and underground workers respectively should be raised by 2s. 6d. 

(b) Wages at other points of the scales operating should be reviewed 
at an early date in order to determine whether and to what extent they may 
be increased. 





*Cf. also the following articles in the International Labour Review: “Ill ) 
Health and Poverty in an African Dependency” (Vol. XXXIII, No. 1, Jan. 
1936, p. 83); “Recruiting and Native Welfare in Nyasaland” (Vol. XXXIII, 
No. 6, June 1936, p. 849) ; “African Standards of Living” (Vol. XXXVIII, No. 
5, Nov. 1938, p. 684) ; “Some International Features of African Labour Prob- f 
lems” (Vol. XXXIX, No. 1, Jan. 1939, p. 34); “A Survey of African Labour” 
(Vol. XL, No. 1, July 1939, p. 77) ; “Agricultural Development and Indigenous 
Labour in the French Colonies of Tropical Africa” (Vol. XL, No. 2, Aug. 1939, | 
p. 209); “Labour Problems in the Belgian Congo” (Vol. XL, No. 3, Sept. 
1939, p. 364). | 


*The term “ticket” means thirty completed shifts. 
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(c) Additions recommended or subsequently agreed upon under (a) or 
(b) above should be paid without prejudice to the cost-of-living bonus of 
2s. 6d. per ticket granted during the strike. 


(it) Bonus. 
(a) There should be no deductions for disciplinary purposes from bonus 


payments. ; ; } 
(b) Disciplinary action in respect of inefficiency, breach of regulations, 


bad work or refusal to carry out orders should be met by suspensions or 


dismissal. 
(c) Decisions to suspend or dismiss for any of the causes enumerated 


should be subject to some form of appeal. 
(itt) Overtime. 

Payments for overtime and Sunday work should be similar in percentage 
to that paid to European workers and, in calculating such payments, cost-of- 
living bonus and bonus payments for efficiency, continuous service, and the 
holding of blasting licences and first-aid certificates, as well as basic wages, 
should be taken into account. 


The Government of Northern Rhodesia has accepted the recom- 
mendation of the Commission that the starting rates per ticket should 
be raised by 2s. 6d. Wages at other points of the scales have beer 
reviewed and the mines’ managements, in consultation with the 
Government, have agreed that African labour will be classified into 
three grades according to the types of work done. The starting 
rates for each grade will be as follows: Underground labour: grade 
C, 25s.; grade B, 40s.; grade A, 50s.; Surface labour: grade C, 15s. ; 
grade B, 25s.; grade A. 40s. Increases in the rates for each grade 
will be as follows: Underground labour: grade C, 2s, 6d. every six 
tickets to 50s.; grade B, 2s. 6d. every six tickets to 70s.; grade A, 
2s. 6d. every six tickets to 70s. and 5s. every six tickets to 100s.; 
Surface labour: grade C, 2s. 6d. every six tickets to 30s.; grade B, 
2s. 6d. every six tickets to 50s.; grade A, 2s. 6d. every six tickets to 
60s. and 5s. every six tickets to 80s. In addition, however, for both 
underground and surface labour there will be a higher and special 
grade for Africans with special qualifications or ability. 

In addition to the new wage rates certain allowances will be paid. 
Essential underground clothing will now be issued free to all re- 
cruits on engagement, and after completion of six tickets a replace- 
ment allowance of 2s. 6d. per ticket will be given. Qualification 
allowances of 2s. 6d. per ticket will be granted to such persons as 
those holding blasting licences or first-aid certificates. A special war 
cost-of-living allowance of 2s. 6d. per ticket will also be granted. 

The bonus system has been placed on a uniform basis. The Gov- 
ernment, however, has not accepted the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion that deductions from the bonus should not be permitted. The 
Government states that the bonus is an award for regular and effi- 
cient work, and that if a worker is irregular in attendance or negli- 
gent in his work, he does not qualify for the award. Nevertheless, it 
is agreed that a decision whether the award is to be paid in any 
month wholly or in part shall rest with the compound manager. 

The Commission’s recommendation that payment for overtime 
and Sunday work should be similar in percentage to that paid to 
European workers has been accepted in its entirety. It is regarded, 
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however, as contrary to local practice to take account of bonus pay- 
ments in calculating overtime payments. 

The Commission recommended that in any new Workmen’s 
Compensation Ordinance due regard should be paid to the fact that 
an African worker is entitled under his contract of service to food 
and accommodation in addition to his money wage. This recom- 
mendation has been incorporated in the Employment of Natives 
(Amendment) (No. 2) Ordinance, 1940. 

The Commission recommended that in view of the admitted 
necessity for the presence of the wives and families of African 
mine workers, adequate married accommodation should be provided 
in the mine compounds, and that steps should be taken for the plant- 
ing in the compounds of trees where they do not already exist, and 
that facilities should be afforded to the African worker for garden- 
ing in his leisure hours. The Government declares on this point 
that adequate married housing accommodation will be provided by 
the companies, but that the acceptance of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations does not commit the Government to a policy of estab- 
lishing a permanent industrialised Native population on the copper- 
belt. 

Some account has been given in the Review" of the experiments 
conducted by a mining company in Northern Rhodesia with a view 
to improving existing dietary scales. The Commission recommends 
that these experiments should be applied throughout all the mines. 
The Government has decided, however, that in so far as precise 
reference to a particular diet is concerned the recommendation is 
not accepted. Discussions are to take place between the Government 
and the companies with a view to obtaining uniformity on the most 
satisfactory dietary basis. 

The Commission made the following recommendations concern- 
ing general welfare: 


{1) Education. 


(a) It should be the duty of the Government to ensure that, where edu- 
cational establishments are provided by the mining companies or by grant- 
aided missions, the education there given meets in all respects Government 
requirements. 

(b) In so far as the existing educational needs of the African mining 
population are not at present met by grant-aided missions or the mining com- 
— Government should itself make provision to meet these educational 
needs, 


(2) Recreation. 


(a) The responsibility for proper recreational facilities should lie with 
the mine managements. 

(b) The growth and development of boys’ clubs should be encouraged 
under the auspices of the missions or the mine managements. 


On this important point the Government’s statement is as follows: 


The mining companies have indicated their willingness to co-operate with 
the Government in giving effect to the Commission’s recommendations re- 
garding welfare. The companies have provided generously in the past for 
medical welfare work for the dependants of employees, and in 1941 the Gov- 


* Vol. LXI, No. 3, March 1940: “The Nutrition of Indigenous Workers”. 
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ernment is bringing its contribution for this work up to approximate parity 
with them by providing £6,000. The companies accept responsibility for the 
provision of recreational facilities with reasonable financial assistance from 
canteen funds for the benefit of the mining employees. 

The companies consider that no responsibility rests on them to provide 
educational facilities for their African employees. The Government accepts 
this view and during the past few years has considerably expanded its educa- 
tional services. In 1941 it has budgeted to spend a further £14,000 on school 
buildings in the copperbelt. Delays in the building programme due to the 
war are being overtaken and it is anticipated that during 1941 accommodation 
for 5,000 pupils will be completed and the necessary teaching staff will be 
available. 


The Commission recommended that the Government should 
make itself responsible for the compilation of an African cost-of- 
living index and that the bonus of 2s. 6d. should be reviewed in the 
light of the information obtained. The Government has accepted 
this recommendation and the necessary steps for the compilation 
of an index figure are being taken with a view to the periodical 
revision of the special war cost-of-living allowance. 


INDUSTRIALISATION AND MIGRANT LABOUR 


The above detailed recommendations and decisions are of un- 
doubted importance and in certain cases indicate the kind of adjust- 
ment of labour conditions which may be required with industrial 
development elsewhere in Africa. They do not, however, cover the 
major general problems associated with such development. 

Of these problems the primary is that of the choice, where choice 
is possible, between the creation of an urbanised permanent wage- 
earning population and that of the maintenance of the labour supply 
through migrant labour, the natural destiny of which will be to 
return to African agriculture in the intervals between contracts of 
employment. Roughly speaking, it may be said that one extreme of 
policy is represented by the Union of South Africa, where the 
African mining labour force is drawn from and returned to the 
reserves, that the other extreme is represented by the Belgian Kat- 
anga, where a permanent wage-earning class has been encouraged, 
and that the position in Northern Rhodesia lies between these ex- 
tremes. Political, economic and geographical circumstances will 
determine the adoption of policy in this regard. While no generalisa- 
tion is therefore correct for tropical and sub-tropical Africa as a 
whole, it seems necessary that policy in each area should ultimately 
be clear and unswerving. 

This would appear to be the opinion of the Northern Rhodesian 
Commission, the report of which contains the following statement 
resulting from its deliberations on the questions of recruiting and 
repatriation : 


There are certain aspects of the labour position in regard to which we 
have expressed no specific opinions since, in effect, they appear to us to fall 
within the realm of Government policy rather than to be covered by our terms 
of reference. The first of these is the somewhat controversial subject of free 
as opposed to recruited labour, and in this connection it must be emphasised 
that the facility with which labour is obtained in the mining areas is un- 
doubtedly due in an appreciable degree to the difficulties in the way of emigra- 
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tion of workers to other territories. The second is the question of the repa- 


triation or otherwise of African workers upon the termination of their period t 
of employment at the mines. % 

Upon these problems, which are to some extent interrelated, no African ; 
witness tendered any evidence to us, nor did any witness suggest that they i 
gave rise to any grievance leading to the strike. Both matters would appear \ 
to be linked up with questions of policy affecting Northern Rhodesia as a ¢ 
whole and possibly adjacent territories. They are clearly matters of the first i 
importance and of immediate interest to Government, and a decision upon i! 


the line which Government proposes to adopt towards them does not in our 
view admit of indefinite delay. 


The only comment bearing directly on this question contained in 
the statement of the Government of Northern Rhodesia is the some- 
what negative remark with reference to housing that the acceptance 
of the Commission’s recommendations does not commit the Govern- 
ment to a policy of establishing a permanent industrialised Native 
population on the copperbelt. 

A leading article in The Times of 18 February 1941 said that 
the policy of accommodating more married African labourers on { 
mines is not consistent with that of maintaining the tribal system and 
may develop a rootless population. On this point Miss Margery ; 
Perham in a letter to The Times commented as follows: 








Is it not time for us to enquire whether the present form of labour migra- 
tion is not destroying the roots of the tribal system in a more subtle way? 
Some of the tribes are deprived of a high proportion of their men in the 
prime of life. Do the little boxes of trade goods and the generally diminishing 
trickle of cash which go back to the Tribes compensate for the effects 
of this deprivation upon their family, social, and political life or upon their 
subsistence agriculture? There is also the question of the effects upon the 
men of their unnatural life at the mine, some of which may, perhaps, be 
shown in their riotous conduct. The migration from the land into industry in 
England was in some ways a painful process, but at least the workers did 
not have to break up their family life, and they could, as time went on, look 
to the State to provide, partly from taxation of the industry, good social ser- 
vices for their wives and children and their own old age. Above all, they had 
the hope of improving their position in a steady job, perhaps of climbing high 
up the economic ladder or even to the very top.’ 


EuROPEAN AND AFRICAN WORKERS 

















It is stated in the report of the Commission that the only super- 
visory post which an African is permitted to occupy on the mines 
is that of a boss boy controlling within the overriding authority of a 
European mineworker four to six other Africans. “If the desires 
of the European miners are met by the mine managers, this position 
is not likely to alter. The recent demands submitted on behalf of 
the Northern Rhodesia Mine Workers’ Union included the follow- 
ing. ‘Non-European labour to be employed at all times under direct ‘ 
supervision other than that of the shift boss’.” The Commission 
formed the view, nevertheless, that the African is so advancing in 
efficiency that the time cannot be far distant when the number of 
European supervisors could be reduced, as by having one European 
supervisor over a number of gangs, each gang being in charge of an 
African. It is recognised that the introduction of a policy of this 


*The Times, 3 March 1941. 
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kind might cause some resentment on the part of the European 
mineworkers, and that if the attitude of the Europeans ultimately 
proves favourable, it would be necessary to settle a separate wage 
standard which would aim at securing to the African a‘ fair wage 
for the supervisory services he would have to perform. 

The responsible officials of the Northern Rhodesia Mine Workers’ 
Union informed the Commission that they were prepared to see the 
Africans progress but that they also wanted to see them receive the 
wage to which they were entitled. The Union had always laid down 
that there was no objection to any African being employed as a 
tradesman or in any other capacity provided he was capable of 
doing the work as well, or nearly as well, as the European and that 
he obtained the European rate of pay. They objected strongly to 
the exploitation and cheap labour of the African trained to do work 
normally regarded as the European’s prerogative. 

The Commission was impressed alike with the claim of the 
African worker to progress and with the European worker’s fear 
of exploitation if the African were permitted to take cheaper rates 
for what they regarded as European work. The Commission recog- 
nised, moreover, that to consider paying the African the same wage 
as the European for the reason that he was doing work usually 
undertaken by the European would be unfair to the African since 
it would probably reduce his chances of employment. The Commis- 
sion held, however, that it should be the aim to strike such a 
balance between the wages of European and African workers as 
to convince all concerned that the African is not being exploited. 
It was suggested that this point of view should be taken into ac- 
count in discussion between the Government as the guardians of 
African welfare, the mine managements, and the Mine Workers’ 
Union. 

In regard to this point the Government introduced a new factor 
by referring to the.complication caused by the enlistment with the 
Armed Forces of many Europeans who have been promised re- 
instatement in employment provided that the scope of mining acti- 
vities after the war permits. Numbers of these European workers 
have in the meantime been replaced by other Europeans, who will 
also have a claim to continued employment after the war and, as 
a possible reduction in copper output has to be contemplated, it is 
clear that at the end of the war the Government “will be hard put 
to it to secure re-employment or continued employment for all who 
have just claims to it. During the war some dilution with African 
labour has been accepted, but it would be impossible to maintain 
Africans in posts previously occupied by Europeans to the exclu- 
sion of previous holders returning from the war.’ The Govern- 
ment therefore declares that it may well be that discussions on 
these points will not lead to early practical results, but that the 
revised wage scales afford very considerable advancement on the 
present limits and offer to the Africans reasonable satisfaction dur- 
ing the next few years. 

It may be noted that in reply to a question asked in the British 
House of Commons arising out of the Northern Rhodesian report, 
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the Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies made the following 
formal declaration: 
I think it necessary to make it quite clear that the Colonial Office and 


the Government do not stand for the colour bar either in this country or in 
any of the colonies.’ 






ORGANISATIONS 





WORKERS’ 


The question of the form of industrial organisation in which 
African workers can best participate may, at first sight, be thought 
subsidiary to the above two major questions. In practice it may 
prove the pointer to developments and policy in their regard. If 
the African industrial worker is to spend his life in the new econ- 
omic and social surroundings it is essential that means of economic 
advance and of social expression be found that are suited to these 
new surroundings. If he is only an occasional participant in in- 
dustrial employment, it may be more important that his manner 
of industrial organisation should be linked with his more lasting 
home traditions. Secondly, as regards the colour bar, it is on the 
development of the means of collective economic progress that 
depends the possibility of reducing the gap between African and 
European living standards which encourages and to some extent 
justihes discrimination in the employment openings for different 
races. 

The Commission’s report examines the possibility of trade union 
development among Africans. Its conclusions, however, seem af- 
fected by its concurrent consideration of the question of govern- 
mental labour control. High praise is accorded to the officers most 
intimately concerned with the disturbances, and it is noted that not 
one of these officers made proposals for the establishment of trade 
unions for Africans, while other witnesses from Northern Rhodesia 
seemed to think such development premature, 

The general conclusion on this subject reached by the Commis- 
sion is as follows: 


For trades unionism, as trades unionism is generally understood by the 
British worker, the African worker in Northern Khodesia is clearly not ready. 
The reason for this unreadiness is not far to seek. In no case has his educa- 
tion gone very far; in most instances it has not even begun. Further his 
introduction to industrialism and industrial conditions is of a very recent date, 
too recent to admit of his intelligent participation in the more elaborate trades 
union system existing in Great Britain. 

It is none the less necessary that some scheme should be devised to make 
articulate mass grievances and to ensure that such mass grievances are properly 
brought to the notice of the managements. It is also desirable to devise a method 
whereby the African can be educated up to that point where his participation 
in a trades union will seem not only desirable but a natural and, indeed, an 
inevitable development. 


The system commended by the Commission is that known as 
the “Elder” system, operated on one mine for the presentation of 
complaints to the management. In the realisation that Africans, 
and newcomers in particular, would generally prefer to bring their 





* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 12 March 1941. 
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troubles in the first instance to the local leader of their fellow tribes- 
men, it had been arranged that any tribal group with a membership 
exceeding 25 should have its own recognised head or elder to whom 
all complaints might be submitted. In the event of a complaint of 
a difficult nature or of one affecting the interests of the tribal group 
in general, the whole group is summoned for consultation, and in- 
stances have occurred where the elders of the various tribal groups 
have consulted together. 

It is to be noted, however, that the Commission admitted that 
the “Elder” system broke down during the strike and that the 
elders were repudiated by their followers. Moreover, although this 
would not have been known to the Commission at the time, in. the 
Gold Coast a suggestion that trade unionism should be linked up 
with the Native Administration has been abandoned in favour of 
an attempt to foster the more orthodox forms of trade unionism.' 

The Government of Northern Rhodesia appears to have some 
hesitation in associating itself wholeheartedly with the Commission’s 
commendation of the “Elder” system. Its comment is as follows: 


It is felt that there may be other measures for this purpose than the 
present Elder system, which is not at present operative on all mines. The 
development of the Elder system where it is in operation will be closely watched 
and the possibility of progress towards some satisfactory organisation for 
quasi-training purposes, whether by mearis of this or some other system, will 
receive continuous study by the Labour Department. 


GOVERNMENTAL ORGANISATION 


The Commission also heard evidence in favour of the establish- 
ment.of an independent wage board such as exists in the Union of 
South Africa. It considered, however, that it could not make anv 
such recommendation. Its comments are as follows: 


By the term “independent board” we understand is meant a board on 
which fot would be no Government or mining representatives, or at least 
one on which they would be in the minority. Unfortunately, however, the 
European population of Northern Rhodesia is sparse, and the individuals suited 
for such a task limited in number and consisting of men usually actively 
employed in other capacities. Distances are also great and, if it was to fulfil 
any useful purpose, the Board would have to be capable of rapid assembly 
and decision. Upon occasion it might also require to be in almost continual 
session for lengthy periods. These features practically limit the personnel of 
such a board to missionaries, and, of the missionaries available, to those resi- 
dent in the copperbelt. While, however, a missionary is often at his best as 
an independent onlooker (as in this case, where the missionary evidence has 
been most valuable), he is not in our view particularly well qualified, either 
by his training or outlook, successfully to fill the role of arbitrator in an 
industrial dispute, and still ‘less so if he happens to live in close proximity to 
the area where the dispute is likely to arise. 


The Commission considered an alternative proposal, “more prac- 
ticable and likely to give more satisfactory results”, to be the 
appointment of whole-time labour officers to serve on the copper- 
helt. The report states that “a whole-time Labour Officer, besides 
being the friend and natural adviser of the African workers and 


*Cf. Gotp Coast Cotony: Report on the Labour Department for the Year 
1939-40, p. 6. 
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their elders, would of course have to acquaint himself with all 
problems of employment and conditions in the mine and would be 
in a better position to advise the management of impending trouble 
and to indicate the method of avoiding it than would be any group 
of persons, however estimable, assembled as a board and subject 
to the disabilities to which we have referred”. 

The Government’s statement explains that one labour officer 
had already been appointed to the copperbelt and that another ap- 
pointment would be made as soon as staff exigencies permitted. No 
comment is made on the Commission’s contention that this is an 
alternative to a wage-board policy. 





INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


A UnItTep STATES-CANADIAN TRIPARTITE MEETING ON 
LasBourR SUPPLY IN NATIONAL DEFENCE INDUSTRIES 


The problem of the efficient organisation of labour supply for 
essential industries was discussed on 12 April 1941, at the Interna- 
tional Labour Office in Montreal, in a meeting attended by Gov- 
ernment officials, employers, and workers of Canada and the United 
States. The chair was taken by Mr. Carter Goodrich, Chairman of 
the Governing Body of the Office, and those attending included Dr. 
Bryce Stewart, Deputy Minister of Labour, Canada; Dr. I. Lubin, 
head of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and executive assistant to 
the associate-director of the Office of Production Management, 
United States; Mr. R. Watt, American Federation of Labor; Mr. 
Tom Moore, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; Mr. H. 
Harriman and Mr. C. McDavitt, United States employers; and 
Mr. Goldie, Mr. Macdonnell, and Mr. G. V. V. Nichols, Canadian 
employers. Mr. Rive, Canadian Department of External Affairs, 
was present, and also two officials of the Canadian Department of 
Munitions and Supply, Mr. H. Carl Goldenberg and Mr. F. St. L. 
Daly. Mr. Edward J. Phelan, Acting Director of the International 
Labour Office, and the technical experts of the Office also attended 
the meeting. 

The meeting exchanged views on the basis of a draft report 
which had been prepared by the International Labour Office and 
will shortly be published under the title Labour Supply and National 
Defence. This report deals with the allocation of man-power between 
the armed forces and industry, the control of employment, the voca- 
tional adjustment of labour supply, the mobilisation and distribu- 
tion of labour reserves, and problems of information and organisa- 
tion. The report, which gives a descriptive account of the exper- 
ience of various countries and especially of Great Britain in deal- 
ing with these problems, embodies the following conclusions, framed 
in the light of the discussion at the meeting. 


(1) It is advisable that measures for utilising the services of the avail- 
able unemployed, including men discharged from the armed forces, should, 
wherever possible, be given priority over other measures to meet increased 
labour requirements. 

(2) It is advisable that the expansion of defence production should be 
so planned that the curtailment of non-essential production or the conversion 
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of the plant capacity and labour force of non-essential industry to war needs 
is effected in such a manner that unemployment is avoided or reduced to a 
minimum. 

(3) It is advisable that defence orders should be distributed, directly or 
through sub-contracting, among all undertakings capable of taking an effective 
part in the national defence programme, in order that transfers of workers 
from one employment, area or occupation to another may be limited as much 
as possible and that factory units may be kept intact wherever possible. 

(4) In order to facilitate the transfer of labour from non-essential to 
war industries where such transfer is found necessary, measures should, wher- 
ever practicable, be devised to prepare the reinstatement of workers in their 
previous employment or to provide them with alternative employment on the 
termination of their service in war industry. 

(5) Adequate facilities for quick and intensive training and for up-grading 
should be provided to meet increasing and urgent needs of essential industries 
for competent workers and supervisers as quickly as possible. 

(6) It is advisable, so that future problems of readjustment may be as 
narrowly confined as possible, that the long-range objectives of technical train- 
ing and apprenticeship should be kept constantly in mind even when expanding 
labour supply during the emergency period, and with this end in view: 


(a) apprenticeship and other methods of giving thorough and well- 
rounded training to young people should be maintained so far as possible 
and should be re-established as early as possible in cases where they have 
had to be curtailed for urgent reasons of defence; and 

(b) workers who have been rapidly prepared for specialised employ- 
ment in essential industry should be given all possible opportunity to extend 
their technical training in such a way as to ensure greater future occupa- 
tional adaptability. 


(7) The importance of conserving man-power by avoiding human wast- 
age which would aggravate problems of labour supply makes it necessary that 
special attention should be given in time of defence emergency to questions of 
accident prevention, industrial hygiene, preventive medicine, nutrition, and 
hours of work, and to the adequacy of the system of enforcement. 

(8) As full and detailed information as possible regarding present and 
probable labour requirements and all labour reserves on which it is possible to 
draw should be obtained through the co-operation of Government, employers, 
and workers. 

(9) It is essential that there should be an adequate and centralised public 
employment service, which should be co-ordinated with the training and other 
agencies responsible for the foregoing features of a national labour supply policy. 

(10) In order to create the atmosphere of confidence and spirit of co- 
— on which the effective execution of the defence programme so largely 
depends : 


(a) the positive and organised collaboration of employers and work- 
ers with the public authorities is of the highest value for dealing with all 
labour supply problems from the initiation of policy through every stage 
of its application; and 

(b) it is advisable to establish and maintain between employers and 
workers such understandings and relations as will tend to assure united 
effort towards the common objectives of national defence. 


PERU AND THE ORGANISATION 


CONTINUED PARTICIPATION 


Peru will continue its membership and support of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation, although the Government’s notice of 
withdrawal from the League of Nations expired on 8 April 1941. 

The following telegram has been received by the International 
Labour Office from the Peruvian Minister of Foreign Affairs, His 
Excellency Dr. Solf y Muro: 
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I am glad to inform you that the Peruvian Government, desirous of con- 
tinuing its collaboration with the International Labour Office, is resolved to 
maintain its membership of the Organisation after the 8th of this month, on 
which date its withdrawal from the League of Nations becomes effective. 


Mr. E. J. Phelan, Acting Director of the Office, has replied as 
follows: 

I thank Your Excellency most cordially for your telegram announcing 
the decision of the Government of Peru to maintain its collaboration with the 
International Labour Organisation. I heartily welcome this auspicious deci- 
sion, the value and importance of which I fully appreciate, and beg leave to 


assure Your Excellency that the Office remains entirely at the disposition of 
the Peruvian Government for any services within its competence which it can 


render. 


INDIA AND CONFERENCE DECISIONS 


TWENTY-FIFTH SESSION 


The Government of India laid before the Central Assembly on 
25 November 1940 a statement of its attitude in regard to the Con- 
ventions and Recommendations adopted by the Twenty-fifth Ses- 
sion of the International Labour Conference (Geneva, 1939). 


Vocational Training and Apprenticeship. 


The Government is in full sympathy with the Vocational Training Recom- 
mendation (No. 57) and the Apprenticeship Recommendation (No. 60). It is 
not at present possible to give effect to the Recommendations, but the Govern- 
ment proposes to examine the whole system of technical training and appren- 
ticeship, in consultation with the Provincial Governments, when some experi- 
ence has been gained of the working of the scheme now being put into effect 
for the training of skilled artisans for war purposes. 


Indigenous Workers. 


The Government considers that the Contracts of Employment (Indigenous 
Workers) Convention (No. 64) and Recommendation (No. 58), the Penal Sanc- 
tions (Indigenous Workers) Convention (No. 65), and the Labour Inspectorates 
Recommendation (No. 59) are not applicable to India, and it does not propose 
to ratify or accept them. 


Migration for Employment. 


As far as emigration from India is concerned, Indian legislation and rules 
made thereunder practically cover all the requirements of the Migration for 
Employment Convention (No. 66) and Recommendation (No. 61) and the 
Migration for Employment (Co-operation between States) Recommendation 
(No. 62). As regards immigration, however, though there is not at present any 
organised or unorganised immigration on a large scale into India, the Govern- 
ment does not consider it advisable to undertake the obligations proposed, and 
it does not therefore intend to ratify the Convention or accept the Recom- 
mendations. 


Road Transport. 


The Government of India does not consider it advisable to extend the 
scope of the Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, or to make a further reduction in the 
working hours of drivers of motor vehicles, so soon after the coming into force 
of that Act. It does not therefore propose to ratify the Hours of Work and 
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Rest Periods (Road Transport) Convention (No. 67) or to accept the Control 
Books (Road Transport) Recommendation (No. 63), the Methods of Regulating 
Hours (Road Transport) Recommendation (No. 65), and the Rest Periods 
(Private Chauffeurs) Recommendation (No. 66). The Night Work (Road 
Transport) Recommendation (No. 64) is considered to have no application to 
present conditions in India and would be difficult to enforce.* 


SWITZERLAND AND THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


The Swiss Federal Council prefaces its report to the Federal 
Assembly on the decisions of the Twenty-fifth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference? by the following general comment on 
the effect of the outbreak of war on the Organisation. 


Two months after the close of the 1939 Session of the Conference, war 
broke out in Europe. The International Labour Organisation, like other 
international institutions, has suffered seriously as regards both its composi- 
tion and its activities from the repercussions of the political and military events 
that have occurred since then. For some time longer, it is true, it was hoped 
that the Conference would meet again in 1940, though for a session that would 
have been considerably shortened; but events made it impossible to carry out 
this plan. We do not propose in this report to make an estimate of the value 
of the activity displayed by the Conference during the twenty years that have 
elapsed since its first meeting. But we wish at least to emphasise the great 
value and significance of the principle of social policy which the International 
Labour Organisation was brought into being to serve. It is therefore permiss- 
ible to hope that the present crisis does not mean that the nations have defin- 
itely abandoned the work to which they set their hands, but on the contrary 
will take it up again, perhaps in another form, as soon as conditions have 
become more favourable to international collaboration. 


AcTION ON CONFERENCE DECISIONS 


In submitting to the Federal Assembly the Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted by the Twenty-fifth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference (Geneva, June 1939), the Swiss Fed- 
eral Council makes the following proposals and observations as 
regards action by Switzerland thereon. 


Vocational Training Recommendation (No. 57) and Apprenticeship Recom- 
mendation (No. 60). In both scope and content these Recommendations cor- 
respond substantially with the provisions of the Swiss Federal Act of 26 June 
1930 on vocational training. No special measures are therefore required for 
the application of the principles laid down in the Recommendations. 

Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Convention (No. 64) and 
Recommendation (No. 58); Penal Sanctions (Indigenous Workers) Conven- 
tion (No. 65); Labour Inspectorates (Indigenous Workers) Recommendation 
(No. 59). These deal with matters with which States that have no colonial 
possessions are not concerned; the question of ratifying the Conventions or 
taking action on the Recommendations therefore does not arise for Switzer- 
land. 

Migration for Employment Convention (No. 66) and Recommendation 
(No. 61); Migration for Employment (Co-operation between States) Recom- 
mendation (No. 62). The purpose of the Convention is excellent, but its 
provisions concern primarily countries affected by migration on a large scale, 
whereas Swiss emigration is individual in character. Moreover, the principles 
laid down by the Convention are already largely accepted, both in law and in 
fact, in Switzerland. The Federal Council considers that the Convention would 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 3, Mar. 1941, p. 310. 
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afford a very useful basis at an appropriate time for the conclusion of bilateral 
treaties with countries wishing to receive Swiss workers; but while proposing 
to take account of the Convention as far as possible, the Federal Council is 
of the opinion that there is no need—or at any rate, that it would at present 
be premature—to proceed to formal ratification. The Council proposes to 
comply with the Recommendations so far as circumstances permit. 

Hours of Work and Rest Periods (Road Transport) Convention (No. 67): 
Control Books (Road Transport) Recommendation (No. 63); Night Work 
(Road Transport) Recommendation (No. 64); Methods of Regulating Hours 
(Road Transport) Recommendation (No. 65); Rest Periods (Private Chauf- 
feurs) Recommendation (No. 66). Considerable amendment of Swiss federal 
legislation would be required to permit of ratification of the Convention, and 
the Federal Council does not consider that such amendment can be contem- 
plated in Present circumstances. Recommendations Nos. 63, 64, and 66 are 
already given effect by Swiss legislation, while the regulation of hours of 
work in road transport by collective agreements, as recommended by Recom- 
mendation No. 65, exists in practice and is encouraged by legislation. No 
special action is therefore required in regard to these Recommendations.* 


APPLICATION OF MARITIME CONVENTIONS TO BRITISH COLONIES 


Further action has been taken by the British Government to 
extend to British colonial dependencies the provisions of the Mer- 
chant Shipping (International Labour Conventions) Act, 19257, by 
which effect is given to the international labour Conventions con- 
cerning Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck), 1920 (No. 8), 
Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers), 1921 (No. 15), and Med- 
ical Examination of Young Persons (Sea), 1921 (No. 16). 

Dated 14 March 1941, an Order in Council was promulgated 


applying the provisions of the Act to ships: registered in Aden, the 
Falkland Islands, and Sierra Leone, in addition to the territories 
covered by previous Orders.* 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


A MutTvact AssISTANCE SCHEME FOR INDUSTRIAL UNDERTAKINGS 
IN GERMANY 


An Order had been issued in Germany on 19 February 1940 
laying down the principle of compulsory mutual assistance for the 
maintenance of undertakings which had to close down on account 
of the war. The details of the scheme of mutual assistance were 
defined in a second Order issued on 3 May 1940. 


According to the preamble to the first Order, the object of the measure 
was to provide financial assistance whenever such assistance was justified for 
the purpose of protecting the existence of undertakings of economic or social 
utility which, owing to the war, have had to interrupt their activities, and of 
enabling them to resume operations in the future. The necessary funds were 

1 Rapport du Conseil fédéral a l’ Assemblée fédérale sur la vingt-cinquiéme session de la Conférence 
internationale du travail (14 Jan. 1941). 

2 Cr. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Legislative Series, 1925-G.B. 5. 

* The Merchant Shipping (Colonies) (Amendment) Order, 1941. 
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to be provided by the undertakings whose activities were increased in conse- 
quence of the war. The application of the Order was entrusted by the Minis- 
terial Council of National Defence to the industrial groups in the National 
Economic Organisation (Selbstverwaltungs-Organisationen der W irtschaft). 
According to the second Order the industrial groups may now issue such 
instructions as they consider necessary. 

The assistance scheme is primarily intended for industry, but may be 
extended also to commercial undertakings, insurance companies, etc.; shipping 
is excluded. 

The sums to be paid to the undertakings under the scheme are to cover 
the following ten items of expenditure: (1) repairs; (2) heating and lighting: 
(3) pensions and salaries; (4) the pay and other expenses of supervisory 
staff; (5) the rent of premises; (6) the rent of machinery and other movabie 
equipment; (7) interest on debts; (8) insurance premiums; (9) the cost of 
licences and patents; (10) contributions to occupational organisations. 

Certain conditions must be fulfilled before assistance is granted. Thus the 
interruption of the activities of the undertaking must be a direct outcome of 
the war and must as a rule be complete. The undertaking must be unable to 
resume work at the end of the war if depending on its own resources alonc. 
Lastly, the undertaking must be deemed to be useful to the national economy 
after the war and must be deserving of assistance.’ 


Foop PRrRopUCTION IN THE SEYCHELLES 


In the British Colony of the Seychelles further measures have 
been taken to ensure the local production of food supplies. 


The Food Production Ordinance 1940, No. 10 of 1940, empowers the 
Director of Agriculture to require landowners to plant a portion not exceed- 
ing one-twentieth of their land with food crops. It also provides that every 
landowner shall permit every labourer who works on his land and who so 
desires to plant with food crops at least half an acre of land or one-twentieth 
of the area of the land, whichever is the smaller. The labourer’s share of the 
produce of the land planted by him may not be less than two-thirds. This 
Ordinance repeals the Food Production Ordinance 1939, which made food 
cultivation by labourers compulsory.” On the same date the Free Holding of 
Government Crown Land (Emergency) Ordinance 1940, No. 11 of 1940, was 
adopted to empower the Governor to grant Crown land free to any person 
desirous of cultivating food crops.* 

Earlier, in the Legislative Council of 17 July 1940, the Governor, refer- 
ring to these measures, had stated that the Government was offering free 
tenure of Crown lands to all who wished to raise food crops, and that up to 
500 labourers would be employed on Crown properties for the intensive culti- 
vation of staple crops.‘ 


SOCIAL POLICY 


EMPLOYERS AND WoRKERS CONSULTED ON LABOUR 
LEGISLATION IN INDIA 


In accordance with a decision of the Government of India, meet- 
ings were held at Calcutta on 5 and 6 January 1941 between the 

1 Reichagesetzblatt, 1940, Part I, pp. 395 and 737; Technik und Wirtschaft, Jan. 1941. 

2Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX XII, No. 12, 18 Dec. 1939, p. 328. 

8 Seychelles Government Gazette, 7 Sept. 1940. 

+ Idem, 20 July 1940. 
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Labour Member of the Government and representatives of em- 
ployers and workers, separately, to consider certain important draft 
labour Bills. The workers’ representatives included leading officials 
of the All-India Trade Union Congress, and the meeting with 
employers was attended by representatives of the Employers’ Fe- 
deration of India and the All-India Organisation of Industrial 
Employers. 


The Labour Member, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, explained that certain 
proposals were formulated at the last meeting of the Conference of Provincial 
Governments, held in January 1940 at Delhi, and that the decision of that 
conference was to obtain the opinion of the Provincial and State Governments 
on these proposals, and to have them considered further at the next Labour 
Ministers’ conference, which would be held in Delhi about the end of January 
1941. The Government of India felt that, in the meantime, it would be of 
advantage if representatives of organisations of labour and employers were 
also consulted on these proposals and their opinions obtained. 

The following subjects were discussed at both meetings: (1) amendment 
of the Trade Disputes Act; (2) granting of holidays with pay to workers; 
(3) extension of maternity benefits to women workers in coal mines; (4) 
legislation regarding shop assistants. In addition, the proposal to extend the 
scope of the Insurance Act to insurance business conducted by trade unions 
was discussed with the workers’ representatives. 


Amendment of the Trade Disputes Act. 


The amendment of the Trade Disputes Act has been proposed in order 
to provide for conciliation proceedings at the beginning of a dispute and 
to prohibit any strike or lockout during such proceedings. With regard to this 
proposal, the trade union representatives are reported to have suggested that 
the period fixed for conciliation should be shortened and that, following the 
precedent of the Bombay Act, 1938", employers should notify to the Govern- 
ment standardised conditions of work and any alterations therein from time 
to time, that victimisation of workers in case of legal strikes should be pro- 
hibited, and that if possible the scope of legislation on the subject should, in 
the first instance, be limited to public utility services and might be extended 
thereafter to other organised industries. 

The delegates representing the two employers’ organisations generally 
accepted the principles laid down for the resolution of differences between 
labour and employers, but suggested several modifications. They thought it 
desirable to ascertain by secret ballot the opinion of workers when any ques- 
tion of a strike arose. Stress was laid on the status of the conciliation officers, 
and it was suggested that this should be prescribed by statute or by rules 
made thereunder. The delegates were of the opinion that since conditions in 
plantations were very different from conditions in other industrial concerns, 
the suggested procedure was unsuitable for plantation labour and that plan- 
tations should, therefore, be left outside the scope of the proposal. It was 
generally agreed that a penalty should be prescribed for illegal strikes, and 
that both intimidation of workers and victimisation should be made illegal. 


Holidays with Pay. 


On the question of granting a certain number of days’ holiday with pay 
for a year’s service, the labour point of view was that the proposed minimum 
of six days should be changed to fourteen, that the holiday should be given 
in one spell and not in instalments, that if a worker left his employer in the 
course of a year, he should be entitled to a pre-dated grant of holiday or 
pay in substitution thereof, and that the best way of enforcing the scheme of 
holidays with pay was that the Government should constitute a fund with 
contributions from employers, from which it might disburse to the employers 





1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXX, No. 6, 8 May 1939, p. 596. 
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the holiday pay. The workers’ representatives further suggested that the 
benefit of holidays with pay should go not only to factory workers but also 
to workers in other industrial organisations. 

_ The employers’ representatives expressed the view that while the proposed 
legislation would increase the cost of production, there would be little or no 
corresponding benefit to labour. They were unanimously of opinion that there 
should be no legislation for holidays with pay, and that the question of sickness 
insurance was of more practical importance and deserved more urgent con- 
sideration. 


Legislation for Shop Assistants. 


As regards the extension of legislation dealing with hours of work to 
persons employed in commercial establishments and shops, it was suggested 
on behalf of the Trade Union Congress that the Act should provide not merely 
a weekly holiday with pay, but that daily hours of work should also be 
regulated and that provision should be made for the prompt payment of 
wages. 

The employers’ delegates were in favour of legislation by the central 
Government and they agreed that provision might be made for the prompt 
payment of wages, that clerical staff engaged’ in factories should be excluded 
from the definition of commercial establishments, and that the question of 
excluding steamship companies from the purview of the proposed Bill might 
be further examined. 


Extension of Maternity Benefit Legislation. 


On the proposal to extend maternity benefit legislation to women employed 
in coal mines, the representatives of labour suggested that the benefit of this 
legislation should be extended not only to coal mines, but to municipal services 
in which female labour was employed, that the benefit period should be extended 
to 12 weeks instead of 8, and that the minimum benefit payable should be 
8 annas a day. 

The employers’ delegates expressed the view that provision should be 
made as proposed and on lines analogous to those which applied to women 
employed in factories. They were also of the opinion that the maternity 
benefit legislation should be uniformly applicable to all the provinces. 


Control of Insurance Business by Trade Unions. 


The workers’ delegates. accepted the principle that schemes based on 
the “dividing principle” should be made illegal. They did not, think, however, 
that a case had been made out for comprehensive legislation as proposed on 
the subject, but they suggested that preliminary investigation by Government 
of the various schemes now being worked out by trade unions might be under- 
taken, that the Trade Union Congress would give its support to such investi- 
gation, and that any legislation rendered necessary as a result of this in- 
vestigation might then be undertaken.’ 


A Division oF INDUSTRIAL WELFARE IN THE AUSTRALIAN 
LasourkR DEPARTMENT 


A new division, known as the Division of Industrial Welfare, 
has been set up in the Department of Labour and National Service 
of the Commonwealth of Australia to deal with workers’ housing, 
transport, canteens and general working and living conditions, and 
to investigate conditions in centres where the war and the expan- 
sion of war industries has created abnormal conditions. 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 The Australian Worker, 8 Jan. 1941. 
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CREATION OF A NATIONAL DEFENSE MEDIATION BOARD IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By Executive Order of 19 March 1941, the President of the 
United States created a National Defense Mediation Board as a 
means of securing the uninterrupted and speedy performance of 
all work necessary for national defence. 


The new Board is modelled after the National War Labor Board created 
during the world war and the National Labor Board set up during the admi- 
nistration of the National Industry Recovery Act. Like these earlier Federal 
boards, the Mediation Board is set up principally to mediate and conciliate 
disputes, to help voluntary arbitration, and to make findings of fact and recom- 
mendations. It is closely linked with the defence administration and is an 
important step forward to the solution of the labour problems involved in 
the defence programme. 

The Board, which consists of eleven members, three being disinterested 
persons representing the public, and four each representing labour and em- 
ployers, has authority to intervene whenever the Secretary of Labor certifies 
to it that an industrial dispute which threatens to burden or obstruct the 
production or transportation of equipment or materials essential to national 
defence cannot be adjusted by the Department of Labor’s commissioners of 
conciliation. In cases brought to the attention of the Board in this manner, 
the Chairman designates a panel of not less than three of its members, including 
representatives of all three groups, to adjust the dispute. Other cases must be 
referred to the Department of Labor. 

The Board is authorised to make every effort to adjust and settle the 
dispute by assisting the parties to negotiate agreements; to afford them means 
for voluntary arbitration, and to designate arbitrators when requested by both 
parties; to assist the parties at their request in establishing methods of 
resolving future controversies; to conduct hearings, take testimony, make 
findings of fact, and formulate recommendations for the settlement of disputes ; 
to make these findings and recommendations public; and to ask the National 
Labor Relations Board to expedite the designation of the appropriate repre- 
sentatives of the workers in disputes concerning such designation for purposes 
of collective bargaining.’ 


Workers’ and Employers’ Comments. 


The creation of the Board has met with the approval of both workers’ 
and employers’ organisations. Besices the fact that the members of the Board 
include leading officials of the organisations, formal approval of its creation 
was expressed by Mr. William Green, President of the American Federation 
ot Labor and by the Board of Directors of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Green said: 


By the creation of the new National Defense Mediation Board, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has taken an important and constructive step towards the 
promotion of uninterrupted production in defence industries. 

The President has appointed distinguished men to serve on this Board, 
men of long training and experience in the field of industrial-labour rela- 
tions. I believe that the personnel of this Board is a guarantee to the 
public of effective service. 

The American Federation of Labor, which favoured the creation of 
the National Defense Mediation Board from the ouset, pledges to it the 
full co-operation of its entire organisation in the furtherance of industrial 
peace and stability. 


_ The Board of Directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
issued the following statement on the Mediation Board: 





1 Federal Register, 21 Mar. 1941. 
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Industry and business are greatly encouraged by the creation by the 
President of a National Defense Mediation Board. We believe that this 
action will go towards a solution of difficulties which have confronted 
our present huge defence production programme and will eliminate the 
necessity for legislation banning strikes.’ 


THE SocraL PoLicy oF THE NEw MEXICAN GOVERNMENT 


When General Manuel Avila Camacho, the new President of 
the Republic of Mexico, assumed office, he issued a message from 
the Chamber of Deputies to the Mexican people on 1 December 
1940, in which he outlined among other things the policy he pro- 
posed to follow with regard to labour, social questions, and the 
public welfare in general. The relevant passage is as follows: 


The spirit of the nation must be uplifted and poverty destroyed. A senti- 
ment of patriotism will remove every reason for discord and will exalt the 
imperative duty of every Mexican to make of himself a means to promote 
joint constructive effort and mutual trust. 

Investors and employers know in advance that no business which is based 
on starvation wages or the violation of the worker’s fundamental rights can 
be sustained under a public administration such as ours, which represents 
the national cause. But they should also know that if our laws are observed, 
all their legitimate gains will be respected. The man who runs an undertaking 
needs to be able to count on the protection of the law for his function of 
exercising foresight and strength and taking risks. The worker, for his part, 
will obtain the clear conviction that production is benefiting not only the 
undertakings and the workers’ homes, but the well-being of the public as a 
whole. 

Do not let us forget that our ideals of collective justice are far from 
having been realised: the unemployment and low wages to be found in our 
country clamour for the means of living more worthily; the man who has 
work needs to be sure that the benefits he derives from his collective agree- 
ments will be lasting; and we must all make it our aim—for which I myself 
shall work with all my strength—to have our social insurance laws before 
long protecting every Mexican in the hours of adversity, in orphanhood, 
widowhood, sickness, unemployment, and old age, in place of the century-old 
system under which the poverty of the nation has compelled us to live. 

And all these humanitarian ideals can be attained only by means of the 
abundance which it is in our power to create. I therefore turn to the farmers 
to urge them to believe in the land and to work it. We must see to it that 
legitimate rural ownership is duly safeguarded in order that the land may be 
cultivated with the love which wil’ ensure the reaping of a harvest. The 
agrarian problem will claim the Government’s closest attention in order that 
the aims of the Revolution may be faithfully fulfilled. 

I shall concentrate on promoting the prosperity of peasant holdings, which 
will be given every support within the country’s power. Protection will be 
extended to small ownership, not only to defend the small farms already in 
existence, but also to make new ones out of the vast uncultivated areas. 

In these circumstances I make an appeal to the well-known love of our 
country among the workers on the land, that they make it bear fruit, that 
their strict fulfilment of duty may be worthy of praise, and that by their 
discipline they may be an earnest of welfare and abundance .. . 

We shall raise the standing of the Labour Department and make it a 
Secretariat of Labour and Social Welfare*® as a sign of the importance to the 
nation of recognising the dignity of labour, the economic security of the worker, 
and the raising of his physical and intellectual standards, and also the advantage 
to the country of the adequate settlement of labour disputes, in which industries 


a York Times, 14, 20, and 23 March 1941. 
s reform came into effect on 1 Joqeuy 1941. The — a? of the new Ministry 
will Mt Severed in a future number of the International Labour Review. 
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and workers are not the. only interested parties; the welfare of the people 
as a whole and the fate of the Republic are bound up with the peaceful 
organisation of the forces of production. 

Let us see to it that the organisations close their ranks and follow sounder 
principles. This will give them the support and gratitude of the people. The 
day is not far off when the workers’ organisations, conscious of their strength 
and their justice, will be a well-spring of confidence, national and international. 
And we shall neglect no reasonable opportunity to promote these ends, as 
needed in the interests of the welfare and greatness of Mexico. We are certain 
that in order to secure these standards of patriotism and collective well-being 
we can count in the first place on the backing of those same working classes, 
as on the approval of the whole Republic and the strength of its institutions.' 


Lasour CourRTS IN VENEZUELA 


While the new Act relating to labour courts which was issued 
in Venezuela on 16 August 1940 to replace the earlier Legislative 
Decree of 15 December 1937? does not change materially the main 
provisions of the Decree, it contains more detailed provisions on 
the organisation and procedure of the courts. 


Under the new Act the labour judiciary still consists of labour courts of 
first instance composed of a single labour judge, and a Superior Labour 
Court composed of several judges, with its seat at Caracas, serving as the 
final court of appeal. But the provision for the appointment of two assessors 
representing the parties, formerly applicable only to the courts of first instance, 
is now extended to the Superior Labour Court. The procedure for the appoint- 
ment of these assessors requires each party to a dispute to submit to the 
judge of the court of first instance or to the President of the Superior Labour 
Court, as the case may be, a list of three persons who must be lawyers or 
special attorneys of the legal advice offices or citizens capable of exercising 
judicial functions. When the parties appear before the court, each is allowed 
to select one assessor from among the three names submitted by the other party. 
Once the two assessors have been chosen, the acts of the court are not valid 
unless the assessors are present. 

Whereas the number of labour courts of first instance was limited to 
three under the earlier Decree, the Act now in force prescribes that special 
labour courts of first instance may be set up by the Federal Executive wher- 
ever this is considered advisable. In the localities where no such special courts 
are set up, the judges of the ordinary civil courts act as labour judges. 

Another change arising out of the new legislation consists in the reduction 
of the number of members of the Superior Labour Court from five to three 
permanent judges. In special cases, however, two more judges may be 
appointed, provided such a measure is considered necessary for the proper 
functioning of the Court. 

The new Act also provides for the creation of labour legal advice offices, 
whose officials or special attorneys may be called upon to assist and represent 
the workers before the labour courts or before any official body in differences 
arising out of labour or social welfare questions. Their services will be 
especially valuable in the case of claims on behalf of minors or of other 
persons who are under some legal incapacity and have not procured proper 
legal representatives, or in the case of industrial accidents when the injured 
person is himself unable to lodge a claim. The labour inspectors must also 
call the attention of the labour legal advice offices to any case in which their 
intervention is required. 

The labour legal advisers will answer free of charge any request for 
information concerning the interpretation of labour laws, rules or regulations, 
or any question concerning establishment rules, individual contracts of employ- 
ment, collective agreements, and any other matter affecting the interests of 

1 El Universal, 2 Dec. 1940. 

2 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Labour Courts (Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 40 
Geneva, 1938), pp. 210-211. 
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the workers. The legal advice offices must be open during four hours on 
every working day, and at least two of those four hours must not conflict 
with the ordinary working time of the majority of workers in the locality. 
The object of this provision is to make it possible for the workers to obtain 
free legal advice without having to leave their work each time and thereby 
incur a loss of wages. 

No changes have been made as regards the jurisdiction of the labour 
courts, which are competent to take cognisance of all labour matters not 
susceptible of adjustment by conciliation or arbitration procedure, and of all 
disputes connected with the enforcement of contracts of employment or of 
labour law in general.’ 


ForMAL ENACTMENT OF THE ITALIAN LABOUR CHARTER 


By an Act of 30 January 1941 the Italian Labour Charter pro- 
mulgated on 21 April 1927? was formally converted into an Act. 
The declarations of the Labour Charter are stated to be general 
statutory principles, providing a criterion for the interpretation 
and application of the law. 

A communiqué published after the Council of Ministers had 
approved the text of the new Act explained the measure in the 
following terms: 


The Labour Charter, established by the Fascist Grand Council on 21 April 
1927 and proclaimed a fundamental Act of the Kingdom, had never been 
formally converted into an Act. Even though Fascist legislation has always 
been inspired by the principles laid down in the Charter ... cases of uncer- 
tainty as to the legal character of the Charter have arisen in the practical 
interpretation of its principles. 

It is clear, on the other hand, that the authority of the Labour Charter, 
which is the fundamental constitution of our trade union and corporative 
revolution, must inspire all Italian positive law, both present and future. 

In consequence, the Council of Ministers approves the Bill by which the 
Labour Charter . . . will become a constitutional Act and preamble for new 
Codes, after approval by the Grand Council. The declarations of the Labour 
Charter accordingly constitute general statutory principles and provide criteria 
for the interpretation and application of the law. 

The Labour Charter will be placed at the beginning of the Book of the 
Civil Code relating to ownership. The new Code rejects the traditional indi- 
vidualist and absolute conception of ownership as it had been formulated in the 
old Civil Code of 1865. For the definition of ownership, it adopts the principle 
of the Labour Charter, according to which “private enterprise in the field cf 
production is regarded as the most efficient and useful instrument for national 
interests”, but which also recognises the social function of ownership and 
establishes the responsibility of the owner of property to the State.* 


Tue RiGHt oF ASSOCIATION IN SPAIN 


Under a Decree of 25 January 1941 no association may be 
formed in Spain without first obtaining official authorisation. 


This regulation does not apply to the following associations: associations 
subject to the Trade Union Act and the discipline of the Spanish Traditionalist 
Phalanx and the National-Syndicalist Shock Brigades‘, co-operative associa- 
tions registered with the Ministry of Labour, associations run exclusively for 
profit which are covered by the Civil Code or the Commercial Code, Catholic 





1 Gaceta Oficial, 16 Aug. 1940, pp. 128,805,et seq. 

* Cf. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Office: Legislative Series, 1927—It. 3. 

3 Gazzetta Ufficiale, 5 Feb. 1941; Il Lavoro Fascista, 1 Dec. 1940. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 4, Apr. 1941, pp. 415 et seq. 
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associations formed solely for religious purposes, and institutions or uncer- 
takings subject to special legislation. 

Existing associations other than the exempted associations were required 
to submit, within one month of the promulgation of the Decree, to the governor 
of the province (in Madrid, the prefecture of police) their rules, a list of 
their members (stating their nationality), ah inventory of their property, and 
their last approved balance sheet. These documents must be transmitted with 
the opinion of the provincial governor (the prefecture of police) to the Minister 
of the Interior, who decides on the application.’ 


SUPPRESSION OF THE NATIONAL EcoNomMIC COUNCIL IN FRANCE 


The French National Economic Council and the Permanent 
Economic Committee were both suppressed by an Act of 21 De- 
cember 1940. The National Economic Council had been set up by 
an Act of 19 March 1936 to advise the Government and had 
played a part of the first importance in the preparation and appli- 
cation of social and economic legislation. At the outbreak of hostili- 
ties the working of the Council was suspended for their duration, 
and a Permanent Economic Committee set up, by the Decree of 
16 October 1939.2 The members of the Committee were drawn 
from among the leaders of the National Economic Council.* 


OccuUPATIONAL ORGANISATIONS IN CHINA 


On the basis of the “Brief Regulations Governing the People’s 
Organisations during the Emergency Period” promulgated on 1 
June 1940, the Chinese Government has recently issued regulations 
concerning the membership of occupational organisations. 


Under these regulations, persons or groups whose membership in certain 
occupational organisations is compulsory by reason of their status are required 
to be affiliated as permanent members with their local occupational organisations, 
formed in accordance with the law, and may withdraw only if they leave the 
occupation in question or the organisation is removed from the locality. The 
occupational organisations specified include farmers’ associations, fishermen’s 
unions, trade unions, chambers of commerce, guilds, bar associations, accoun- 
tants’ associations, journalists’ unions, medical associations, pharmacists’ 
unions, and engineers’ associations. 

Occupational organisations are required to urge individuals or groups in 
the occupation to affiliate. Persons who fail to affiliate within the period 
specified by the organisation are liable to be fined or suspended from their 
work in the case of individuals, or to be reorganised or dissolved in the case 
of groups. The same penalty may be imposed on those who contravene the 
provision restricting withdrawal from membership. Any farmer who refuses 
to affiliate will be deprived of his claim to special loans, granary facilities, 
co-operatives, etc., on a recommendation made by the local agricultural assw- 
ciation to the competent authority.‘ 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


A New S.wipinGc SCALE WaGE AGREEMENT IN SWEDEN 


The Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions and the Swedish 
Employers’ Federation have recently concluded a new general agree- 

1 Boletin Oficial, 6 Feb. 1941, No. 37, p. 891. 

2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX XII, No. 11, 11 Dec. 1939. p. 292. 

8 Journal officiel, 24 Jan. 1941, p. 367. 

* Chung Shan Daily News, 2 Nov. 1940. 
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ment as to the rules concerning cost-of-living wage supplements 
which they recommend for inclusion in 1941 collective agreements. 
The new agreement, dated 6 January 1941, replaces the original 
agreement, concluded in October 1939, the purpose of which was to 
lay down certain general principles for determining wages during 
the period of emergency conditions and unstable prices.’ 

The following account, after a brief reference to experience 
under the 1939 agreement, quotes the principal provisions of the 
new agreement, together with statements which reflect the motives 
for its adoption, and notes in conclusion that it has been found neces- 
sary to revise the cost-of-living index on which the sliding scales of 
wages are based. 


Experience under the Original Agreement. 


The agreement of October 1939 provided for the introduction of a sliding 
scale based on the Swedish Social Board’s cost-of-living index number similar 
to that which had been in force since 1 July 1939 for Swedish State employees. 
The effect of the adoption of the sliding scale was roughly to allow increases 
in wage rates equivalent to about three-fourths of the expected rise in the 
cost of living. Its adoption implied a recognition by the workers’ representa- 
tives of the dangers that inflation would involve for the workers and of the 
fact that the decline in the national income which had already resulted from 
the fall in international trade, the expected further decline, and the increased 
cost of national defence made it impossible to maintain real wages unchanged. 
That this recognition was general was subsequently shown by the fact that the 
recommendations made in the general agreement were speedily embodied in 
collective agreements and by the fact that 1940 proved to be a record year of 
industrial peace. 

By the end of 1940, when negotiations for a new blanket agreement were 
opened between the Confederation of Trade Unions and the Employers’ Feder- 
ation, the situation of the country with regard to supplies had become much 
worse in consequence of the cutting off of communications with the west, 
which had practically put an end to the whole overseas trade of a country 
producing mainly for export, and of an unusually bad harvest and heavily 
increased expenditure on defence. It was therefore expected that any new 
agreement which might be reached would reduce the compensation for the 
rise in the cost of living, possibly on the lines of the rules adopted a few months 
earlier as a basis for the bonuses to State employees decided on at the extra- 
ordinary Session of the Riksdag in 1940. This expectation was realised when 
the central organisations of workers and employers concluded a new blanket 
agreement on 9 January 1941 recommending the rules as to cost-of-living sup- 
plements to wages to be followed in the negotiations for the 1941 collective 
agreements. According to a rather theoretical estimate, these new rules will 
mean that about half of the continued rise in the cost of living will be com- 
pensated. 


Provisions of the New Agreement. 
The agreement is as follows: 


In view of the worsening which has gradually taken place in the 
emergency situation of the country, the Swedish Employers’ Federation 
and the Confederation of Trade Unions agree to promote the adoption of 
an amendment to the clauses concerning variable supplements to wages 
at present included in the collective agreements which are due to expire 
between 31 December 1940 and 31 January 1941. With this amendment, 





1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXIII, No. 8, 19 Feb. 1940, p. 158; E. J. 
RICHEs: “Relative Wages in Wartime” in International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.- 
Nov. 1940, pp. 227-228. 
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the clauses in question will read as follows during the forthcoming period 
of validity of the agreements: 

(1) The rules concerning the variable supplements to wages which 
have been included in the collective agreements now in force shall con- 
tinue to apply to the supplements currently being paid, but there shall 
be no further increase of such supplements under the said rules. 

(2) If the general cost-of-living index number of the Social Board 
—with 1914 as the base year—reaches not less than 200 on 1 January 1941 
or at the beginning of any quarter thereafter, an additional supplement of 
2.4 per cent. shall be payable from the second month of the quarter 
inclusive. 

A further increase of the variable supplement during the period of the 
agreement shall be made only if the index continues to rise to not less 
than 212 and shall not take place earlier than the quarter in 1941 which 
begins six months after the end of the quarter when the index reaches 
the figure 200. Such additional increase shall be payable from the first 
month of the quarter inclusive and shall amount to 4 per cent. 

If the index number at the beginning of a particular calendar quarter 
falls to 200 or under, the increase mentioned in the second paragraph of 
point (2) shall be dropped from the first day of the second month of 
the quarter inclusive. A corresponding provision shall apply to the increase 
of the supplement mentioned in the first paragraph of point (2) when 
the index falls to 193 or under. 

The above-mentioned percentage supplements shall be calculated on 
the same figure for earnings as is used as a basis for the variable supple- 
ments now payable. Nevertheless, if in a certain trade no advantage has 
been taken of the opportunity to calculate the variable supplement jointly 
for several undertakings or districts, as provided under the blanket agree- 
ment of 1939, this shall constitute no obstacle to a change-over to such 
joint calculation. Similarly, there shall be no objection to an agreement 
between the parties in a particular branch of activity for joint calculation 
on some other basis than that already applied. 

(3) For workers under sixteen years of age the supplement is 30 
per cent. of that of adult workers of the same sex; for those over sixteen 
but under eighteen years it is 45 per cent., and for those over eighteen 
years who, under the collective agreement, are not paid at the same rates 
as adult workers, it is 65 per cent. 

(4) The amounts in Gre calculated in accordance with points (2) 
and (3)above—and the supplements under point (1)—shall be payable per 
hour worked and shall be recorded per pay period as a special supplement 
to the wage otherwise payable under the agreement for the said period. 


The agreement also contains provisions dealing, among other things, with 
special negotiations for exemption or adjustment in the case of the second 
supplement ( 4 per cent.) in a branch of industry which continues to suffer 
from economic difficulties or whose economic situation has become worse. 


Application of the Agreement. 


By the beginning of February 1941 collective agreements including the 
proposed new rules concerning cost-of-living supplements to wages were con- 
cluded for all the more important industries except the printing trade, in which 
the employers do not belong to the Swedish Employers’ Federation and special 
arbitration rules apply if an agreement cannot be reached by ordinary nego- 
tiations, and the building industry, which has been particularly hard hit by 
the emergency and in which the whole wage question will probably be taken 
up for consideration in connection with the measures of State support now 
being planned in order to keep this important industry going at least in some 
measure. 


Comments by Employers and Workers. 


In the comments on the new blanket agreement which have been made by 
leading representatives of workers and employers, special stress has been laid 
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on the difficulties which the negotiators had to overcome this time owing to 
the different economic situation of the various industrial branches in the present 
emergency. If they were to succeed in bringing all these branches under a 
common blanket agreement—and the leaders on both sides considered this 
necessary in order to avoid chaos on the employment market—it was essential 
to apply a common wage policy. This meant, for the employers, that the 
branches of industry in a worse position would be compelled to grant the same 
compensation for the rise in the cost of living as those which were better 
placed, and, fer the workers, that those who were employed in industries doing 
good business must agree to a settlement which, from their point of view, 
appeared less favourable in order that they might help their comrades in the 
more luckless branches to obtain advantages that would otherwise have been 
beyond their reach. Nevertheless, it is emphasised by both workers and em- 
ployers that since the agreement sets a maximum limit of 6.4 per cent. to the 
variable supplement in 1941, it is most important that the authorities should 
do all in their power to prevent a rise in prices which would bring the cost- 
of-living index number much above the 212 points fixed as the level for obtaining 
this supplement. 

As the Director of the Employers’ Federation stated in the periodical 
of the Federation, Jndustria’: 


The workers have now, conscious of their responsibility for the gen- 
eral welfare, submitted to the lowering of their standard which the emer- 
gency calls for. From the point of view of social solidarity it is necessary 
that other sections of the population should assume a corresponding share 
of the burdens of the situation. Since foodstuffs play an important part 
in the wage-earners’ budget, it is of special importance that the farmers’ 
claims for increased food prices should be definitely rejected wherever 
they are unfounded. Party considerations must not be taken into account. 


In this connection it may be mentioned that the Confederation of Trade 
Unions, in a memorandum submitted to the Government on 23 January 1941, 
referred to the new blanket agreement “as having created an essential con- 
dition for an orderly price movement”, and pressed for a stricter control 
of prices, the fairest possible distribution of burdens and taxes, and support 
for the less favoured sections of the population through a humane and alert 
social policy. Furthermore, the Contederation, together with the Co-operative 
Union, has undertaken a special enquiry to determine to what extent the 
farmers have been compensated for the general rise in prices which has taken 
place. 

Lastly, it may be of interest to mention a statement by the President of 
the \ eam of Trade Unions in the Social Demokraten of 11 January 
1941: 


In normal times more than half of our trade is to the west. The 
figures are not yet known, but it is probable that our total trade in 1940 
was only half what it was in 1938. Some industries can still congratulate 
themselves on doing relatively good business, but these are as a rule en- 
gaged on orders for defence purposes and it is therefore difficult to claim 
that they are productive in the true sense. The economic situation therefore 
does not indicate that it is the time for an offensive on the workers’ side . . . 
It is not difficult to see that the decisions of the Riksdag with regard to 
the State’s own employees must have influenced the negotiations which the 
parties on the open employment market had to conduct on the same sub- 
ject. Our agreement with the Employers’ Federation is built very largely 
on the same principles as those to which the Riksdag’s decision concerning 
State employees gave expression. Both workers and employers are inter- 
ested in the continued existence of the present system of handling and 
settling wage questions on the employment market. In the midst of a 
chaotic world, where coercion and lack of freedom put their stamp on 
every circumstance and not least on wage questions, we regard it as a 
privilege, and as evidence of the value of free institutions, that we have 
been able to master our own problems through negotiation. If this were 


1 Industria, No. 3, 1941. 
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to have failed, not much acuteness of vision is needed to realise that the 
State would have found it necessary to intervene. The result would in 
all probability have been an adjustment of the sliding scale as close as 
possible to the rules adopted by the Riksdag for State employees; in other 
words, the system of free negotiation would have been undermined and we 
should have been forced to enter paths that we should never have taken 
of our own free will. 


Revisep Cost-or-Livinc INDEX NUMBER 


In connection with the above-mentioned decision of the Riksdag 
concerning cost-of-living bonuses for State employees, new instruc- 
tions have been issued for the calculation of the Social Board's 
cost-of-living index, on account of the changes in the bases of cal- 
culation resulting from the situation of the country with regard to 
supply—the disappearance of certain articles from the market or 
the smaller supply, the lowering of the quality of some articles, and 
rationing measures. 


The principle on which the revised calculation is to be made is the main- 
tenance of an unchanged standard of living. There is no statement as to 
exclusion of expenditure on taxes, which will therefore continue to be taken 
into account in the calculations. The Government has stated, however, that 
it is considering the question and will later issue such instructions as may be 
found desirable. 

After the conclusion of the blanket agreement between the Confederation 
of Trade Unions and the Employers’ Federation, the Government appointed 
a special “Index Board” including representatives of the workers’ and em- 
ployers’ organisations affected by the cost-of-living calculations. This Board 
is to assist the Social Board in making any changes in the bases of calcula- 
tion that may be found necessary.” 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


FirtH ANNUAL REPorRT OF THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS Boarp 


The Fifth Annual Report of the United States National Labor 
Relations Board* records the work done by the Board in the year 
ending 30 June 1940, and studies the effect of this work in achieving 
the purposes of the National Labor Relations Act. The functions 
of the Board, according to a statement issued by its chairman, are 
to see that employees are free to organise if they so desire; to pro- 
vide a secret ballot in which they may express their choice of rep- 
resentatives ; and to open the door of the conference room. These 
are held to be basic requirements before employees and employers 
can get down to the real business of producing goods day by day 
under mutually acceptable conditions. 


Statistics for the Year. 


As evidence that progress was being made towards more favourable indus- 
trial relations, the following figures may be given: 

During the year the intervention of the Board led to 880 agreements to 
negotiate terms of employment and to 600 written contracts. The number of 





1 Sociala Meddelanden, No. 1. 1941; Industria, No. 2, 1941. 
2 Sociala Meddelanden, No. 1, 1941. 


3 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXIII, No. 2, 12 July 1937, p. 48; Vol. LXIX, 
No. 12, 20 Mar. 1939, p. 370; Vol. LX XI, No 4, 24 July 1939, p. 136. 
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cases filed decreag2d from 7,177 in 1939 to 6,904 in 1940, that of cases closed 
increased from 6,569 in 1939 to 7,354 in 1940, thus reducing the arrears during 
1940 from 4,113 to 2,936 cases, and the proportion of representation cases to 
unfair labour practice cases filed rose from 43 per cent. in 1939 to 48 per cent. 
in 1940, indicating a shift toward fact-finding as opposed to policing work by 
the Board. The number of elections increased from 746 with 207,597 em- 
— eligible to vote in 1939 to 1,192 with 595,075 employees eligible to vote 
in 1940, 

The number of complaints against employers which were dismissed by 
means of formal decisions increased from 28 in 1939 to 231 in 1940. If cases 
informally closed are included, the number of instances in which complaints 
were dismissed increased from 803 to 1,244. The number of Board orders 
complied with pursuant to consent decrees was 169 in 1940 as compared with 
147 in 1939 and 11 in 1938. } 

The proportion of Board cases to strikes for recognition or discrimination 
was approximately 9 to 1, indicating that resort was had to the Board where 
otherwise there might have been strikes in many instances. This proportion 
stood higher than for any previous twelve-month period reported on. 


Decisions in the Courts. 


Of 69 final decisions in the courts rendered in the year, the Board was 
sustained in whole or in part in 58 cases, or 84 per cent. of all decided. No 
Board order was reversed by the Supreme Court, which took action during 
the year on 19 cases involving the Board. Among points settled by the Supreme 
Court during the year, the following are particularly noted in the report: 


(1) Foreclosure of collateral attacks on the Board through attempted 
review of, or injunctive relief directed against, representation proceedings. 
The Court held that court review is limited to unfair labour practice pro- 
ceedings. 

(2) Propriety of the complete disestablishment of a company-dom- 
inated union as a remedy for long-continued domination even though a 
majority of employees endorsed the organisation. 

(3) Right of the Board to determine the methods of conducting 
elections, reviewing courts having no jurisdiction in the matter. 

(4) Finality of the Board’s findings of fact when based on evidence, 
reviewing courts being admonished from encroaching on this prerogative 
of the Board. 

(5) Validity of an order of the Board directing an employer to bar- 
gain with a union despite the fact that the union later lost its majority 
status as a result of unfair labour practices by the employer. 

(6) Authority of the Board to set aside individual contracts exacted 
from employees in derogation of rights guaranteed by the National Labor 
Relations Act. 


Tue New York State Lasor RELATIONS Boarp 


The Report of the New York State Labor Relations Board for 
the period from 1 July 1937 to 31 December 1939 cumulates all 
prior reports and summarises the experience of the Board from the 
date on which the New York State Labor Relations Act became 
effective to 31 December 1939 (in some sections to July 1940). 


The report describes the organisation of the Board and its administrative 
procedure and presents statistical and other material concerning the nature of 
the cases filed with the-Board, the method of their disposition, an analysis 
of the Board’s decisions thus far issued, and a review of the principles estab- 
lished by Court decisions. It makes it possible to evaluate the extent to which 
the Board has been successful in securing the maintenance of industrial peace 
through the promotion of collective bargaining and the protection of the 
basic rights of employees guaranteed both by statute and by the State Con- 
stitution. 
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According to the statistical summary, during the two and a half years of 
operation covered by the report, 5,039 cases were filed with the Board. Out 
of these 85 per cent. had been closed by December 1939, leaving only 650 
cases for action during 1940. The analysis of the cases closed during the 
period shows that 92 per cent. were dealt with prior to formal hearing and 
1.5 per cent. were closed during or after hearing but prior to the issue of a 
Board decision. Thus formal Board decisions were necessary in only 286 
cases. This record shows how far the Board has succeeded in solving issues 
that might have led to industrial disputes, without recourse to court action. 

The procedure by which the Board is authorised to prevent and remedy 
unfair labour practices is similar to that provided for in the National Labor 
Relations Act. The Board itself has no power to enforce its orders, and in 
order to secure compliance must have recourse to the Supreme Court of the 
State. The report also indicates the close relationship that exists between the 
State Labor Relations Board and the State Board of Mediation, which was 
created at the same time as the Labor Relations Board. The two measures 
were coriceived as part of a single plan for obviating the sources of industrial 
strife. According to the report: 

The Legislature realised that industrial peace would not necessarily 
result from the equalisation of the bargaining power of employer and 
employee, and that, while the Labor Relations Act might eliminate one 
source of industrial disputes, other types of controversies would continue 
to arise and would have to be dealt with by a different technique. The 
State Board of Mediation was therefore established to make available the 
services of distinguished citizens to parties unable to agree upon the sub- 
stantive terms of a proposed collective agreement . . . The Board of Media- 
tion and the Labor Relations Board have always worked in closest 
co-operation. 


A NationaL Joint BoARD IN THE CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION 
. INDUSTRY 


Co-operation between the principal parties engaged in one of the 
main industries of Canada took concrete form when a conference 
of 31 representatives of employers and an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of employees in the building and construction industry 
was held at Ottawa on 10-12 February 1941 under the auspices of 
the National Labour Supply Council. The agenda of the conference 
called for the discussion of special problems in the construction 
industry arising out of the national war effort, particularly questions 
connected with the supply of labour, conditions of employment, and 
methods of controlling the enforcement of the conditions agreed 
upon. Post-war planning to cope with unemployment and the rehab- 
ilitation of demobilised workers was also considered. The conference 
decided to set up a National Joint Board comprising nine representa- 
tives of employers and nine representatives of employees engaged 
in the building trades. 

The task of the Board is to facilitate the administrative measures and con- 
trol undertaken by the conference. The Board is authorised to establish zones 
throughout the Dominion, and assist local organisations to set up zone com- 
mittees, which must also comprise representatives of employers and employees 
on the basis of two from each group. 

Whenever it is found necessary to suspend temporarily working condi- 
tions established by law, usage or agreement in order to speed up production 
in connection with the war effort, the employer, whether owner, constructor, 
architect or Government department, must first submit a request for such suspen- 
sion to the zone committee. The zone committees will be responsible for mak- 
ing the required representations to the provincial authorities whenever regu- 
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lations falling within the jurisdiction of the provinces are to be suspended for 
the period of the war or for the period of construction of any particular project. 
The National Joint Board will itself be consulted by the Federal Department 
of Labour for the establishment of rates of wages in the areas where such 
rates have not yet been fixed in relation to Government contracts. 

Fully realising the advantages to be derived from the closest co-operation 
between employers and employees, the conference recommended the develop- 
ment of collective agreements in the areas where adequate organisation exists. 
Such agreements should contain provision for the prompt arbitration of disputes. 
The need for employer-employee co-operation was summed up in the concluding 
remarks of an address delivered to the conference by Mr. Tom Moore, Presi- 
dent of the Trades and Labour Congress. 


We have the choice before us—either to show that we are capable 
of devising ways and means to regulate and control our own industry in 
this hour of national need, or the alternative that we must expect the 
Government to take greater and greater power in fulfilling the respons- 
ibility, with the attendant possibility of the formulation of laws by those 
not copversant with the particular problems involved. 


The attitude of the employers’ representative was also clearly expressed 
by Mr. J. M. Pigott, former President of the Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion, who observed that the construction industry, which embraces many trades 
in every city and town in Canada, had always maintained organised contact 
between the employers and employees, and for that reason was probably in a 
better position than any other industry in Canada “to show our Government 
and industry as a whole, what may be accomplished by intelligent men — 
drawn from employers and employees—sitting down together to establish rea- 
sonable and fair conditions in their industry . .. A Conference such as this 
would be unique and constructive at any time, but at this time—if our delib- 
erations are blest by success — is it too much to say that we will probably 
have laid the foundation for industrial peace for this year at least for all 
Canadian industry ?”* 


CONTRACTS OF EMPLOYMENT FOR BOLIVIAN JOURNALISTS 


In application of the Act of 16 November 1938? concerning the 
institution of a national superannuation, pension and relief fund for 
wage earning and salaried employees in the printing industry, the 
Government of Bolivia has issued an Administrative Order requir- 
ing the conditions of employment of Bolivian journalists to be regu- 
lated by written contracts as from January 1941. 


After that date only a monthly wage will be considered the proper form of 
remuneration, thereby abolishing the system of payment according to the 
amount contributed to newspapers and reviews. 

All contracts are to be made on standard forms approved by a joint com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the undertakings, of the Association of 
Journalists, and of the Ministry of Labour, Health and Social Welfare. They 
must be drawn up in three copies, one intended for the employee, one for the 
employer, and the third for the Journalists’ Superannuation Fund. The period 
during which each journalist was in the service of his employer before signing 
a contract must be taken into account when drawing up his contract. There- 
after the legal rights and obligations of each journalist will be based on the 
terms of his written contract of employment.* 

1 Labour Gazette, Ottawa, Feb. 1941. 

2 Proteccién Social, Jan. 1939 

§ Ibid., Oct. 1940, p. 40, 
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EMPLOYMENT 


MoBILISATION OF LABOUR RESOURCES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Great Britain, confronted with the expanding demands upon 
man-power of the armed forces and with the growing labour requi- 
rements of essential industries, has recently taken action designed : 
(a) to release additional men for military service; (b) to utilise 
experienced workers in the most effective manner; (c) to mobilise 
the country’s remaining labour resources, particularly women work- 
ers; (d) to promote training through the increase of training al- 
lowances. 


RELAXATION OF THE SCHEDULE OF RESERVED OCCUPATIONS 


For some months, the trend of relaxation of the application of 
the schedule of reserved occupations! has been in the direction of 
releasing men for the armed forces either by raising the general 
age of reservation in any occupation or by de-reserving individuals 
who are within reserved limits but are not actually engaged upon 
essential work. 


In 1941 changes of a twofold character, in this same direction, were 
embodied in the schedule. In the first place, the ages of reservation are raised 
by five to ten years (broadly speaking) in many occupations, to take effect in 
three successive stages — 1 June, 1 August, and 1 October 1941. In the second 
place, the principle of protected work is formally introduced into the schedule. 
In accordance with this principle, two ages are now fixed for many occupations. 
For men of those occupations, there is a lower age of reservation if they are 
engaged on work which is protected because of its recognised importance to 
the war effort; and there is a higher age of reservation if they are engaged 
on unprotected work. The result is that men between these two ages will be 
reserved if they are on protected work and available for military service if 
on unprotected work. A register of protected work is to be compiled and 
announcements are to be posted of the forms of work which are protected. A 
list of the classes of establishments qualified to apply for admission to the 
register is set forth in the schedule; there is also a list of the occupations 
in which women only are reserved; and, finally, there is a list of the occupa- 
tions which are de-reserved at the first stage of the new scheme (that is, from 
1 April to 1 June). It has been estimated that these relaxations of the schedule 
will release about one million men for military service.’ 


UTILISATION OF EXPERIENCED WORKERS AND CONTROL OF EMPLOYMENT 


The shortage of experienced workers in particular occupations 
important to the war effort has led to various Orders of the Minis- 
try of Labour and National Service designed to stabilise the supply 
of labour for particular industries. These Orders are supplemen- 
tary to regular checks by the inspectors of labour supply, some 
four or five hundred of whom are engaged in ensuring that labour, 
mga skilled labour, is used to best advantage in the war 
effort. 


Most transference of skilled workers from one plant to another has taken 
place as a result of joint agreement between the employers and workers 

1Cf. Industrial and shou Information, Vol. LX XII, No. 4, 23 Oct. 1939, p. 114; Vol. LX XIII, 
No. 3, 15 Jan. 1940, p. 5 
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concerned and the Ministry of Labour. Little compulsion has so far been 
necessary. Moreover, economies in the use of skilled workers within any plant 
have been effected very largely by agreement between the employers and 
workers; and progress towards dilution in war industries has been made in 
the same way. Restrictions on the engagement of workers in specified essential 
industries have been imposed, but these have been confined within relatively 
narrow limits. 

In 1941, however, several important steps were taken to make use of the 
extensive powers of the Ministry of Labour to control the utilisation of industrial 
man-power, granted to him in May 1940. 

The most important of the measures was the Essential Work (General Pro- 
visions) Order, issued on 5 March 1941.2 Under this Order, a register of 
firms engaged in essential work is to be kept, and no employer in any 
firm scheduled in this register has a right to dismiss a worker in his 
employ (except for serious misconduct) or to lend his services to an- 
other undertaking (except in case of emergency) for a period not exceed- 
ing fourteen days, without the written permission of the national service officer 
in his area. Similarly the Order prohibits a worker engaged in an undertaking 
designated as essential from leaving his employment without the consent of 
the national service officer. A week’s notice of dismissal or of leaving employ- 
ment must be given. Any worker affected by the Order has the right to 
appeal to a tripartite local appeal board. 

The Order, which was drafted by the Minister of Labour in close co- 
operation with representatives of employers and workers, also contains provi- 
sions stating that before any undertaking is scheduled as essential, the Minister 
must ensure: (a) that the terms and conditions of the persons employed are 
not less favourable than the recognised terms and conditions provided for by 
the Conditions of Employment and National Arbitration Order of 18 July 
1940°, or by that Order as amended; (b) that satisfactory provision is made 
for welfare; and (c) that training of additional workers within the plant 
exists or is being provided for as required. After a firm has been listed in 
the register, the employer must continue to pay a normal wage (defined in 
the Order) to all persons employed by him who are capable of and available 
for work and willing to perform any services outside their usual occupations 
which in the circumstances they can reasonably be asked to perform during 
any period when work is not available for them in their usual occupations in 
the undertaking. 

A few days later, the Essential Work (Ship-building and Ship-repairing) 
Order, 1941, was issued.‘ Its terms are generally similar to those of the Order 
described above, except that the control over dismissals and resignations in 
scheduled undertakings is vested in district shipyard controllers, with appeals 
to local appeal boards as under the first Order. Moreover, this second Order 
compels all workers in the industries in question to obtain employment through 
an employment exchange or local office of the Ministry (or with the written 
permission of the competent controller) and compels all employers to engage 
workers only through the exchanges (or with the written permission of the 
controller). These provisions do not apply in the case of re-engagements of 
workers by employers within not more than fourteen consecutive days after 
a period of sickness or on resumption of work following a stoppage due to 
a trade dispute affecting the workers, or in cases where engagement and 
re-engagement is effected by approved arrangements between an employer and 
a trade union. These restrictions on engagement are similar to those already 
in force for employers and workers in the building and civil engineering. 
contracting, and general engineering industries under the Undertakings (Res- 
triction on Engagement) Order of 10 June 1940.° 

Lastly, a new scheme for the mobilisation of dock labour has been put 
into effect and implies a complete decasualisation of the employment of these 
workers. Dockers, now employees of the Ministry of Transport and provided 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, p. 261. 
? Statutory Rules and Orders, 1941, No. 302. 

3 Idem, 1940, No. 1305. 

‘Idem, 1941, No. 300, 7 Mar. 1941. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, loc. cit., p. 262. 
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with a guaranteed weekly wage, register at their home port as members of 
a labour pool. They must report every day to a control point. Employers 
needing men make requisitions upon the pool of labour, and the port labour 
inspector allocates men from the pool to the job in accordance with require- 
ments. This scheme follows a compulsory registration of dock workers and 
arrangements regarding the temporary transference of dock labour which 
were introduced in June 1940, supplementing previous agreements of a wholly 
voluntary character.’ 


MOBILISATION OF LABOUR RESOURCES 


Registration for employment has been made compulsory by an 
Order, the express purpose of which is to enable a survey to be 
made of the available labour force of the country with a view to 
selecting the persons who are likely to be useful to the war effort, 
whether they are in employment or not; for those already in em- 
ployment, the primary question is whether they can be more use- 
iully employed elsewhere. As a further means of mobilising labour 
resources, non-essential industries are being subjected to restrictions. 


Registration for Employment. 


Under the Registration for Employment Order* issued on 17 March 1941, 
the obligation to register with the employment exchanges applies to all British 
subjects in Great Britain, excluding persons already registered under the 
Armed Forces Act. The first classes to register were women aged 20 and 21 
and men aged 41 and 42.° Other age groups will register either regionally 
or nationally, as required, or the registration may apply to persons within 
specified ages who are not employed in certain industries, either regionally 
or nationally. The method of registration will be decided at any particular 
time according to the needs of the situation.‘ This general compulsory regis- 
tration is a necessary supplement to previously issued compulsory registration 
orders applying only to certain categories of workers — persons in the 
engineering trades, dockers, ship-building and repairing workers, certain pro- 
fessional groups, and others. 

Registration under the Registration for Employment Order is to be 
followed by a “selection” interview, during which further particulars regarding 
the registrant’s qualifications, preferences, and ready availability for work 
will be obtained. So far as is compatible with the national interest, each 
registrant is to be allowed freedom of choice as to the type of war work 
to be undertaken. The aim of the employment exchanges will be to submit 
each person for the work of national importance to which he or she is most 
attracted. 

Persons who are available for and suitable for employment of national 
importance are urged not to wait until their group is compelled to register 
but to offer their services voluntarily at once. Thus, provision has been made 
to receive voluntary registrations and to include such applications on the 
register of persons available for local or other war work, if they are prepared 


to transfer.® 


Restrictions on Non-essential Industries. 


_ _ Finally, more stringent restrictions are being placed upon non-essential 
industries, with a view to releasing from such employment many thousands 


1 Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 Statutory Rules and Orders, 1941, No. 368. 

+ In the case of men in these age groups, it is planned to exclude considerable numbers already 
engaged in certain occupations and industries. 

4 In deciding the steps by which women are to be called to register and in settling questions 
regarding the principles upon which the registrants will be allocated to essential work, the Minister 
of Labour is advised by a Women’s Consultative Committee of eight women members, appointed 
on 13 March 1941. 

§ MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE: Release, 17 Mar. 1941. 
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of workers who can be placed on or trained for work of national importance. 
Apart from the Limitation of Supply Orders of the Board of Trade, the 
rationing of raw materials, control over imports, and taxation measures — all 
of which had been used to restrict non-essential activity during 1940 — far- 
reaching plans of industrial consolidation were announced in February and 
March 1941, primarily in order to promote more radical curtailment of non- 
essential industries. The new plan for re-organising non-war industries on 
a more monopolised basis will be under the control of the Board of Trade, 
with the help of the Industrial and Export Council. The principle to be 
followed is that the reduced production, instead of being spread over any 
industry as a whole so that many firms work at one-half or one-third of their 
capacity, will be concentrated in a group of “nucleus” firms, which will all 
work full-time. The other firms will be closed down for the duration of the 
war, and their workers and where possible their machinery will be transferred 
to munitions work or to the army. In some cases these establishments may 
be used for the purpose of training war workers. Decisions as to which firms 
will constitute the “nucleus” firms will be made largely as a result of discus- 
sions within each industry. It is estimated that the number of workers 
released from non-essential work by this scheme alone will total from 250,000 
to 500,000. The industries affected will be hosiery, wool and cotton textiles, 
boots and shoes, pottery, cutlery, and all luxury trades." 

At the same time as these measures curtailing non-essential activity were 
reinforced, studies have been made with a view to bettering the synchronisation 
‘between the expansion of the armed forces and of essential industries and the 
contraction of non-essential industries. Thus the migratory unemployment 
which characterised the application of some of these indirect methods of 
transference of resources in the past will be reduced to a minimum. 


INCREASE OF TRAINING ALLOWANCES 


In order to facilitate this transference of labour resources to 


essential activity, it has been found necessary to change the prin- 
ciple and rate of payment to persons undergoing training to prepare 
for war employments.” “It is desired”, the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service stated, “that the payments made to men and 
women taking training under the Government training schemes 
should be broadly equivalent to what they would have received had 


” 


they gone directly into productive industry.” The changes are in- 
tended to increase the attractiveness of training relative to other 
employment or to non-employment. 


Thus, as from the end of March 1941, two changes have been made in 
the basis of payment. In the first place, trainees of 19 years of age and over 
are now regarded as being under a contract of service and are paid a weekly 
wage broadly equivalent to that received by new entrants into the engineering 
industry. They are liable to health and unemployment insurance contributions 
and eligible for lodging allowances exactly’on the same basis as ordinary 
workers. Secondly, in the case of Government centres, three tests are to be 
held at monthly intervals (normally), and on passing each test, the trainee 
receives wage increases corresponding to the advances received by a new 
entrant into industry over a similar period. Lastly, the allowances paid to 


1 The Economist, 8 Mar. 1941, pp. 297-299; LaBour RESEARCH DEPARTMENT: L.R.D. Fact 
Service, 13 Mar. 1941. The workers affected do net receive compensation of any kind for the loss 
of their jobs, nor is there any statutory obligation on employers to reinstate them after the war 
(though records of transfers will be kept), since the scheme is expected to have permanent effects 
on the structure of the different industries concerned. 

2 For an account of the training system, cf. International Labour Review, loc. cit. p. 262. The 
training centres have not been filled to capacity despite the tremendous need for trained workers 
Apparently the allowances and conditions of training were not contrived to attract people to enter 
courses; according to The Economist (25 Jan. 1941), workers regarded the centres as a last resort 
only, while those engaged on non-essential work and many of those who were not in great need of 
paid employment never gave much thought to entering a training course. 

+ MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE: Release, 17 Mar. 1941. This second provision 
apoties only to training centres because the duration of other forms of training is considerably 
shorter. 
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boys and girls between 16 and 19 years of age have been increased, except in 
the case of persons in auxiliary training establishments.1 The system of 
dependants’ allowances for these young trainees will cease, but travelling 
allowances continue in force under certain conditions, and a free midday meal 
is given each person. In the Government training centres, trainees under 19 
will receive three increments, conditional upon their passing proficiency tests, 


during training.’ 
DILUTION OF SKILLED LABOUR AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN AUSTRALIA 


Australia is faced with the inter-related problems of a shortage 
of skilled labour in defence industries on the one hand, and of per- 
sistent unemployment on the other. As a result, arrangements have 
been made for the dilution of skilled labour in the engineering, 
boiler-making, and blacksmith trades in order to facilitate the 
absorption of inexperienced and low-skilled workers in those trades. 
Secondly, action has been taken to control the engagement of skilled 
workers in essential industries and to prevent competition among 
employers for their services. Lastly, the Government has announced 
the appointment of a Parliamentary Committee to investigate the 
unemployment situation with a view to intensifying war production 
by making unemployed or partially unemployed labour resources 
available for essential industries. 


Agreement on Dilution in the Engineering Industry. 


In May 1940, an agreement was reached between the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment, the Amalgamated Engineering Union, and the Engineering Em- 
ployers’ Association, regarding a temporary relaxation of existing practice in 
order to overcome difficulties arising from a shortage of engineering trades- 
men for war requirements. A central committee was set up in the Depart- 
ment of Supply and Development, consisting of a representative of the De- 
partment and an employers’ and a workers’ representative of the engineering 
industry. In each State, a local committee was established, comprising an 
equal number of representatives of employers and of workers, with a represen- 
tative of the Commonwealth Government as chairman, and subject to the 
direction and control of the central committee. The duties of the committees 
include: (1) the disposition of men who are trained or in training for engineer- 
ing work; (2) the approval of establishments to be used as training workshops ; 
(3) the determination as to the number of trainees, if any, who should be 
allotted to any factory, and any modifications in this number; (4) the exercise 
of general supervision over the theoretical and practical training offered in 
the engineering trades; (5) the registration of additional tradesmen brought 
in under these arrangements; and (6) the determination of the proficiency 
of the trainees during and on completion of their course. In case of dispute 
in a local committee regarding the operation of this agreement, the matter is 
referred for decision to the central committee. 

Priority in employment is granted to available tradesmen, and no such 
worker is to be discharged while any “added tradesman” brought in under 
the terms of this agreement remains in employment. Original trade practices 
are to be restored after the war.’ 


Agreement on Dilution in the Trades of Boilermakers and Blacksmiths. 


In November 1940, generally similar measures of dilution were taken to 
meet a shortage of boilermakers and blacksmiths. The procedure for dilution 

1 Garages and workshops not wholly engaged on war work which have agreed to co-operate 
with the Ministry of Labour in the training of munition workers to perform simple operations 
constitute auxiliary training establishments. 

2 MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE: Release, 25 Mar. 1941. 

3 Commonwealth Gazette, 8 July 1940. 
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is likewise in the hands of central and local committees of the employers 
and workers concerned, with representation of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. The functions of the committees are similar to those laid down for the 
committees in the engineering trades. The agreement was made with the 
Minister of Munitions, under the National Security (Employment) Regula- 
tions. 

Safeguards are included to give priority in employment and in retention 
of employment to trained workers (regardless of age), to avoid misuse of 
trained workers in the armed forces, and to restore original trade practices 
after the war. Apprentices in the fifth year of service are to be paid the full 
rate for tradesmen, and, in case where the workers supplied require special 
training for the class of work to be performed by them, they are to receive 
training on the job and to be paid the tradesman’s rate if performing work 
customarily done by a tradesman. Where the trainees are not of tradesmen’s 
status, they may be trained in technical schools or approved industrial establish- 
ments, during which period they are paid the basic wage or such higher wage 
as the local committee may determine. After training, however, they must 
be paid the wage prescribed in the appropriate industrial award, agreement 
or determination for the work allotted to them, and they must agree to serve 
for the period of the war in the capacity in which they have received training, 
as may be required by the local committee. A register of all tradesmen added 
under these arrangements is to be kept and particulars supplied to the unions 
and employers’ organisations.” 


National Security (Employment) Regulations. 


In December 1940, modified National Security (Employment) Regulations 
came into force. These provide that an employer not engaged in the manu- 
facture or repair of munitions of war shall not hire any worker covered by 
the regulations except with a special permit from the Director of Labour in 
the Department of Munitions.’ In addition, no employer engaged in the pro- 
duction or repair of munitions of war may offer to pay any worker who is 
directly engaged in such work, and who is included in the schedule attached 
to the Regulations, a higher or lower marginal rate of pay (exclusive of 
hourly hiring or shift allowances) than that specified in the schedule. How- 
ever, if any worker was employed at a higher marginal rate of pay than 
that specified at the time when the Regulations came into force, his pay was 
not to be reduced by the provisions of the Regulations. The schedule in 
question includes a number of occupations in the metal trades and in the motor- 
vehicle building trades; and munitions of war are defined to cover the whole 
or part of any article or material which, in the opinion of the Minister, is 
intended for use in war, including any machine, machine tool, gauge, jig, die, 
template, and mould necessary for the production or overhaul of any munition. 
In February 1941, the trades of shore shipwright, shore carpenter and/or 
joiner, and ship painter and/or docker were added to the list.‘ 


Parliamentary Committee to Investigate Unemployment. 


In February 1941, an all-party parliamentary committee was appointed, 
charged with the following duties: 


(1) to investigate Australia’s resources of unemployed or partially 
unemployed man power and the extent to which these workers can be used 
for the manufacture of war equipment and munitions or for other work 
associated with the war effort; 

(2) to enquire into the practicability of using for the manufacture of 
equipment and munitions establishments not at present being utilised for 
those purposes. 

! New South Wales Industrial Gazette, Dec. 1940. 
2 Statutory Rules, No. 287, effective 13 Dec. 1940. 
‘In Victoria, the Labour Department. 


sie. Amendment of National Security (Employment) Regulations, Commonwealth Gazette, 12 Feb. 
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The Acting Prime Minister explained that the full resources of the nation 
must be drawn into the war effort and that, although the great majority of 
the unemployed had been absorbed in war industry, there might remain an 
unemployed reserve. 


If it is possible to effect changes which will place the whole of our 
industrial resources on a wartime basis, he said, Australia will have rea- 
son to be satisfied that it has not left neglected possible sources of power. 


Labour members of the country’s War Council considered it illogical that 
unemployment should persist while many men were working overtime and 
there were many deficiencies in essential war equipment. The major problem, 
in Australia as elsewhere, is to make possible a more rapid absorption into 
work related to the war effort of the employable unemployed who are unskilled 
or low-skilled.’ 


EMERGENCY VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand, faced with a mounting discrepancy between the 
demand of essential industries for labour and the supply of suitably 
trained workers for such industries, adopted regulations in February 
1941 to make possible the rapid and intensive training of large 
numbers of additional workers needed by the country’s essential 
industries. These regulations are known as the Auxiliary Workers’ 
Training Emergency Regulations, 1941 No. 23, and were issued 
as an Order in Council on 19 February 1941 under the Emergency 
Regulations Act of 1939. 


The Minister of Labour is empowered to appoint a Dominion Auxiliary 
Workers’ Training Council, comprising representatives of employers, workers, 
and the Government in such numbers as he may from time to time consider 
appropriate. The representation of employers and workers may be varied 
according to the ministry or industries for which training is being carried on, 
and the Minister may add, on the Council’s recommendation, any person or 
persons to the Council for any special purpose. The functions of the Council 
are: 

(1) to formulate and recommend intensive training schemes to replace 
workers called for military service or to secure the efficient prosecution of 
the war and the maintenance of essential supplies and services; 

(2) to put into operation approved training schemes; 

(3) to arrange for the establishment of local councils and to control 
and co-ordinate their activities ; 

(4) to arrange for the placement of trainees (auxiliary workers) in 
industry after the completion of their training and to receive and consider 
reports on their progress. 


In order to assist the Council in the execution of its tasks, the Minister 
may appoint an Organiser of Emergency Training, to perform such duties 
as may be required of him by the Council. Local councils are to be established 
in the localities and for the industries where they are considered useful, and 
each local council will include a workers’ and an employers’ representative 
from the particular place and industry concerned, a representative of the 
Department of Labour as chairman, a representative of the State Placement 
Service, and a staff representative of the local technical school. If desirable, 
the Dominion Council may increase the number of employers and workers 
represented on the local councils. The duty of these local councils is to 
assist in the formulation and inauguration of any training scheme, in the 
supervision of the training of auxiliary workers, in their placement, and in 
the stibsequent supervision of workers so placed. 





1 Sydney Morning Herald, 21 and 24 Feb. 1941. 
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Lastly, the Regulations provide that an auxiliary worker trained in this 
way “shall not be engaged whilst there is a qualified worker in the same class 
out of employment on the register of the local union, and no qualified worker 
shall be dismissed merely by reason of the fact that an auxiliary worker has 
been engaged.” 


ORGANISATION OF EMPLOYMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Under the War Measures Act, 1940, as amended, the Governor- 
General of the Union of South Africa issued regulations on 13 
February 1941 which give the Minister of Defence extensive powers 
to control industrial man-power for purposes of war production. 


Under the Control of Industrial Man-Power Regulations, the Minister 
may, from time to time, declare any industry to be a controlled industry, either 
throughout the country or in specified areas. He is to appoint a Controller of 
Industrial Man-Power (see below), and such advisers, inspectors, and other 
officers as he may consider necessary. Moreover, he is to appoint a Labour 
Control Board, to consist of the Controller of Industrial Man-Power as chair- 
man and representatives of employers and workers in equal numbers appointed 
after consultation with the employers’ organisations and trade unions most 
closely concerned. This Board is to be consulted by the Controller on ail 
matters of principle under the Regulations and on all matters directly affecting 
established working conditions. 

Subject to any directions of the Minister of Defence, the Controller is 
to take such action as is necessary “to ensure that the resources of any con- 
trolled industry are used in the manner calculated to yield the best results 
in the interests of the defence of the Union or the efficient prosecution of 
the war, or for the maintenance of supplies and services essential to the life 
of the community”. He has the following powers, which he may exercise as 
necessary : 


(a) to investigate the resources of any controlled industry or of any 
plant in any such industry; 

(b) to order any person to furnish such information regarding a con- 
trolled industry as may be required of him; 

(c) to compile a register of all workers in any industry and of all 
persons qualified for employment in such an industry; 

(d) to prohibit any person from performing work not of a specified 
type in a controlled industry ; 

(e) to prohibit any person from performing any specified work or 
type of work in a controlled industry; 

(f) to prohibit the engagement, resignation or dismissal, without the 
Controller’s prior consent, of any worker or of any class of worker either 
generally or in any area or in any plant; 

(g) to regulate (subject to existing arrangements and determina- 
tions) the remuneration of workers, hours of work and other conditions of 
employment in any controlled industry or plant in such an industry; 

(h) to determine any dispute affecting workers in a controlled indus- 
try or in any plant where the dispute is likely to affect directly or indirectly 
the labour supply available for the manufacture of munitions; 

(i) to make rules regarding the admission to and training of any 
emergency workers in any controlled industry or plant; 

(j) to terminate or suspend the employment of any worker in any 
establishment ; 

(k) to transfer any worker from one plant in a controlled industry 
to any other plant in any controlled industry; 

(1) to terminate or suspend any contract between an employer in a 
controlled industry and any worker or between any persons which, in the 
Controller’s opinion, is in conflict with any order or rule made by the 
Controller ; 

(m) to make any order compelling any person to carry out any of 
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the above provisions and to take any action which may be necessary to 
carry out these duties. 


No person may commence business in any controlled industry without 
the prior consent (in writing) of the Controller. The right of inspection is 
included in the Regulations. Penalties are provided for contravention of any of 
the provisions of the Regulations.’ 


ORGANISATION OF LABOUR IN UGANDA 


In Uganda two Regulations have been issued concerning the 
organisation of labour, similar to those adopted in Kenya in 1940.? 


The Defence (Reserved Occupations) Regulations 1941, Legal Notice 
No. 14 of 1941, list a number of reserved occupations and provide that no 
person employed in such occupations may relinquish his employment without 
the consent of his employer except with the permission of the National Service 
Committee. Secondly, the Defence (Fixing of Wages) Regulations 1941, Legal 
Notice No. 15 of 1941, provide that the Governor may establish boards for 
the purpose of fixing minimum and maximum wages in respect of specified 


trades and occupations.* 


Computsory LABour SERVICE IN AGRICULTURE IN SWITZERLAND 


An Order of the Swiss Federal Council, dated 11 February 
1941, concerning the allocation of agricultural labour to agricul- 
ture provides that if the supply of labour on the open employment 
market and volunteers are not sufficient to secure agricultural pro- 
duction, recourse must be had to persons liable to labour service. 
If need be, groups of workers will be formed by recourse to volun- 
teers or persons called up for service. 


Persons liable to labour service who are already engaged in agriculture 
are deemed to be on service and must therefore continue their work in the 
positions they already hold. The labour distribution authorities may, how- 
ever, transfer them from one farm to another. Persons liable to service who 
are not engaged in agriculture may be called up for service in agriculture 
whether or not they already have an occupation; in the former case their 
previous engagement is suspended but not terminated. 

Students and schoolboys of over sixteen years are liable to labour service 
during the ploughing, sowing, and harvest seasons. They may be called up 
according to requirements, if possible during the holidays, the date of which 
may be altered by the school authorities where necessary. 

Aliens are liable to labour service in agritulture. Those who hold a 
permit of settlement or residence in Switzerland are treated on the same 
footing as Swiss nationals. The employment of immigrants and interned 
persons is regulated by the War Office for Industry and Labour in agreement 
with the police division of the Department of Justice and Police and the 
competent armed services. 

The cantonal or communal labour distribution offices are responsible for 
calling up persons for agricultural service. The persons concerned may appeal 
against the decisions of these offices. 

Employers not belonging to agriculture must specify the workers with 
whose services they can temporarily dispense, in particular, those who are 
of rural origin or are acquainted with agricultural work. 

The workers employed in agriculture are paid by their employers at the 
customary rates for the locality. Those who have had to leave a non-agricul- 
tural employment are entitled, in addition to their wage, to allowances cal- 


1 Government Gazette, 13 Feb. 1941. 
? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 3, Mar. 1941, p. 338. 
§ The Uganda Gazette, 15 Jan. 1941. 
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culated according to the rules for the allowances for loss of earnings or wages 
paid to soldiers on active service. These allowances are paid to the family 
of the person in question by the equalisation fund of the canton of residence. 

Workers who are assigned to agricultural work, including volunteers, are 
given a free railway ticket to their place of work. They are covered by the 
Federal Act of 3 June 1911 concerning compulsory insurance against industrial 
accidents and occupational diseases, for which purpose the employer pays to 
the Swiss National Accident Insurance Institution a premium of 20 centimes 
per working day in respect of each worker on labour service (10 centimes in 
the case of schoolboys and young persons of under 18 years). Lastly, these 
workers retain any rights and obligations they may have with respect to the 
unemployment insurance funds.* 


ComPuLsory LABOUR AND CONTROL OF EMPLOYMENT 
IN BoHEMIA-MoORAVIA 


New regulations concerning compulsory labour and the control 
of labour turnover were issued in the Protectorate of Bohemia- 
Moravia by a Legislative Decree of 23 January 1941, promulgated 
on 3 February 1941. This Decree takes the place of the earlier 
provisions contained in the Decrees of 25 July 1939, 24 August 
1939, 21 December 1939, and 28 March 1940.2 In view of the 
comprehensive nature of the new regulations it may be of interest 
to analyse their provisions as a whole even though some of them do 
not differ from the earlier provisions. 


Compu.Lsory LABouR 


The provisions of the Legislative Decree of 23 January 1941 


which relate to compulsory labour may be summarised as follows: 


Object of Compulsory Labour. 


The compulsory labour service is intended for carrying out particularly 
urgent work of importance for national defence, the national food supply, the 
production of consumption goods, the discovery or exploitation of new sources 
of wealth, the improvement of conditions of transport, and the repair of 
damage caused by natural calamities. The Minister of Social Administration 
will specify the works for which compulsory service may be required. 


Scope. 


All able-bodied inhabitants of the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia, exccpt 
aliens, between the ages of eighteen and fifty are liable for compulsory labour 
service. All public and private undertakings, except agricultural undertakings, 
must place their workers at the disposal of the competent authorities for the 
purpose of carrying out the above-mentioned works. Women are exempt from 
compulsory labour service: (a) if they have children of under fifteen years living 
in their household, and the work to be done would prevent them from carrying 
out their maternal duties; (b) during the three months preceding and two 
months following their confinement. 


Duration and Nature of Service. 


No person may be required to perform labour service for a period of more 
than one year. In the case of persons already in paid employment the period 
of service may not exceed six months as a general rule. Men may be required 

1 Recueil des lois fédérales, No. 7, 13 Feb. 1941; No. 13, 20 Mar. 1941, p. 290. 


_. 2Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX XII, No. 3, 16 Oct. 1939, pp. 77, 78, and 79; 
Vol. LXXIII, No. 10, 4 Mar. 1940. p. 216. 
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to perform any kind of work provided that they are physically fit to do so, 
but account must be taken as far as possible of their special aptitudes or 
knowledge when assigning them to a particular form of work. Women may 
be assigned only to work which is as a general rule carried out by women. 


Order of Calling up. 


For urgent agricultural work, especially at the spring sowing season and 
for the harvest, men and women who during the last three years have worked 
in agriculture will be called up in the first place. 

In general, account will be taken as much as possible of the economic and 
personal situation of the persons liable to service. Totally unemployed persons, 
persons without occupation, and partly unemployed persons will be called up 
before workers already in employment. Married persons will be called up 
only in so far as there are not enough single persons availabla . Before a 
worker who is already in employment can be called up, his employer must be 
consulted. 


Procedure. 


An employer who wishes to obtain labour through the compulsory labour 
service system, must apply to the employment office for the area in which the 
proposed work is to be done and show proof that he has done everything in 
his power to make the best use of his staff. In the case of agricultural work, 
he must prove that he has first drawn on the labour of all the members of 
his family living in his household. 

Both the person concerned and his employer can appeal against a decision 
calling him up for compulsory service. The appeal, which as a rule does not 
suspend the calling up, is addressed to the Ministry of Social Administration, 
whose decision is final. 


Legal Status and Conditions of Employment. 


If a person called up for compulsory labour service is already in employ- 
ment, the calling up does not terminate his contract of employment. His sit- 
uation is deemed to be the same as that of a worker on a holiday with pay, 
and he retains the rights he has acquired under his contract of employment. 
The employer may not terminate the contract during the period of compulsory 
service without the consent of the authorities. 

With regard to the employer with whom he is required to carry out his 
compulsory service, the worker’s situation is governed by the legal provisions 
relating to contracts of employment. He is entitled to the remuneration pre- 
scribed in Orders for the regulation of wages or, in the absence of such 
Orders, to the wage generally paid in similar undertakings or establishments 
in the locality where he is working. Special provisions deal with his right, if 
any, to lodging and his situation with regard to social insurance. A Decree 
is to be issued fixing the family allowances and the supplementary allowances 
to be paid to him for the purchase of tools and working clothes. 

During the whole period of compulsory service fixed by the authorities, 
the worker remains liable and can be exempted only in exceptional cases with 
the consent of the competent employment office. The employer’s right to 
dismiss the worker without notice in certain cases remains unchanged, but 
the employment office must be notified. 


REGULATION OF CHANGES OF EMPLOYMENT 


The provisions regulating the conditions under which the con- 
tracts of employment may be concluded or terminated are as fol- 
lows: 
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General Principles. 


The Ministry of Social Administration, after agreement with the Ministry 
concerned, may rule that contracts of employment or apprenticeship shall be 
concluded or terminated only with the previous approval of the competent 
employment office. Such a measure may be taken for certain districts or 
certain branches of industry as a whole or for certain categories of workers 
or specified undertakings only. In taking its decision on applications for per- 
mits to conclude or terminate contracts of employment, the employment office 
must take into account the circumstances of the employment market, the 
importance of the work to be carried out by the industry or undertaking con- 
cerned, the productive capacity of the undertaking, and the degree of skill of the 
worker. An appeal may be lodged against the decision of the employment 
office with the Ministry of Social Administration, whose decision is final. As a 
rule the appeal does not suspend the effect of the decision. 


Exceptions. 


No permit is required for the engagement of workers in an agricultural 
undertaking or when the engagement is on trial or for temporary help, or for 
subsidiary or casual work not rendering the worker liable to sickness insurance. 

When the contract is terminated no permit is required in the following 
cases: if in virtue of the statutory provisions in force the contract of employ- 
ment or apprenticeship may be terminated without notice; if the employment 
office has authorised the complete or partial suspension of the working of the 
undertaking or the mass dismissal of its workers; if the worker was engaged 
on trial or temporarily and his employment has lasted not more than one 
month; in agricultural undertakings if the worker does not engage regularly 
in such work but is taken on only temporarily for urgent work; in the case of 
subsidiary or casual work not covered by compulsory sickness insurance. In 
the last three cases, however, the permission of the employment office is 
necessary if the dismissed workers had been assigned to the undertaking under 
the compulsory labour service scheme. 


General Provisions. 


No compensation is paid to an undertaking for any injury suffered in 
consequence of a decision taken by an employment office under the Decree. 

Contraventions are punished by a fine of 10,000 crowns or one month’s 
imprisonment or both.’ 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


By an Order of the Minister of Social Administration dated 19 
February 1941 and published on 22 February, the transitional per- 
iod for purposes of unemployment relief was abolished. All applica- 
tions for unemployment relief must be addressed to the competent 
employment office, which will take the decision and make the payment. 


The Legislative Decree of 19 March 1940 had provided as a transitional 
measure that the Minister of Social Administration should designate the 
workers’ organisations which would be responsible, in the case of certain cate- 
gories of workers, for deciding on the right to relief, fixing the amount, and 
making the payment in accordance with the provisions of the Decree. In 
virtue of these powers the Minister had issued an Order on 19 April 1940 
designating 26 organisations for this purpose. This is the transitional system 
which came to an end on 1 March with the application of the new Order of 


19 February 1941. 





1 Sbirka zakonu a narizeni, No. 46, 3 Feb. 1941. 

2Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX XIV, Nos. 9-10, 27 May-3 June 1940, 
pp. 196-198. 

* Communication to the I.L.O. 
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ITALIAN LABOUR IN GERMANY AND THE EXTENSION OF Hours or 
WorK IN ITALIAN INDUSTRY 


In virtue of agreements concluded at the beginning of February 
1941, the number of Italian workers transferred to Germany for 
employment in German industry is to be substantially increased. In 
order that Italian production may not be slowed down by these 
transfers, measures have been taken to compensate the reduction 
in the labour force by an extension of hours of work. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF ITALIANS IN GERMANY 


At the beginning of February 1941 agreements were concluded 
at Rome between the German and Italian authorities providing for 
the expansion of the employment of Italian labour in German in- 
dustrial undertakings. At present the number of Italian workers 
so employed is about 60,000. By agreements concluded on 1 Febru- 
ary this quota is to be increased by 54,000 workers, and under 
subsequent agreements concluded early in February the figures are 
to be increased still further by about 150,000 workers. The total 
number of Italian workers employed in Germany will thus very 
soon be 264,000. The last quotas will consist very largely of super- 
visory staff and workers in the iron and steel, metal working, and 
engineering industries. In Italy hours of work in those industries 
are extended in order to make up for the withdrawal of this labour.’ 


The Italian workers will leave in uniform and will be fully equipped. They 
will be accompanied on the journey by organisers of the Confederation of 
Industrial Workers and will be covered by all the forms of assistance for 
which provision exists. While in Germany they will be entitled to the same 
conditions and facilities with respect to assistance and welfare as are provided 
for German workers. Under the agreements concluded with the German 
authorities it has been decided that it will be possible to send the Italian work- 
ers the foodstuffs to which they are accustomed. Measures have also been 
taken to enable the workers to transfer their savings to Italy. 

Furthermore, the earlier agreements concerning the temporary employ- 
ment in Germany of Italian agricultural workers were renewed at the begin- 
ning of January and widened in scope. During the past year the average number 
of Italian agricultural workers in Germany was 53,000. The quota for 19-41 
will be somewhat larger. 

When all these workers have reached their respective destinations Ger- 
many will thus have at its disposal 320,000 Italian workers.* 


Rights of Recruited Workers with respect to their Former Employers. 


The Fascist Confederation of Industry and the Fascist Confederation of 
Industrial Workers have agreed on the following provisions concerning the 
rights of Italian workers who have been transferred to Germany with respect 
to their last employer: 


(1) When the worker leaves his employment, his contract of employment 
with the employer is deemed to be terminated. The employer must pay to him 
the compensation due for ordinary dismissal (except the compensation in lieu 
=. — and must hand over his work book (documento de lavoro) duly 

ed in 

(2) On his return from Germany, the worker will be taken back by the 
undertaking where he was employed before he left Italy as soon as a vacancy 
occurs. 





1 See below. 
2 Corriere della Sera, 12 Feb. 1941; Il Sole, 13 Feb. 1941. 
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(3) When the worker is taken back by the undertaking in which he 
was employed before he left for Germany, the seniority he acquired with the 
undertaking before leaving will be taken into account solely for the purposes 
of calculating his holiday with pay and his compensation for dismissal in 
cases where the contract of employment graduates the holiday and compensa- 
tion in question according to seniority. When the right to a holiday or com- 
pensation is calculated, however, the seniority to be taken into account will 
be that acquired before the departure for Germany and after the return to 
the undertaking. 

(4) The parties undertake to consider the position of workers belonging 
to private welfare and assistance funds.’ 


Family Allowances for Workers Repatriated from Germany. 


The Minister of Corporations has decided that Italian workers who are 
repatriated from Germany on account of sickness or an accident shall be 
entitled to family allowances for the period during which they receive benefit, 
subject to a maximum of three months. 

Hitherto the provisions concerning the payment of family allowances to 
workers transferred to Germany related only to those recruited collectively. 
Under the new decision workers transferred by individual contract also become 
entitled to this privilege.’ 


Italian Workers in the German Hotel Industry. 


Representatives of the Italian and German Governments concluded an 
agreement at Rome at the beginning of February 1941 concerning the recruiting, 
placing, and employment in Germany of workers belonging to the hotel indus- 
try, restaurants, etc. 

The reduction of tourist activity in consequence of the war has reduced 
the openings for employment of this kind in Italy, whereas in Germany there 
is at present a shortage of specialised hotel staff. Under the new agreement, 
a first contingent of 1,000 workers in the hotel industry was to be sent to 
Germany during the month of March, and a second contingent of 2,000 per- 
sons during April. 

The agreement provides that before leaving Italy the workers must sign 
an individual contract with the undertaking where they will be employed in 
Germany, such contract to regulate their economic treatment and relations with 
the employer. In particular, the contract must specify the locality to which the 
worker is to go, the undertaking where he will be employed, his qualifiations, 
his wages, and the social measures by which he will be covered. It is provided 
that Italian commercial workers who are employed in German undertakings 
must receive the same wages as German workers of the same category and 
with the same skill. The agreement also contains provisions as to overtime, 
breaks for meals, holidays with pay, and assistance for the workers in the 
event of disputes. Lastly, it regulates their treatment under compulsory social 
insurance schemes, assistance in case of sickness, and the payment in Italy 
of family allowances to their dependants.’ 


EXTENSION oF Hours oF WorK IN THE METAL INDUSTRY 


In order to set free the labour that is to be sent to Germany in 
accordance with the agreements analysed above, undertakings in 
the iron and steel, metal working, and engineering industries will 
be authorised to reduce the number gf workers employed, in all 





1 Corriere della Sera, 22 Feb. 1941. 
2J1 Sole, 1 Feb.1941. 
3 Corriere della Sera, 26 Feb. 1941. 
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their departments and whatever the category of the worker (special- 
ised, skilled, semi-skilled, unskilled), but the reduction of staff may 
not go so far as to endanger production. 


In consequence of this reduction of staff and in order that production may 
not be slowed down, employers are to extend the hours worked by their staff. 
In undertakings or departments where work is carried on continuously day 
and night throughout the 24 hours, the three-shift system is to be replaced by 
the two-shift system, each shift working 12 hours a day and 72 hours a week. 
In undertakings and establisments where the working day is less than 24 
hours, the normal hours of work of each worker are to be 10 in the day and 
60 in the week. The hours-worked by women and young persons may not 
exceed the limits fixed by section 17 of the Act on the employment of women 
and children.* 

As regards the remuneration for overtime, it is provided that in continuous- 
process undertakings the ninth to the twelfth hours worked per day will be 
paid at normal rates, and that in other undertakings the hours worked in 
excess of 48 in the week will be paid at the normal rates increased by 15 per 
cent. 

Night work will be paid at the increased rates fixed in collective agreements. 
In undertakings where processes are not continuous, overtime rates and night 
work rates may not be paid together, but only the higher of the two.’ 


EMPLOYMENT RESTRICTIONS AND UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 
IN GERMANY 


CONTROL OF THE RETIREMENT OF WORKERS 


According to a recent decision of the German Labour Court, 
the authorisation of the employment office, which must be obtained 
under existing legislation whenever a worker is dismissed, must 
also be obtained before a worker can be retired. 


The Order of 1 September 1939 concerning restrictions on the change ot 
employment, prohibits the dismissal of workers without the previous consent 
of the employment office. The question whether this prohibition applies also 
to workers who are retired has been settled in the affirmative by the Labour 
Court. The decision of the Court points out that the war means that the 
national labour supply must be utilised as fully and adequately as possible, and 
that the object of the Order of 1 September 1939 is clearly to facilitate the 
distribution of labour in conformity with these needs by preventing any inex- 
pedient termination of contracts of employment. Since the retirement of a 
worker, like his dismissal, results in terminating the contract of employment, 
it must be concluded that such retirement is not valid in law unless the author- 
isation of the employment office has been obtained. The employer is not 
exempt from the obligation to obtain such authorisation merely because he has 
at once replaced the retired worker or because the latter has at once found 
other employment.‘ 


RATES OF UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


Substantial changes were made by an Order of 16 December 
1940 in the system of unemployment relief allowances which was 
introduced by the Order of the Minister of Labour dated 5 Septem- 
ber 1939° The principal changes are the regrouping of the wage classes 
on the basis of which the allowances are fixed, the reduction of the 

1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. I, No. 3, 16 July 1934, pp. 109-113. 

2 Tl Sole, 2 Mar. 1941. 

+ Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX XII, No. 1, 2 Oct. 1939, p. 12. 


4 Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung, 31 Jan. 1941. 
5 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, 2 Oct. 1939, Vol. LX XII, No. 1, p. 13. 
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number of classes of localities from three to two, and a considerable 
rise in the rates of basic allowance and especially in the rates for 


dependants. 


The changes in the wage classification are shown in the following table: 





Wage class 


Weekly wage 





Old system 


New system 





I 
II 


IV 
V 








RM. 


Under 12 
12 - 24 
24 - 36 
36 - 48 
Over 48 





RM. 


Under 24 
24 - 36 
36 - 48 
48 - 60 
Over 60 








, The new rates of allowance are as follows, fixed according to the bene- 
ficiary’s place of residence: 





Class II. 


Localities with 10,000 


Class I. Towns with over 10,000 


inhabitants inhabitants or less 





Allowances for 
dependants 


Allowances for 
dependants 


Basic 
allowance 





First 
dependant 


Each 
additional 
dependant 


Basic 





allowance 


First 
dependant 


Each 
additional 
dependant 





RM. RM. 


3.30 
3.90 
4.50 
5.10 
5.70 


RM. RM. 


7.20 
9.60 
12.00 
14.40 
16.80 


RM. 


I 9 
II 12 
III 15 
IV 18 
V 21 





























The total sum received in allowances may not exceed 80 per cent. of the 
unemployed person’s former wage, except in the case of those belonging to 
class I who have at least one dependant.’ 


INTRODUCTION OF WorK CARDS IN POLAND 


For the purpose of facilitating the rational distribution of lab- 
our, the system of work cards was introduced in the territory called 
the General-Government of Poland by an Order of 20 December 
1940. 


All workers and salaried employees, including apprentices, workers on 
probation, and voluntary workers, must obtain a work card from the employ- 
ment office. The following persons are exempt from this obligation: workers 
and salaried employees in public administrative departments; persons engaged 
in agriculture, forestry, viticulture, horticulture, stock raising, and fishing; 
domestic servants; Reich Germans holding a work book in accordance with 
German legislation. 

The employer must see to it that the work card is handed over to him as 
soon as the worker is engaged, and must keep it as long as the holder is in 


1 Reichsgesetzblatt, Part I, No. 211, 17 Dec. 1940, p. 1589; Soziale Praris, 1 Jan. 1941, p. 22; 
Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1940, No. 35/36, Part V, p. 618. 
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his service. He must enter on the card all particulars as to the date the 
employment begins and ends and the nature of the work done. If the worker 
leaves his employment in contravention of the statutory provisions restricting 
changes of employment, the employer must transmit the card to the employ- 
ment office and notify the contravention. 

The work card must be returned to the employment office if the holder 
ceases to engage in an occupation in which the possession of a card is com- 
pulsory or leaves the territory of the General Government for a considerable 
period or reaches the age of eighty years.” 


REDUCTION OF THE STAFF OF THE PARIS TRANSPORT COMPANY 


A French Act of 1 December 1940 defined the conditions for 
the reduction of the surplus staff of the Paris Public Transport 
Company (Société des transports en commun de la région pari- 
sienne ). 


Surplus workers were to be eliminated before 1 January 1941 by various 
methods. In the first place the age at which a worker is entitled to retire 
with a pension or at which the company may retire him compulsorily was 
reduced by five years. Length of service in general was also reduced by five 
years. However, at his own request, submitted to the company ten days in 
advance, an established member of the staff could resign and receive a bonus 
of an amount varying according to length of service. In order to complete 
the elimination of surplus staff the company was empowered, up to 1 January 
1941, to suspend workers for a period of five years provided that it paid them 
compensation.” 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 


EMPLOYMENT UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


SUSPENSION OF THE E1GHT-HOUR Day ON CONSTRUCTION OF LEASED AIR BASES 


The hours of employees engaged in the construction of air bases 
acquired by the United States from the British Government, by 
lease, will not be limited to 8 per day, under the terms of an Exe- 
cutive Order promulgated on 31 December 1940. The President’s 
action was taken because of the present emergency. 


Under the terms of existing legislation the service of all labourers and 
mechanics employed by the Government upon any public work for the United 
States, and of all persons employed by the Government to perform services 
similar to those of labourers and mechanics in connection with dredging or 
rock excavation in any river or harbour of the United States, is limited to 
8 hours in any one calendar day except in case of extraordinary emergency. 

The need for suspending the 8-hour limitation in this instance arises from 
the isolation of the areas from sources of labour supply in the United States. 
Without lengthening hours, it appears impossible to accomplish the work 
necessary to the establishment of the aviation and other Army and Navy 
facilities within the time required by the interests of national defence. Accord- 





1 Verordnungsblatt fur das Generalgouvernement, Part I, No. 73, 30 Dec. 1940, p. 377; Part II, 
No. 79, 31 Dec. 1940, p. 577. 


2 Journal officiel, 11 Dec. 1940, p. 6055. 
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ing to the Order, the application of the 8-hour limitation would involve such 
a departure from local labour practices and regulations as would be likely 
to affect adversely the local labour situation.? 


PROHIBITION OF HomME Work 


The Administrator of the Public Contracts Division of the 
United States Department of Labor has decided that the employ- 
ment of home workers in the execution of Government contracts 
subject to the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act is generally a 
violation of that Act. 


This ruling is based on the official interpretation that a “manufacturer” 
or a “regular dealer” within the meaning of the Act must have regular prem- 
ises upon which his business is conducted, so that a contractor holding a 
contract as a manufacturer must perform the work under the contract in his 
factory. The Administrator has advised contractors using home work that, 
if they continue this practice, it will be necessary for him to notify contracting 
officers that these contractors are not qualified to hold Government contracts 
subject to the Public Contracts Act.’ 


UnitTep STATES REGULATIONS ON THE ACCOMMODATION 
FOR CREWS OF VESSELS 


The executive committee of the Board of Supervising Inspectors 
of the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation, United States 
Department of Commerce, decided at a meeting held on 2 December 
1940 to amend the requirements in respect of crew accommodation 


by substituting the following provisions: 


On all vessels of 100 gross tons and over, the contract for the construction 
of which is signed after 1 January 1941, there shall be provided at least one 
toilet, one washbasin, and one shower or bathtub for each eight members, or 
portion thereof, in the crew to be accommodated. The crew to be accom- 
modated shall include all members who do not occupy rooms to which private 
facilities are attached. 

When the engine-room crew, exclusive of licensed officers and others 
separately provided for, exceeds eight, their toilet and wash room equipment 
shall be separate f:om the other crew members. When the stewards’ department 
crew, exclusive of those separately provided for, exceeds eight, their toilet an 
wash room equipment shall be separate from the other crew members. Separate 
facilities shall also be provided for the female members of the crew. 

All washbasins, showers, and bathtubs shall be equipped with proper 
plumbing, including hot and cold running water. Washbasins may be located 
in the crew sleeping quarters, if properly installed and equipped with proper 
we. The wash rooms and toilet rooms shall be equipped with proper 

rains. 

The toilet rooms shall be separate from the wash rooms and at least one 
washbasin shall be fitted in each toilet room. All toilets shall be installed 
with proper plumbing for flushing. Where more than one toilet is located in 
a space or compartment, each toilet shall be separated by partitions, which 
shall be open at the top and bottom for ventilation and cleaning purposes. 
Toilets shall be provided with seats of the open-front type that automatically 
lift up when not in use. Urinals may be fitted in toilet rooms, if desired, but 
no reduction in the required number of toilets will be made therefor. 

When the total number of the crew exceeds 100, consideration may be 
given to special arrangements and to a reduction in number of facilities 
required. 


1 Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 52, No. 2, Feb. 1941, p. 327. 
2? Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 3, No. 53, 3 Dec. 1940. 
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On all vessels of 100 gross tons and over the contracts for the construc- 
tion of which were signed on or prior to 1 January 1941, the toilet and wash- 
ing facilities shall be in keeping with the age, size and service of the vessel 
and consistent with the principles underlying the requirements for vessels the 
contracts for the construction of which were signed after 1 January 1941; 
when reasonable and practicable, a minimum of one toilet, one washbasin, and 
one shower or bathtub for each ten members, or portion thereof, in the crew 
to be accommodated, shall be provided. On such vessels separate washing 
facilities are not required where the engine-room crew, exclusive of licensed 
officers and others separately provided for, does not exceed ten.’ 


WARTIME CONDITIONS IN THE BriTIsH BuILDING INDUSTRY 


LIMITATION OF Hours oF WorK ON GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The questions of the maximum number of hours to be worked 
per week and of Sunday working on contracts and jobs in which 
the Government is interested, whether directly or indirectly, have 
recently been reviewed in Great Britain by the Works and Buildings 
Committee of the Ministry of Works and Buildings. After consul- 
tation with the Advisory Panel of the Building and Civil Engin- 
eering Industries, the Committee reached the following decisions: 


(1) The maximum number of hours that may be worked in any 
week shall be 60; 

(2) Until further notice, Sunday work is to be discontinued, except 
that it is permissible: 

(i) where maintenance work has to be done by special classes of 

men, e.g. engaged on the maintenance and repair of plant; 

(ii) in case of accident or emergency such as air-raid damage to 

public services ; 
but this permission in the case of (ii) should not be interpreted as sanc- 
tioning the regular employment of men Sunday after Sunday on any job, 
however urgent, including the repair of air-raid damage; 

(3) If in any other quite exceptional circumstances it is considered 
desirable that a job be open for work on a Sunday, the permission of the 
Chairman of the Committee must be obtained in advance. 


At the express request of the Committee these decisions have been com- 
municated by the Ministry of Health to local authorities so that they may, as 
far as concerns work lying within the scope of the Ministry of Health, take 
any necessary steps to apply the decisions to contracts or jobs being carried 
out for them. In its circular letter to the local authorities the Ministry of 
Health states that if it is desired to seek permission in any case under para- 
graph 3 above, details should be furnished to the Ministry.’ 


Welfare Provisions. 


The Minister of Labour has made an Order under which the Chief 
Inspector of Factories can require any contractor undertaking building opera- 
tions or works of engineering construction in the construction of a munitions 
factory, aerodrome, defence works or similar works on behalf of the Crown 
to make arrangements to the Inspector’s satisfaction for the employment of 
officers for the supervision of the welfare and safety of the persons employed 
and to provide at or in the immediate vicinity of the site of the works suffi- 
cient and suitable canteen facilities where hot meals can be purchased by the 
workers. 

The Order does not automatically apply any of these requirements, but 
enables the Chief Inspector of Factories to give certain directions which then 

1! UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, BUREAU OF MARINE INSPECTION AND NAVIGA- 
TION: Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 7, Jan. 1941. 

2 MINISTRY OF HEALTH: Circular, No. 2318, 19 Mar. 1941. 
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become legally binding. It is hoped that contractors generally will take 
safety and welfare measures of the kind indicated in the Order without neces- 
sitating resort to legally binding directions.* 

The departments of the Ministry of Labour dealing with welfare and the 
administration of the Factories Acts, as well as the Industrial Relations De- 
partment, are placed under the control of the Chief Industrial Commissioner, 
Sir Frederick Leggett (former Chairman of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office). He will be assisted by two Industrial Commissioners : 
Mr. R. Lloyd Roberts, whose services have been made available by Imperial 
Chemical Industries, and Mr. J. C. Little, former President of the Amalgam- 
ated Engineering Union, and more recently a director of labour supply at the 
Ministry of Labour.’ 


Hours oF WorK AND Ho.ipays IN GERMANY 
Atr-Rarp DEFENCE WorkK 


An Order dated 12 November 1940, issued by the German Min- 
ister for Air and Commander in Chief of the Air Force (Luft- 
waffe), contains regulations concerning service on air-raid defence 
work, 


Male workers over 18 years of age may be assigned to such service, in 
case of necessity, not more than three times in a month. Where, in the course 
of such service, they have had to work unduly long hours or have been sub- 
jected to physical strain, they must be granted an uninterrupted rest of not 
less than 6 hours on going off duty. Women and young persons between 16 
and 18 years of age may be assigned to such service not more than twice a 
month. They are entitled, on going off duty, to an uninterrupted rest of at 
least 8 hours (10 hours in case of continuous or heavy duty). Children under 
16 years of age and women in charge of children under three years of age 
are entirely exempted. Women in charge of children under 14 years of age 
may be assigned to such service only if satisfactory provision is made for the 
care of their children. Hours of work lost in consequence of these periods of 
uninterrupted rest must be made up as far as possible by working later hours, 
in so far as this is permitted by existing regulations on hours of work. If the 
lost time cannot be made up and the worker consequently fails to earn his 
full wage, he is entitled to payment of his regular wage for the time during 
which he was prevented from working by taking the prescribed rest. The 
competent works air-raid defence organisation is, however, empowered to 
issue other regulations, subject to the approval of the labour inspector, espe- 
cially in cases where workers are assigned to air-raid defence duty for an 
extended period, e.g. a whole week.’ 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN ON MECHANICALLY PROPELLED VEHICLES 


As a result of the shortage of male workers, the employment of 
women on mechanically propelled vehicles in Germany has become 
frequent; and an Order dated 30 October 1940 has been issued 
laying down certain provisions for the purpose of protecting the 
health of the women concerned and safeguarding the interests of 
the public. 


This Order absolutely prohibits the employment of girls under 18 years 
of age on mechanically propelled vehicles belonging to the public transport 
services (including railways) and industrial undertakings, except in cases 
where their employment on such vehicles represents only a relatively negligible 
proportion of their total activity. 

1 Communication to the I.L.O. 


2 The Times, 4 Feb. 1941. 
3 Der Deutsche Volkswirt, 3 Jan. 1941, p. 544-545. 
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The employment of women over 18 years of age is permitted but may not 
exceed 9 hours per day or, in the case of railways, 54 hours per week. Preg- 
nant women may not be employed after the end of the third month of preg- 
nancy. No woman, of whatever age, may be employed as driver of a mechan- 
ically propelled vehicle the live weight of which exceeds one and one-half 
metric tons (2.1 metric tons in the case of electrically propelled trucks with a 
maximum speed of 25 kilometres per hour). The labour inspector, in agree- 
ment with the competent authority for local transport, may, in cases of special 
urgency, permit the employment of women as drivers of trams and trolley 
buses. In such cases their hours of employment may not exceed 8 per day.’ 


Ho.timays witH Pay FoR MarrRIeED WorKING WoMEN 


An Order of 11 December 1940 contains regulations concerning 
the paid leave to be granted to women workers when their husbands 
are on home leave from military duties. 


In the ordinary course, such women shall, at their request, be granted a 
paid leave of 18 working days per year. If their absence from work cannot 
be permitted for so long on account of the necessities of war production, the 
amount of leave may be reduced by the competent labour trustee to 12 days, 
but never to less than the number of days due to a woman under the existing 
collective rules. 

The Order also lays down that accumulated leave for 1940 must, in the 
case of both male and female workers, be granted at the latest by 30 June 1941. 
Pecuniary compensation instead of leave may be permitted only in exceptional 
cases by the competent labour trustee.* 


SUSPENSION OF PuBLIC HoLipays IN ITALY 


A decision adopted by the Italian Council of Ministers on 28 


October 1940 laid down that, owing to the war situation, the great 
national festivals of 28 October (anniversary of the march on 
Rome) and 4 November (Victory Day) were to be regarded as 
working days. 

The Minister of Corporations, in agreement with the Fascist Confederation 
of Industrial Employers and the Fascist Confederation of Industrial Workers, 
decided that persons employed in industry who worked on these two days were 
to be entitled to their normal pay, increased by 50 per cent. in the case of 
those covered by the national collective agreement of 5 April 1937, and by the 
prescribed increment for work on holidays in the case of those covered by 
special branch agreements. These emergency provisions are to be applied to 
the other great national festivals for the duration of the war.* 


PROMOTION IN THE ITALIAN PusBtic SERVICE 


An Act of 28 September 1940 provides that promotion in the 
Italian public service can be granted only to those public adminis- 
trative officials who are members of the National Fascist Party.* 


THE SITUATION IN FRANCE 


AMENDMENT OF FAMILY ALLOWANCE SCHEME 


An Act of 18 November 1940 amended and supplemented the 
Decree of 29 July 19315 concerning the French family and birth 


1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 15 Nov. 1940, Part III, p. 283; Part V, p. 570. 
2 Der Deutsche Volkswirt, 3 Jan. 1941, p. 544. 

3 Il Sole, 25 Dec. 1940. 

* Gazzetta Ufficiale, 7 Nov. 1940, p. 4230. 


5 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX XII, No. 6, 6 Nov. 1939, pp. 154-156; 
International Labour Review: ‘‘Recent Developments in Compulsory Systems of Family Allow- 
ances”, by Claire HoFFNER, Vol. XLI, No. 4, Apr. 1940, pp. 337 et seg. 
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rate. The amendments relate chiefly to the calculation of the wages 
on which allowances are based and the rate of the allowances. 


Determination of Average Wages. 


Two monthly average wages are fixed in each department, one relating to ur- 
ban and the other to rural areas. The first of the two averages is calculated after 
consultation with the local family allowance committee for commerce and industry, 
account being taken for the department as a whole of the wages actually paid to 
adults in commerce and industry and the minimum wage rates laid down in collec- 
tive agreements. The second average is calculated after consultation with the de- 
partmental committee for agricultural family allowances, account being taken 
of the wages actually paid to adults in agriculture, rural commerce, and rural 
handicrafts. 

The departmental averages so calculated are fixed by orders signed by 
the Ministers and Secretaries of State for Industrial Production and Labour, 
Agriculture, and Finance, after consultation in the first case with the Superior 
Family Allowance Board and in the second with the Superior Agricultural 
Family Allowance Board. 

During October in any year the same procedure may be adopted for the 
revision of the departmental averages, for application in the following year. 

For purposes of the application of the averages, the communes (local gov- 
ernment areas) in the department are classified according as they do or do 
not include a centre of population with more than 2,000 inhabitants. Those 
including such centres are classed as urban, and the first of the two averages 
is applied; the rest are classed as rural, and the second of the averages is 
applied. In special cases, when a commune where there is a centre of popula- 
tion with over 2,000 inhabitants nevertheless retains its rural character, it is 
classed with rural communes, and vice versa. An Order was issued on 18 
November 1940 publishing the list of communes classified as urban.’ 


Rate of the Allowance. 


The rate of the family allowance is fixed at 10 per cent. of the average 
monthly wage for the second dependent child, and 20 per cent. for the third 
and each additional child. In other words, the allowance amounts to 10 per 
cent. of the wage for two dependent children, 30 per cent. for three, and in- 
creases by 20 per cent. for each child after the third. 

In the case of workers who are regularly employed by the same employer 
and who work the full weekly hours during which the undertaking is actually 
in operation, the number of daily allowances corresponding to a week’s work 
may not be less than the number of working days in the week. 

As an exceptional measure, in force until 30 January 1941, the additional 
burden imposed on employers by the difference between the full payment of 
the family allowances and the settlement according to the actual hours of work 
could be taken over by the State in accordance with the conditions to be laid 
down in a Decree countersigned by the Ministers and Secretaries of State for 
Industrial Production and Labour, Internal Affairs, and Finance. 

Workers other than those mentioned above are entitled each month to a 
number of daily allowances equal to the quotient of the number of hours 
worked divided by the number of hours in the statutory working day, but not 
exceeding the number of working days in the month in question. 


Allowances for Mothers in the Home. 


The allowances for mothers in the home are paid to wage-earning families 
with at least one dependent child which have only one source of earned in- 
come from the work of the mother or father, or from the work of a parent 





1 Journal officiel, 19 Nov. 1940. p. 5721. 
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or grandparent if he supports the child. It is payable in all the communes 
classified as urban and also in those with a centre of population with over 
2,000 inhabitants which have been classified as rural. The allowance amounts 
to 10 per cent. of the average departmental wage for urban communes. 

Only families in which the children are of French nationality are entitled 
to the allowance. Where there is only one child, it is paid until the child 
reaches the age of five years, and where there are more children it is paid 
until the youngest reaches the age of 14. It may continue to be paid until 
the age of 17 if the mother or wage-earning parent or grandparent re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of the child accepts sole responsibility for such 


maintenance.’ 


Equalisation Funds for Independent Workers. 


The system of equalisation funds for independent workers has also under- 
gone certain changes with a view to facilitating its working. Another Act 
of 18 November 1940 provides for financial facilities for these funds.’ 


COMPENSATION FOR THE TERMINATION OF CONTRACTS OF EMPLOYMENT 


An Act of 27 December 1940 provides that employed persons 
whose contracts of employment were terminated by the employer 
between 10 May 1940 and the date of promulgation of the Act on 
account of the suppression of posts in the undertaking or a reduction 
in its activity are in all cases entitled to compensation in lieu of 
notice, unless their wages are paid in full during the prescribed 
period of notice; the employer cannot plead force majeure. They are 
also entitled to any compensation for dismissal prescribed by collec- 
tive agreements or custom, subject to the limits indicated below. 


Whatever the hours worked in the undertaking, this compensation is to be 
based on the wages paid at 10 May 1940 and will be calculated with reference 
to a working week of 40 hours or such other period of duty as is considered 
equivalent to 40 hours under the regulations in force. 

Certain reductions are made in the rates of compensation. Thus the part 
corresponding to not more than two months’ pay is not reduced; that corre- 
sponding to more than two months’ but not more than six months’ pay is re- 
duced by 25 per cent; that corresponding to more than six months’ but not 
more than twelve months’ pay is reduced by one-third; and that corresponding 
to more than twelve months’ pay is reduced by one-half. 

These provisions apply also to employed persons who, owing to the re- 
duction of the activity of the undertaking, have since 10 May 1940 been placed 
on a waiting list without any express termination of their contract, provided 
that they were not restored to their employment before 31 January 1941. De- 
mobilised persons whom the employer was unable to take back by 31 January 
1941 in the posts they held when called to the colours, or whom he cannot take 
back within one month of the date they apply for reinstatement, are also entitled 
to the above compensation. 

Employed persons whose contracts of employment have been terminated 
owing to the suppression of posts in the undertaking, or a reduction in its 
activity, as specified above, have a right of priority with regard to re-engage- 
ment if the undertaking again takes on workers belonging to the same occu- 
pational category. This right of priority is granted for a period of one year 
from the date of dismissal in the case of workers and two years in that of 
salaried employees. It applies without prejudice to any statutory provisions 
concerning the compulsory employment of certain classes of workers. The 
order of reinstatement will be fixed according to length of service, which for 
this purpose will be increased by one year in respect of the wife if she has 
remained at home since the worker’s discharge, and of each child of under 
16 years of age.* 


1 Tbid., p. 5715 
2 Ibid., p. 5716. 
3 Journal officiel, 31 Dec. 1940, p. 6350. 
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RIGHTS OF EVACUATED WorKERS 


Under an Act of 26 December 1940 workers under contract and 
persons requisitioned for civilian employment or posted to special 
duties who have been evacuated by order are entitled, if they remain 
at the disposal of their employer and were deprived of their wages 
for more than one week during the period between 10 May and 7 
July 1940, to a lump-sum compensation equal to their pay for two 
weeks’ work calculated on the basis of the 40-hour week. In the 
case of salaried employees paid by the month, the compensation will 
be equal to one-half their monthly pay. Where family allowances 
are paid, the amount corresponding to the same period will be added 
to the compensation. 


This compensation is payable by the employer after deduction of any allow- 
ances he may have granted or of the value of any payments made by him in 
kind. If the total of such allowances and payments exceeds the compensation, 
the surplus may be deducted, as the case may be, from the annual holiday pay 
or from the compensation for dismissal for workers employed under contract. 
This provision applied up to 31 November 1941." 


The Right to Holidays with Pay. 


The Act of 26 December 1940 provides also that the regulations contained 
in the Decree of 13 April 1940 concerning holidays with pay* shall remain 
in force subject to the following modifications : 


The holiday pay is in every case to be equal to 1/24 of the total amount 
earned in the undertaking by the worker during the months of employment 
taken into account in calculating his right to a holiday. 

In the case of workers who since 10 May 1940 had an interruption of em- 
ployment lasting for a period at least equal to that of the holiday to which 
they were entitled, the interruption may be deemed to have taken the place of the 
holiday if the departmental labour inspector considers that it was necessary 
for reasons of production. In that case the workers are entitled only to the 
compensation indicated above. Any wages paid during the interruption of their 
employment in excess of the two weeks’ pay referred to above will be deducted 
from the total compensation; any sums advanced by the employer in respect 
of the holiday will likewise be deducted. 

Employed persons who are finally discharged will receive a supplementary 
compensation in respect of their holiday, bringing the total compensation to 
an amount determined in the manner indicated above. 

Persons who remain in their employment may receive a supplementary 
holiday allowance in the same conditions, to be paid before 31 January 1941. 
Those whose work was not interrupted for a longer period than the statutory 
holiday may be laid off for as many days as the number of days’ pay to which 
the supplement is equivalent.’ 


Hours oF WorK IN THE Paris BurLpinc INDUSTRY 


An Order published in the Bulletin Municipal provides that 
weekly hours of work in the building trades, public works, and manu- 
facture of building materials in the Department of the Seine, shall 
not exceed 33 as from 8 January 1941.4 





1 Tbid. 

2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX XIV, No. 7, 13 May 1940, p. 144. 
3 Journal officiel, 31 Dec. 1940, p. 6350. 

4 Depéche Dauphinoise, 3 Jan. 1941. 
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Hours AND WAGES IN SPAIN 


ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE APPLICATION 
OF THE SUNDAY REST 


Administrative regulations for the application of the Act of 13 
July 1940 concerning the Sunday rest’ have now been issued by the 
Minister of Labour in Spain. Its provisions may be summarised as 


follows: 


The weekly rest period of 24 hours may begin at another hour than mid- 
night if the labour inspection authorities consider this necessary for the satis- 
factory working of the undertaking. Where work is carried on without inter- 
ruption, the 24-hour rest period is to begin at the ordinary hour for changing 
shifts. 

Premises in which work covered by the provisions in respect of Sunday 
rest is carried out must be closed on Sundays. 

In theatrical undertakings, circuses, etc., the weekly rest may be granted 
in two periods of 12 hours. If in itinerant undertakings the staff remain un- 
occupied for 24 hours, they are to be considered as having received the statutory 
rest. 

Persons employed in looking after cattle or in watching over agricultural 
undertakings must be given at least two free Sundays per month. If the place 
where they are employed is situated more than five kilometres from the nearest 
town or village, they may be granted one uninterrupted rest period of 48 hours 
instead. 

Workers employed on agricultural work which must be carried out within a 
brief period are to work on Sundays, but must receive by way of compensation 
one day’s paid leave per fortnight or fraction of a fortnight of uninterrupted 
work. 

Undertakings in the following branches of activity are exempted from the 
requirements in respect of the Sunday rest: transportation; telegraph, tele- 
phone, and wireless communications; production, transformation, and distribu- 
tion of electricity ; distribution of water; fishing; work on board ship; bakeries ; 
confectioners’ establishments (until midday); hotels and restaurants; shops 
retailing certain foodstuffs and beverages; the printing and sale of newspapers; 
pharmacies ; undertakers; despatching, loading and unloading goods; industries 
in which the raw material must be dealt with without delay (slaughterhouses, 
salters, ice manufacture, preserving of vegetables and meat products). Special 
provisions are laid down as regards some of the above industries : 


Fishing. Boats may sail on Sunday if it was impossible for fishing to be 
carried on on a weekday or where other special considerations exist. Instead 
of the Sunday rest, workers must be granted 13 full rest days per quarter, 
though these need not be consecutive. 


Work on board ship. In port or in a sheltered harbour the Sunday rest 
must be granted. Where it has been impossible to grant such rest at sea, com- 
pensatory holidays at the rate of 13 days per quarter (which need not be con- 
secutive) must be granted when the vessel is in port. Where the requirements 
of the voyage make it impossible for such leave to be granted, the seamen must 
be granted cash compensation at the ordinary overtime rate. 


Hotels and restaurants. Members of staff employed on Sunday must be 
granted a rest period of 24 hours during the following week. 


__ Fish markets and shops. These may remain open on Sunday from 8 a.m. to 
midday. The workers concerned must be granted a rest of 4 hours on the after- 
noon of a weekday. 


Newspaper undertakings. Work must be interrupted in the editorial office 
and the printing rooms from 7 a.m. on Sunday to 7 a.m. on Monday. The 
sale of newspapers is prohibited from 2 p.m. on Sunday to 2 p.m. on Monday. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 2 — 3, Aug.-Sept. 1940, p. 126. 
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Puolic baths and hairdressing establishments. These may remain open for 
4 hours on Sunday. Members of the staff must be granted one half-day holiday 
in the course of the following week. 


In establishments which remain open on Sunday, employees will be paid 
at the regular rate for the seven days if they are granted a weekly rest; other- 
wise, they will be paid 40 per cent. extra for one day out of the seven. 

Twelve religious festivals and two national festivals—18 July (Labour 
Day) and 12 October (Anniversary of the Discovery of America)—are assimi- 
lated to Sundays. Time lost on one-half of these festivals may be made up on 
subsequent working days at the rate of one hour extra per day. The labour 
delegates are to decide to which festivals this provision is to apply, 
with due regard for local conditions. Workers employed in industries excepted 
from the provisions in respect of the Sunday rest are to work on these festivals 
without any claim either to a compensatory rest period or to overtime paymert' 


A New TIMETABLE FOR NON-INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 


An Order dated 25 November 1940 lays down a new timetab'- 
for work in offices, public services, theatrical undertakings, etc., a= 
from 1 December 1940. The preamble to the Order stated that it was 
necessary to put an end to the abnormal working hours resulting 
from the old habit of nocturnal activity which had been imposed in 
the capital by an idle minority and had subsequently spread to the 
rest of the country. Time-tables must be laid down which, whilst 
benefiting the working population in the first place, would incline the 
population in general to adjust its activities and its life to a more 
normal and more efficient régime. 


All public offices of the State, the provinces, and the municipalities must 
have completed their work by 1.30 p.m. at the latest, after which hour they may 
carry on no official activities. Work which has to be performed in the latter 
part of the day must be completed before 8 p.m. The daily hours of work at 
present in force must be arranged so as to fall within these limits. 

Public services and private undertakings are required, with due regard for 
their particular necessities and the legal provisions by which they are covered, 
to make any necessary changes in their hours of opening and closing to the 
public and the hours of work of their staffs in order to comply with the above 
provisions. 

Public performances must end by midnight at latest. Cafés, bars, dance- 
halls, clubs, etc., must close not later than 1 a.m., and the public must quit them 
not later than that hour. 

The hours at which meals may be served in hotels, boarding-houses, 
educational establishments which provide board, etc., are prescribed, and the 
making of noises audible from outside is forbidden between midnight and 7 a.m. 
in all establishments and private residences. 

A further Order, issued on 18 December 1940, contains special provisions 
for the application of the above rules in establishments, such as banks and 
offices, where work is not interrupted by a midday break. It provides that 
where, in order to comply with the new regulations without reducing the total 
number of hours worked daily, it would be necessary to begin work before 8 
a.m., the establishments shall submit to the competent labour delegates or the 
General Directorate for the branch of activity concerned new time-tables for 
the period October to May, taking into account the requirements of both 
efficiency and the interests of the staff. 

A circular dated 6 December 1940 concerning the application of the new 
regulations to restaurants, boarding-houses, etc., lays down that such establish- 
ments may not serve table d’héte or @ la carte meals after 2.30 p.m. or 9.30 p.m. 
in the case of midday and evening meals respectively. No such undertaking 
may serve food or drink after 1 a.m., the hour at which they must close.’ 


1 Boletin Oficial, 5 Mar. 1941, No. 64. 
2 Boletin Oficial, 26 Nov. 1940, p. 8117; 8 Dec. 1940, p. 8405; 20 Dec. 1940, p. 8714. 
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FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


Increased family allowances, together with marriage loans and 
prizes for large families, are provided for in a Decree of 22 Feb- 


ruary 1941. 
The new rates of family allowances, 100 ver cent. higher than those set 
by the Act of 18 July 1938', are as follows: 


Rate of allowance 








Number of In respect of In respect of 
children monthly wage daily wage 
ws pesetas pesetas 
2 1.20 
3 45 1.80 
4 60 2.40 
5 80 3.20 
6 100 4.00 
7 120 4.80 
8 150 6.00 
9 180 7.20 
10 210 8.40 
11 250 10.00 
12 290 11.60 





The monthly allowance is increased by a further 50 pesetas for each child 
after the twelfth, and the daily allowance is increased proportionately. 

Each family will receive a lump sum equal to half the total allowances 
paid since the introduction of the scheme until 31 March 1941. 

A system of marriage loans has been introduced. These loans are repayable 
without interest in monthly instalments at the rate of 1 per cent a month. The 
amount to be repaid is reduced at the birth of each child. The marriage loan is 
fixed at 2,500 pesetas, which is increased to 5,000 pesetas in the case of an 
insured woman worker who undertakes to give up her employment and to re- 
frain from entering employment as long as her husband is not unemployed or 
incapable of work. 

Every year provincial prizes amounting to 1,000 pesetas, and a national 
prize of 5,000 pesetas, will be granted to the families which have had 
the largest number of children, and prizes to the same amount to the families 
which have the largest number of living children.* 


DECLINE IN Hours or ACTUAL WorRK IN SWEDEN 


The Swedish Social Board has published the results of an enquiry 
into the hours worked during the week 17 to 23 November 1940, 
as compared with the results of a similar enquiry made in 1937. 
They show a reduction in average weekly hours in industry from 
47.2 to 46.6. The proportion of workers laid off or on short time 
has risen from one in twenty to one in seven. Leaving out of account 
the changes due to the closing down of old and the opening of new 
undertakings, the number of workers employed declined by 4 per 
cent. and the hours worked per worker by 2 per cent.® 


; 1Cf. Claire HorFNER: “Recent Developments in Compulsory Systems of Family Allowances”’, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. XLI, No. 4, Apr. 1940, p. 346. 

2 Boletin Oficial, No. 66, 7 Mar. 1941, p. 1627. 

* Sociala Meddelanden, Feb. 1941. 
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EXTENSION or Paip HoLipays IN BULGARIA 


By a Bulgarian Act of 21 December 1940 the following provi- 
sions on holidays with pay have been substituted for those pre- 
viously contained in the Act of 5 September 1936 concerning con- 
tracts of employment.’ 


If an employee has worked for one and the same employer for one full 
year (previously two full years), whether continuously or not, he will be 
entitled to not less than fourteen days’, (previously seven days’) annual leave 
with pay. In the case of handicraft undertakings employing not more thau 
three persons, the statutory minimum remains seven days. If the employee 
is dismissed during the three months preceding the expiration of the period 
which would entitle him to a paid holiday, he must be paid compensation at 
the rate of one day’s remuneration for each month of work performed. 

The holiday is granted at the request of the employee concerned or of 
his employer. In the former case the employer is required to grant the holiday 
within twenty days of the date of the request, except in cases where the time 
chosen by the employee for his holiday coincides with a rush period or where 
20 per cent. (formerly 5 per cent.) of the employees are already absent on leave. 
The paid holiday must however be granted before the end of the year to all 
employees entitled thereto. In undertakings employing more than ten workers, 
the respective dates at which the paid holiday is to be taken are decided by 
the Labour Inspectorate, after consultation with the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations concerned. If in a particular undertaking more than half the 
workers are absent on paid leave, the employer may require the whole of his 
staff to take leave at the same time.’ 


A ComPpuLsory WEEKLY REsT IN [IRAN 


An Order has been issued by the Minister of the Interior of 
Iran establishing a compulsory weekly rest-day. It provides that, 
as a general rule, commercial and industrial undertakings and un- 
dertakings in all other branches of activity throughout the country 
shall be closed on Fridays. Bakeries, butchers’ shops, and shops supply- 
ing foodstuffs in current consumption are exempted. Restaurants, 
printing works, public baths, hotels and inns, cafés, and garages, may 
be closed only for reasons approved as valid by the competent auth- 
ority. Barbers’ shops must remain open on the morning of Fridays 
and may also continue working during the afternoon. Pharmacies 
may remain open or closed according to a system of rotation pre- 
scribed by the municipal authorities.* 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN CHINESE GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS 


The Chinese National Government (Chungking) promulgated 
and brought into force on 20 December 1940 provisional measures 
concerning personnel administration in various Government bodies. 
The main features of these measures are summarised below. 





1Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX, No. 2, 12 Oct. 1936, p. 45. 
2 Drjaven Vestnik, 21 Dec. 1940, No. 289. 
* Kushesh, Teheran, 8 Bahman, 1319 (28 January 1941). 
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All Government bodies must set up a service or appoint a special 
officer, according to the scale of their activities, to take charge of personnel 
administration, provided that this does not involve an increase of staff or ot 
expenditure. Such officer or service is to be responsible for matters concerning : 


(1) Submission to the Ministry of Personnel, for purposes of review and 
grading, of a list of the staff of the Government body concerned and 
its subsidiary sections; 

(2) Appointments and dismissals, transfers, promotion and demotion, 
examination of merits, rewards and punishments, and other matters concerning 
personnel administration ; 

(3) Training and supplementary education for members of the staff ; 
. Pensions and indemnities and the general welfare of members of 
the staff ; 

(5) Proposals concerning personnel administration in the government 
body and its subsidiary sections; 

(6) Investigations into, and compilation of, statistics concerning staff 
questions ; 

(7) Execution of instructions received from the Ministry of Personnel. 


Each Government body must submit a monthly report on personne! 
administration to the Ministry of Personnel for investigation and approval.’ 


THE WorRK oF WOMEN LABOUR INSPECTORS IN CHILE 


The application of Act No. 6528 of 3 February 1940, by which 
the services of the Ministry of Labour were reorganised in Chile, 
has made it possible to employ in the Labour Inspection Service 
a larger number of women inspectors to supervise the employment 
of women and young persons and home work with a view to the 
strict enforcement of protective legislation. Women inspectors have 
been appointed in a number of provincial inspection services where 
they had not hitherto been employed, and the number already em- 
ployed in the Provinces of Santiago and Valparaiso has been in- 
creased. 

A circular issued by the Inspector General of Labour (No. 6427, 
dated 22 June 1940) to provincial labour inspectors indicates the 
work to be performed by the women inspectors. 


It states that now that a section for the employment of women and young 
persons and home work is being organised in the General Directorate of 
Labour under the Inspection Department, to be responsible for directing the 
work of the women inspectors, it is necessary that the provincial inspectors 
should see to it that the women inspectors subordinate to them are engaged 
on suitable work and primarily on supervising the observance of those provi- 
sions of the Labour Code which deal with the employment of children, young 
persons, and women, home work, domestic service, and the protection of 
working mothers. 

The chief task of women inspectors should be to visit and inspect establish- 
ments employing not less than 20 women workers. Where the majority of 
persons employed in such establishments are women, the woman inspector 
should carry out a complete inspection, covering the employment of male 
workers as well as that of women and young persons. Otherwise, the woman 
inspector will merely supervise the employment of women and young persons, 
and the male district inspector will supervise the employment of adult males; 
the two inspections together will constitute one “complete and thorough 
inspection for the purposes of inspection statistics.” 

Without prejudice to the performance of this essential task, women in- 
spectors will be expected to assist in the supervision of the employment of 





1 Shun¥Pao, 21 Dec. 1940. 
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domestic workers and of the application of legal provisions concerning the 
Sunday rest and the uniform closing of commercial establishments. Further, 
they will be required to carry out regular enquiries into the conditions of 
work of women and young persons and home work, with a view to supplying 
the administrative authorities of each province with information that will 
enable them to compile the statistics needed by the National Labour Depart- 
ment and the International Labour Office. 

In order not to hinder them from fully carrying out the tasks allotted 
to them by the General Inspectorate of Labour, women inspectors may not be 
employed in office work except in urgent cases of absolute necessity and on 
condition that the administrative work entrusted to them does not hinder them 
in the performance of their essential task, which is that of inspection.’ 


REGULATION OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF Domestic SERVANTS 
IN BRAZIL’ 


The employment of domestic servants in Brazil has been reg- 
ulated by Legislative Decree No. 3078, of 27 February 1941, which 
requires every person throughout the country who is employed in 
domestic service to hold a work book. 


In order to procure the work book, a domestic servant must produce a 
certificate of identity, a police certificate of good conduct, and a vaccination 
certificate and birth certificate. All these certificates, with the exception of 
the identity certificate, must be renewed every two years except where the 
employee continues in the employment of the same employer. 

A contract of employment for domestic work may be terminated by the 
mere expression of the wish of one of the contracting parties. After six 
months of employment in the exclusive service of a particular employer eight 
days’ notice in advance must be given, in default of which the party terminating 
the contract must pay compensation equivalent to eight days’ wages. 

The employee must enter a receipt for his wages in his work book, which 
is to constitute evidence for the purpose of claims for unpaid wages. Notice 
in advance to terminate the contract is also to be entered in the work book 
and countersigned by the other party. The employer must enter in the work 
book the date on which the employment begins, the nature of the employment, 
and the agreed wages. These entries must be dated and signed by the con- 
tracting parties. On the termination of the contract the employer must make 
the relevant entry in the work book. If the person concerned is unable to 
read or write, the necessary entries must be made by a third party at his 
request. 

The duties of the employer are defined as being: (a) to treat the employee 
considerately and to respect his honour and person; (b) to pay the agreed 
wages punctually; and (¢c) to ensure for the employee board and lodging 
under hygienic conditions, where board and lodging are to be supplied by 
the employer. 

The duties of the employee are defined as being: (a) to obey, and treat 
with proper respect, the employer, the members of his family, and persons 
who live permanently or temporarily in his household; (b) to behave with 
courtesy towards persons who avail themselves of his services; (c) to perform 
his duties diligently and conscientiously; (d) to pay compensation for damage 
caused solely by his negligence or fault; and (¢) to safeguard the interests 
of the employer. 

If the employer fails to comply with his duties thus defined, the employee is 
entitled to terminate the contract forthwith and the employer must pay him 
compensation equivalent to eight days’ wages; whilst if the employee fails 
to fulfil his statutory duties, the employer is entitled to dismiss him forthwith 
without notice. 

Penalties are prescribed for cases where a person mislays a work book 
and cannot give a satisfactory explanation of its loss, or renders useless or 


1 Revista del Trabajo, Aug. 1940, p. 21. 
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removes any pages from it, or commits any other act with the intention of 
practising fraud or altering the evidence of identity of the employee. The 
inspection authorities of the Ministry of Labour, Industry and Commerce or, 
in default thereof, the police authorities are to be responsible for supervising 
the application of the Decree. 

The Ministry of Labour, Industry and Commerce is to institute the 
necessary investigations with a view to the establishment of a system of social 
insurance for domestic employees, and for this purpose is empowered to issue 
the instructions necessary for the incorporation of such a system in any one 
of the existing retirement and survivors’ pensions institutions or to draw up 
a Bill providing for the institution of a new insurance system for the purpose.’ 


A CHARTER FOR WORKERS IN THE RICE-FIELDS IN URUGUAY 


A Uruguayan Act of 20 December 1940 lays down rules governing 
employment in the rice-fields and prescribes certain living condi- 
tions for the workers concerned. 


Hours of work in the rice-fields are to be 8 per day, divided into two 
periods of 4 hours each, with an interval of not less than one hour between 
these periods. 

The minimum wage of permanent and casual or temporary wage-earning 
employees, whether employed by the day or at piece rates, is fixed at 1.50 pesos 
per day.” Wages may be paid fortnightly. 

If workers in the rice-fields are compelled to travel more than 1,500 
metres to the workplace, free transport must be provided for them by the 
undertaking. In the event of dismissal, the undertakings must supply em- 
ployees or members of their families with the necessary means of transport 
as far as a place where cheap public transport is available. 

The rice-fields must maintain a first-aid post with the items prescribed 
by the Ministry of Public Health for the protection of the health of employees 
and their families, and also containing the medicaments indispensable for the 
treatment of diseases endemic in the locality or caused by industrial accidents. 
The undertaking must also provide a medical service with a resident medical 
practitioner or nurse, who must visit the undertaking at least once a week. 

Employees who work in muddy ground or irrigated fields must wear 
waterproof boots of rubber or leather. The undertaking must supply each 
worker with a pair of such boots for his individual use free of charge and 
by way of loan. Such boots are exempt from import duties. 

In all rice-growing undertakings persons supplying provisions must be 
allowed free access during the day to the place where the workers’ dwellings 
are situated. The sale of alcoholic beverages within such undertakings is 
prohibited. 

Permanent and temporary wage-earning and salaried employees must be 
supplied with hygienic dwellings. Not more than eight persons may live in 
any one dwelling. The cubic space per person may in no case be less than 
17 cubic metres. The dwellings may take the form of individual dwellings 
or dormitories; they must be well ventilated and lighted; the roof must be 
made of tiles, zinc or wattle and the walls must be of brick or clay, plastered 
and whitewashed internally, with well-fitting, planed and painted wall-boards. 
The floor must be made of wood, mosaic, or of some other material which 
can be properly washed. Windows must have a surface area of not less than 
one square metre. The competent authority is to close any dwellings which 
fail to satisfy these conditions. The term of notice to quit the dwelling is 
fixed at 60 days for permanent wage-earning employees with families. 

The undertakings must provide a general bath-house for hot and cold 
showers, with separate sections for men and women and provided with sanitary 
accommodation and washbasins, the entrances to the men’s and women’s sec- 
tions being separate. These bath houses must remain open for use permanently. 
The undertakings must also provide wholesome drinking water. The under- 
takings must set apart pasture land and provide ground near the dwelling 


1 Diario Oficial, 1 Mar. 1941, p. 3731. 
? The Uruguayan peso was quoted at 40.75 U.S. cents on 29 April 1941 (par value 65.83 cents). 
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houses for milch animals for those of their permanent wage-earning and salaried 
employees who have families. 

At least one school for children and adults must be provided in each rice- 
field at State expense where the number of persons requiring education 
renders this necessary. 

The National Labour Institute and the services attached to it are em- 
powered to impose fines for breaches of the provsions of the Act.’ 


WAGE PROTECTION AND HoLipAys WITH Pay IN THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Tue PAYMENT OF WAGES IN AGRICULTURAL UNDERTAKINGS 


Previous legislation in the Dominican Republic respecting the 
payment of wages and salaries in agricultural undertakings has been 
replaced by Act No. 413, dated 24 February 1941, under which 
wages, salaries, and remuneration for jobs or contracts in agricul- 
tural undertakings, and in industrial undertakings connected with 
agriculture, must always be paid in cash in legal currency-at in- 
tervals not exceeding fourteen days. 


Employers or their representatives who make advances of any kind to 
their employees between the dates fixed for the payment of wages, or who 
procure such advances for them, are entitled, under their own responsibility, 
to issue for this purpose coupons, cards, certificates or other vouchers, pro- 
vided: (a) that such coupons etc., are payable to the bearer and must be paid 
by the employers in cash through their representatives or pay offices, or in 
the form of goods supplied by their establishments, at the free choice of the 
bearer, it being understood in the former case that the payments will be made 
on the days fixed for the normal payment of wages; (b) that such coupons, 
etc., are not issued for payment at a fixed date but may be presented at any 
time in the manner specified under (a) above; and (c) that the total value 
of the coupons etc., issued to a single worker in a period of fourteen days 
does not exceed 60 per cent. of the payments due to him in the said period.* 


Hoiipays wWitH Pay For SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


Act No. 427, dated 17 March 1941, lays down that salaried 
employees in commercial establishments and in undertakings of all 
kinds established in the Republic shall be entitled to a fortnight’s 
holiday with pay each year, provided that they have been employed 
without interruption for more than a year in the establishment or 
undertaking concerned, are engaged in specific work in the offices. 
establishments or workshops, and are in receipt of a salary paid 
weekly, fortnightly, monthly or at other fixed intervals. The annual 
holiday must not be refused, suspended or reduced on the ground 
of absence on account of duly certified sickness. 

The heads of establishments or undertakings or their representatives must 
make arrangements to enable the salaried employees in their service to take 
the holidays due to them in the order deemed most suitable in order to avoid 
interfering with the efficient and normal working of the establishment or under- 
taking. At the end of each calendar quarter, heads of undertakings etc., must 
draw up lists of the employees who will take their holidays in the next 
following quarter. A copy of this list must be posted up in a conspicuous 
place at the head office of the establishment or undertaking in question for 
the purpose of inspection by the authorities. During the first three quarters 
of the year the list may be altered if necessary, provided that the employees 





' Diario Oficial, 17 Jan. 1940, p. 71A. 
2 Gaceta Oficial, 26 Feb. 1941, p. 7. 
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whose names have been removed from the list are granted their holiday in 
the next following quarter. At the beginning of his holiday, each salaried 
employee must put his signature opposite his name on the list, and this 
signature constitutes evidence that the holiday due to him was actually granted. 

If a salaried employee entitled to an annual holiday is not granted it 
in one or other quarter of the year despite his having applied in writing for 
it, he is entitled to compensation equal to one month’s salary in addition to 
his regular salary. This right is forfeited if it can be proved that the employee 
wilfully refrained from claiming his holiday for the express purpose of obtain- 
ing compensation. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Labour is made responsible 
for supervising the application of the Act.’ 


WacGeE ENQUIRY IN THE GAMBIA 


The Government of the West African territory of the Gambia 
has appointed a commissioner to enquire into the wages of work- 
men engaged in manual labour in the colony and protectorate.? 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION AMENDMENT IN URUGUAY 


Workmen’s compensation was introduced in Uruguay by Act 
No. 7309 of 26 November 1920. There have been several amend- 
ments extending the scope of the Act. A consolidated text of the 
Act incorporating fresh and important amendments was promul- 
gated on 28 February 1941. The new amendments principally in- 
crease the rates of compensation, but also bring the Act into closer 
harmony with the Workmen’s Compensation (Accidents) Conven- 
tion, 1925, and the Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational Dis- 
eases) Convention, 1925, both of which have been ratified by 
Uruguay. An outline of the provisions henceforth in force is given 
below. 


Scope. 


The right to compensation is conferred on all persons, including unpaid 
apprentices, employed in industry, commerce, and agriculture and on domestic 
servants. 


Risks Covered. 


The employer is liable in respect of accidents arising out of or in the 
course of employment. 

He is also liable in respect of diseases which have been declared to he 
occupational. The Act of 11 January 1934 declared lead and mercury poisoning 
to be occupational diseases, and many others were added by a Decree of 
August 1939. 


Compensation. 


Medical aid. The employer is required to provide medical, surgical, and 
pharmaceutical aid, to supply and renew appliances necessary for the success 
of the treatment and for relieving the effects of the injury, and to pay the 
cost ‘of transport to the place of treatment. 

1 Gaceta Oficial, 19 Mar. 1941, p. 5. 

2 Gambia Government Gazette, 10 Jan. 1941. 
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Basic wage. Pensions are based on the wage which the worker earned 
during the last year of his employment in the undertaking where the accident 
occurred, provided that he worked for at least 300 days in that year; in other 
cases they are based on his average wage for the time during which he worked 
in the undertaking. There are special provisions to cover the cases of seasonal 
workers, piece workers, and apprentices. The basic wage is subject to a 
minimum limit of 520 pesos and a maximum limit of 1440 pesos a year. 

Temporary incapacity. There is no waiting period. An allowance of 50 
per cent. of the prevous daily wage is payable, during seven days a week, from 
the day after that of the accident. From the thirtieth day, the rate is increased 
to 66% per cent. The allowance continues until recovery is complete or the 
injury is consolidated. 

Permanent incapacity. Where incapacity is present in the degree of 10 
per cent. or more, a pension is granted equal to the reduction in the basic 
wage less 15 per cent. thereof; the pension however, cannot be less than 50 
per cent. of the reduction of the integral basic wage (this lower limit operates 
in cases where the reduction is less than 30 per cent.). Where the injured 
person cannot live without attendance and care, the pension is increased to 
100 per cent. of his basic wage. 

Death. The employer is liable for funeral expenses not exceeding 50 
pesos. Survivors are entitled to pensions not exceeding 66% per cent. of 
the basic wage in the aggregate. 


Insurance. 


Employers are not obliged to insure, but certain privileges are granted 
to employers who de so. The only insurance institution recognised by the 
Act is the State Insurance Bank. Insurance with the Bank relieves the em- 
ployer of all liability, and his only duty is to report the accident to the Bank, 
which then takes charge of the case. 

Uninsured employers who become liable to pay a pension must deposit 
its capital value immediately with the Bank. 


Procedure. 


The State Insurance Bank has agents in all parts of the country, who 
handle claims from workers whose employers are insured. Claims may be 
settled by agreement with the approval of an official of the National Labour 
Office if the accident occurs in Montevideo, or of State procurators if it occurs 
elsewhere. Disputed claims are settled by the courts, the worker’s case being 
defended by the officials just mentioned. Where the employer is not insured, 
the procedure is similar, except that the accident is reported to the justice 
of the peace, who collects the evidence.’ 


SICKNESS INSURANCE RECOMMENDED FOR BRAZIL 


At the Second Regional Conference on Tuberculosis held in Rio 
de Janeiro, 12-15 March 1941, one of the items on the agenda was 
the place of social insurance in the campaign against tuberculosis 
in Brazil. An important paper on this question was read by Dr. 
R. A. Metall, and an appeal in the following terms was addressed 
by the Conference to the Minister of Labour. 


Whereas a campaign against tuberculosis and the social diseases is urgently 
necessary in the interest of the health of the public generally, and the protec- 
tion of the working class, which is especially exposed to sécial diseases, is 
not only a humanitarian and Christian obligation for the modern State but 
also a duty commanded by its own interests ; 

Whereas social insurance is the best means of affording protection to 
the workers, and is also conducive to wealth, progress, and civilisation ; 





! Diario Oficial, 17,Mar. 1941, p. 330A. 
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Whereas sickness and maternity insurance implies preventive medicine 
on a vast scale, and makes a large contribution to the great problem of 
sanitation ; 

Whereas the campaign against tuberculosis, one of the worst plagues, 
cannot be instituted effectively without a parallel campaign against the other 
social diseases, such as syphilis ; 

Whereas the most rational and efficacious protection of the economically 
weak classes against social risks is afforded by compulsory social insurance, 
and the important achievements of the last ten years in this field should be 
completed by a scheme of sickness and maternity insurance; 

Whereas the experience of foreign countries and notably of a growing 
number of South American nations proves incontestably that sickness insurance 
contributes decisively to the improvement of the health equipment and the 
public health of a country; 

The Second Regional Conference on Tuberculosis addresses a pressing 
appeal to the Government of the “Estado Novo”, as a promoter of modern 
legislation on social welfare, to take measures without delay with a view 
to the early introduction of sickness and maternity insurance, and to appoint 
an organising committee, consisting of experts on social insurance, doctors, 
lawyers, actuaries and economists, to proceed at once with the drafting of a 


plan for sickness and maternity insurance.’ 


Oxtp-AGE ALLOWANCES IN FRANCE 


An Act of 15 March 1941 has introduced a system of non- 
contributory old-age allowances for workers in France. The allow- 
ances, which will be granted at a flat rate, will be paid at the age 
of 60 years to necessitous persons who are recognised as incapable 
of work, and at the age of 65 years to workers who are still fit for 


work but have ceased all paid employment. 


The new Act supplements and extends the system of contributory old age 
pensions at the age of 60 years established by the Social Insurance Act of 
1930 for workers in industry and commerce on the one hand and agricultural 
workers on the other. Persons already in receipt of a social insurance pension 
will continue to be paid the pension between the ages of 60 and 65. At 65 years 
they may change over to the allowance under the new Act if this is more 
favourable to them; at the present rates, it will be so in the great majority of 


cases for about ten years to come. 
The main provisions of the new Act are as follows. 


Conditions for Grant of the Allowance. 


An applicant for an allowance at the age of 60 years must be in necessitous 
circumstances and have ceased employment in his trade. In addition, his 
physical condition must be such that he cannot be rehabilitated for a similar 
trade, for which purpose he must undergo examination by a regional medical 
committee. This means that in practice the conditions for obtaining the allow- 
ance between the ages of 60 and 65 years are unfitness for work and necessitous 
circumstances. 

At the age of 65 years workers who are still capable of employment in 
which they can earn a normal remuneration are entitled to the allowance, 
provided that they undertake not to engage in remunerated employment and 
that they can show that they have had five years of paid work between the 
ages of 50 and 65. In addition, the allowance is paid only if the applicant's 
resources including the allowance do not exceed 9,000 francs a year in the 
case of single workers and 11,000 francs in the case of married workers. 

Workers in agriculture and small farmers are entitled to allowances in 
the same way as workers in industry and commerce, but they can continue 
their employment, there being no unemployment in the countryside. 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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The object of the condition that applicants for the allowance shall give 
up all employment in industry and commerce is to relieve unemployment in 
certain economic sectors by removing from the employment market the workers 
who are too old or unfit for work. 


Rate of the Allowance. 


The allowance is fixed at 3,600 francs a year throughout France, except 
in the Paris district, where it is increased to 5,200 francs subject to certain 
conditions. A married man receives a supplement of 1,800 francs a year if 
his wife engages in paid work, and otherwise 1,000 francs. A woman who 
has had five children receives a supplement of 500 francs. 

In order to encourage the back-to-the-land movement and to relieve 
congestion in urban centres, the higher rate of 5,200 francs will be paid to 
persons living in Paris or its suburbs only for one year. If they continue 
to live in Paris, the allowance will be reduced to 3,600 francs in subsequent 
years; but if they move to a locality with a population of under 2,000, they 
will continue to receive the allowance at the higher rate. 

For the same purpose of relieving congestion in towns, workers who 
move from a town with a population of over 50,000 to a rural district can 
claim repayment of part of their removal expenses and are given facilities 
for acquiring a house or a small plot of land. 


Co-ordination of Old-Age Allowances with Old-Age Pensions. 


Under the Social Insurance Act of 1930 the old-age pensions granted at 
the age of 60 years are constituted by the accumulation in an individual 
capital account of a specified fraction of the insurance contribution for each 
insured person. This fraction is fixed at 2 per cent. of the basic wage for 
insured persons under 30 years and 3.6 per cent. of the basic wage for those 
of 30 years and over. In the case of persons engaged in agriculture, the 
fraction accumulated in the individual accounts is always 2 per cent. of wages, 
the additional 1.6 per cent. for insured persons of 30 years or over being 
paid by the State. 

In normal circumstances any person who at the age of 60 years can show 
that he has paid not less than thirty years’ contributions is entitled to an 
old-age pension equal to not less than 40 per cent. of the average of all the 
wages on which the contributions paid were calculated. Insured persons 
who were under 30 pears of age in 1940 are covered by the provisions of 
the so-called transition period; that is to say, all persons insured in this period 
who since 1930 have had not less than 60 francs deducted from their wages 
by way of annual contribution are entitled to a pension, which may not be 
less than as many thirtieths of the normal pension as the number of their 
contribution-years; in any case the final amount may not be less than 600 
francs. This absolute minimum of 600 francs is also guaranteed in the case 
of insured persons in agriculture. 

The new system of allowances does not affect the insurance pensions 
resulting from the accumulation of contributions in individual accounts. The 
cost of the allowances is met out of contributions deducted from the wages 
of insured persons, but the applicant need not prove any previous contribution 
period. 

Persons who have made contributions under the social insurance scheme 
receive special supplements to the allowance at the rate of 1/10 of the pay- 
ments made.’ 


CO-OPERATION 


DISSOLUTION OF CO-OPERATIVE ORGANISATIONS IN GERMANY 
A German Order of 18 February 1941, issued by the Minister 

of National Economy in agreement with the Head of the German 
1 Le Petit Dauphinois, 15 Mar. 1941; Le Figaro, 16 Mar. 1941. 
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Labour Front, provided for the dissolution of the German Federa- 
tion of Consumers’ Co-operative Societies and its Wholesale Society, 
the Austrian Federation of Consumers’ Co-operative Societies and 
its Wholesale Society, and the societies and other co-operative 
institutions which were or should have been affiliated to them. 


This decision, which forms an integral part of the war economy measures, 
immediately put an end to the competition of the co-operative organisations 
of which private trade complained. Another reason for the measure lay in 
the idea that the improvement of the conditions of life of the low-income 
classes is the business of the National-Socialist State and not of associations 
of private persons. The decision has given effect to intentions which have 
always been expressed by the National-Socialist Party, even before it came 
to power. The first step towards carrying out those intentions was an Act 
of May 1935, which led to the closing down of a considerable number of 
consumers’ co-operative societies, including some of the most important. By 
degrees the application of the Act was slowed down owing to the important 
part played by the consumers’ co-operatives in many large towns and industrial 
areas with regard to the organisation of food supply, and also out of conside- 
ration for the savings which workers and other low-income sections of the 
population had accumulated in the societies. For these reasons the process 
of winding up the societies had come to a complete stop by the time the war 
broke out. 

The Order of 18 February 1941 abolished the consumers’ co-operative 
societies as such, and thereby suppressed the 1,100 societies of this kind which 
still existed in Germany and Austria. The powers of the general meetings 
of the societies were transferred to a commissioner designated by the Minister 
of National Economy on the recommendation of the Head of the Labour 
Front. The commissioner has authority to amend the rules of the consumers’ 
societies and their federations. 

On the other hand, the undertakings belonging to the consumers’ societies 
(some 11,300 distribution centres, their productive undertakings, and the 
factories and plants of the wholesale societies) have not been liquidated. The 
property of the dissolved societies has been handed over to the German Labour 
Front, which is to refund the share capital and savings deposits of members. 
The distribution centres and other undertakings of the consumers’ societics 
will be used as model undertakings for the training of small traders, and will 
ultimately be placed at the disposal of independent retail traders and, after 
the war, more especially of ex-service men capable of managing them. 

The Order applies also to the areas incorporated with Germany in the 
East. Its application is entrusted to the German Labour Front. 









































WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


SoutH AFRICAN LABOUR AND THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
oF TRADE UNIONS 


The South African Trades and Labour Council and the Cape 
Federation of Labour Unions, acting through their National Joint 
Committee, have applied for affiliation to the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. The combined membership of the two organ- 
isations numbers 50,000. The Secretary of the South African 
Trades and Labour Council, Mr. de Vries, in transmitting the una- 
nimous resolution of the South African movement to the I.F.T.U., 
wrote: 













1 Reichsgesetzblatt, 28 Feb. 1941; Der Deutsche Volkswirt, 7 Mar. 1941; Wirtschaftsdienst, 7 b 
1941; Die Deutsche Volkswirtschaft, No. 6, 1941. ee ee 
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This decision will serve to show that we fully realise the necessity of 
assisting our comrades in these Democracies who are fighting and working so 
valiantly to retain their identity and freedom. The South African trade unionist 
realizes what Nazism means, and the fate that awaits him should Germany 
get the upper hand.” 


THe TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN MExIco 


The National Committee of the Mexican Confederation of 
Workers (C.T.M.—Confederacién de Trabajadores de Mexico) has 
issued a circular to all the organisations affiliated to the Confeder- 
ation, reproducing a declaration adopted by the Committee on 18 
March 1941, and has requested the organisations to read the circular 
at their meetings in order that all the workers belonging to the 
Confederation may become acquainted with the declaration and sup- 
port it by their attitude. 


Among other things, the declaration denounces the forces in Mexico which 
“in actual fact are serving the interests of the fascist Axis Powers, which 
desire to take advantage of Mexico as a springboard for their struggle against 
the United States”, and asserts that “now more than ever before the sover- 
eignty of the country should be based on good relations of mutual respect with 
every nation, and in particular with the United States of America”. 

The Confederation proposes that all the organisations should “suspend the 
bonds of friendship and revolutionary ideology which they maintain with 
European institutions, and should maintain and strengthen solely the links of 
the Mexican organisations and people with the peoples and workers’ organisa- 
tions of the American continent, which all possess the will to peace aud 


authentic democracy”.” 


A New Central Organisation in the Federal District. 


A congress of four trade union organisations of different orientation which 
have hitherto existed in the Federal District of Mexico, which was held under 
the auspices of the Mexican Confederation of Workers, decided on 29 March 
1941 to amalgamate these four organisations into a single centre, to be known 
as the Federation of Workers of the Federal District (Federacién de Traba- 
jadores del Distrito Federal). The new Federation accepts the platform of 
the C.T.M: 


NATIONAL Group oF GERMAN TRADE UNIONISTS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


The German trade unionists in London have transformed the 
group which has hitherto existed under the name of “London repre- 
sentatives of the free German trade unions of manual, non-manual 
and administrative workers” into a national group, which will be 
known henceforth as the National Group of German Trade Union- 
ists in Great Britain. This group has published the first number of 
a trade union journal under the title Die Arbeit. Gewerkschafts- 
Zeitung. The manifesto published in the first issue, dated 15 March 
1941, reads as follows: 

In the present journal, we give German trade union exiles in this country 
for the first time an organ of their own. As its name indicates, it is not some- 
thing new, but the resumption and continuance of an old tradition. We owe the 


realisation of this long-desired long-cherished wish primarily to the active help 
and support of the International Federation of Trade Unions. In spite of the 
1 Bulletin of the International Federation of Trade Unions, 15 Mar. 1941. 
2F.R.0.C. Yunque, 30 Mar. 1941. 
* El Popular, 29 Mar. 1941. 
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heavy blows which it has sustained (and through it the whole international 
trade union movement) through the collapse of France, and the enslavement 
of the little neutral countries, its stability is not in doubt, and its fighting 
strength is unbroken. In the face of Nazi and Fascist boasting, the publica- 
tion of our journal at this moment is the clearest token of the living power of 
international solidarity and of the unshakable resolve of all workers to carry 
on the fight which has been forced upon them, until the Nazi dictatorship and 
all the forces which have allied themselves to it are finally defeated. German 
trade unionists who have been driven into exile by the Nazi Terror and the 
Gestapo—and in the spirit at one with their friends in Germany—will play their 
part for the reconstruction of a free, democratic Europe, alongside their British 
comrades and in close collaboration with their colleagues in and from all parts 
of the world. This journal will be a true mirror of their activity and of the 
aim which they have set before them. We hope that its life will be a short 
one, and that when it ceases publication here a better Germany will be born. 


In a letter published in this first number, Sir Walter Citrine says: 


. .. Many of you, in industry or in military units, are playing a valuable 
part in the preparation of the weapon which is to defeat Nazism. Others of 
you are training to make your proper contribution. For others, opportunities 
will arise. I know that through all the fluctuating fortunes of war, your en- 
thusiasm, your courage, and your determination will never falter. 

We shall, and we must, win, and I confidently look forward to the day 
when delegates of the reinstated Trade Union Movement will attend the first 
peacetime I.F.T.U. Congress. 

A heavy responsibility devolves upon you, but I know you will accept it 
gladly, remembering the millions of your fellow countrymen who are waiting 
to be freed of their chains. 


Mr. Hans Gottfurcht is the Chairman of the National Group, 
which has its offices at 26 Exeter Road, London, N.W.2. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


The Congress of the trade union movements of the Northern 
European countries which was to have been held at Copenhagen on 
12 March 1941, did not take place, the German authorities having 
refused to grant visas to the members of the Swedish and Finnish 


delegations. 
* * * 








STATISTICS 


Wages 


According to the plan recently adopted for the publication at 
quarterly intervals in the Review of the statistics on labour conditions 
in different countries, the statistics of the general level of wages are 
given in this issue; the table groups together the most comparable 
data in three sections, namely: 


(1) Hourly rates or earnings; 
(2) Normal weekly rates ; 
(3) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics 1940 


(table XIV). 


For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January 1941 issue of the Review: Statistics, Explana- 
tory Notes, pp. 111-120. 


The cost-of-living statistics used for calculating the real wage 
indexes were published in the April issue of the Review and will 
appear again in the July issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “provisional figures”. 

The sign © signifies: “covering men only”. 

The sign © signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “economic group represented by a few branches only”. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indexes (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 

Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations. (See the January 
issue of the Review: Statistics, Explanatory Notes). 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates for men and women. 

Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 

Belgium. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

Bulgaria. Annual figures: up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and December; from 1934 onwards, 
averages of the figures for January and July; monthly figures: January and July, averages. 

Canada. Annual figures: averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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1 Series recalculated according to a new cost-of-living index number. 
China. Annual figures: up to 1935, September of each year; from 1936 onwards, averages. 
Czecho-Slovakia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
‘ Denmark. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures; averages for the quarter ending with the month in 
uestion. 
Estonia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES  (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates of the four preceding 

2From 1929 to 1937, series calculated by the I.L.O., based on money wages eeilished fe ry "1938 to which the 
index numbers were applied. 

France. Metals: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month in 
question. Industries: annual figures: October of each year. 

Germany. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: daily earnings divided by hours actually worked per day. 
Up to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet in which 
the statistics of the Bank of Japan have been incorporated. 

Great Britain (including Northern Ireland). Annual figures: averages. 

Hungary. Annual figures: averages. 

Italy. Annual and monthly tsp 

Japan. Annual and monthly : averages. 

‘i Annual and monthly figures: averages. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
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1 Money wages calculated by the I.L.O.: daily rates of wages divided by normal hours per day. 

2 Series calculated by the 1.L.0.: weighted averages of the rates for men and women. 
» : Sunes cneaee by the I.L.O.: index numbers of weekly rates of wages divided by index numbers of normal 

ours per week. 

Lithuania. Annual figures: up to 1933, June of each year; from 1934 onwards, July of each year. 

Netherlands. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the half-year ending with the month in 
question. 

New Zealand. Annual figures: averages. 

Palestine. (Jewish labour). Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: end of the month in question. The 
original indexes relate to rates of wages per 8 hours’ day. 

Poland. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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Persons 
covered 389,747 | 77,915 |505,729 || 24,529| 21,656] 5,877| 52,062 


4 1 The index numbers of money wages have been calculated on the basis of the percentage change of wages in identical 
= iertakings from month to month, and not on the money wages given above. See note on method in the Review for August 
35, Dp. 259-260, or the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36. 
Sweden. Annual figures: averages. 
Cwtacortond. Annual figures: averages. 
nit . Bureau of Labour Statistics series (B.L.S.): annual figures: averages; monthly figures: a week nearest to 
wate of the eet. National Industrial Conference Board Series (N.I.C.B.): annual figures: averages; monthly figures: first 
e month. 





















































STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(b) Rates per normal week 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates for men and women. 

Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 

Great Britain (including Northern Ireland). Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: Ministry of Labour series 
(M. of L.): averages for the quarter ending with the month in question; London and Cambridge Economic Service series 
(L. & C.E.S.); averages for the month in question. 

New Zealand. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month in question. 

Union of South Africa. Annual figures: 30 September of each year. 
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(c) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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1 Insurance statistics (sickness). 

2 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked per week. 

+ Insurance statistics Gavalidity). 

China. Annual figures: a 

Czecho-Slovakia. y arent ool od mtutiy figures: averages. From 1939, the data refer to the 
territory of Bohemia-Moravia only. 

Estonia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

France. Annual figures: averages (see details at table a.) 

Germany. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 





620 STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(c) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by hours actually worked per 












































week. 
a Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by hours actually worked per 
month. 

Hungary. Annual figures: averages. 

Italy. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

Japan. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

Latvia. Annual figures: averages. 
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(c) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and women. 
2 Insurance statistics (accidents). 
Annual figures: averages. 
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Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth ¢ quarter). 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(c) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and women. 

Poland. Annual figures: one pay period (generally a week) in the month of August in each year. 

Rumania. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for jommety. April, July and October. 

Sweden. Annual figures: averages. From 1929 to 1931, approximate figu 

Switzerland. Arnual figures: averages; from 1932 onwards the index waubers of daily earnings are no longer 
strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in method. 
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(c) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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money wages for 1930: averages for the last quarter); monthly : a week nearest to the 15th 
of the month. + —_~ Industrial Conference series (N.I1.C. B.): annual figures: averages; 
ee figures: first week of the month. 

‘ugoslavia. Monthly earnings: annual figures: December of each year; monthly figures: 
averages. Daily earnings: annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


C. R. Attlee, Arthur Greenwood and others. Labour’s Aims in War and 
Peace. Preface by Lord Snell. London, Lincolns-Prager (Publishers) Ltd., 
1940. 155 pp. 


Beginning with “British Labour’s War Manifesto” of 1 September 1939 
and concluding with the statement of the National Council of Labour “After 
the Capitulation of France” of 18 June 1940, this volume contains an invaln- 
able collection of documents and speeches setting out the policies and views of 
British Labour during the first year of the war.’ Apart from the historical 
interest of the collection, the speeches made by C. R. Attlee, Leonard Woolf, 
P. Noel Baker, Harold J. Laski, and Hugh Dalton between November 1939 and 
February 1940 have lost nothing of their relevancy to the discussion of the 
problems of post-war reconstruction, while the Declaration of Policy made by 
the Bournemouth Conference of the British Labour Party (Whitsun, 1940) 
remains an authoritative statement of the Party programme both in war and 
in peace. 


Parker, Glen Lawhon. The Coal Industry; A Study in Social Control. 
Washington, D.C., American Council on Public Affairs, 1940. iii + 198 pp. 
Cloth $3.25, paper $2.50. 


A discussion of the economic characteristics of the coal industry and the 
failure of the present forms of ownership and control to bring order into the 
industry. The author concludes that free enterprise in the coal industry is in- 
compatible with industrial peace and with the best use of coal reserves in the 
interest of the community. The heavy overhead costs and inelastic demand 
which characterise the industry lead to cut-throat competition in a period of 
falling prices, since it is still to the advantage of every producer to sell coal 
at a price that will cover only his direct costs. The author favours nationali- 
sation of the industry, but if this is considered impracticable, he suggests that 
nationalisation of the coal but not of mining will enable the Government to 
regulate the industry effectively by leasing mining rights to operators under 
specified conditions. The Government as landlord, he says, can do more than 
it can as sovereign. 


National Economic and Social Planning Association. A Plan for 
Britain. Planning Pamphlets No. 3. Washington, D.C., 1941. 56 pp. 25 cents. 


This series of ten articles by British writers, reprinted from the London 
weekly Picture Post, is not so much a plan for Britain as a discussion of some 
of the major and minor features of such a plan. Mr. Thomas Balogh writes of 
the means of providing “work for all”—the first necessity in the new Britain: 
Mr. A. D. K. Owen discusses the reform of the social security services and 
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advocates a minimum wage and children’s allowances, an “all-in” social in- 
surance scheme, and an expanded assistance system; Mr. L. F. Easterbrook 
makes proposals for the reform of agriculture; Dr. Maurice Newfield calls for 
a State medical service; other writers deal with town and country planning, 
the home, education, health, and spare time. 


Scolni, Dr. Miguel. Jiajantes y Corredores de Comercio. Régimen legal 
de la Ley 12651. Exposicién y Comentario. Buenos Aires, Ediciones Anaconda, 
1940. 212 pp. 


The International Labour Review has already published a summary of the 
Argentine Act, No. 12,651, concerning conditions of employment of commercial 
travellers." The author of the present study, whilst welcoming the fact that 
legislation for the protection of commercial travellers should have been adopted, 
considers that the existing text is so defective and so obscure that it is bound 
to give rise to much litigation and will fail to satisfy either the commercial 
travellers or their employers. He reaches these conclusions as a result of a 
careful analysis of the Act, in the course of which he discusses a number of 
points of interpretation to which it appears likely to give rise. The book is 
by no means written from a purely legal standpoint—its author obviously has 
a thorough and intimate acquaintance with the practical problems arising out 
of the. conditions of employment of commercial travellers and persons per- 
forming analogous work. 


Slichter, Sumner H. Economic Factors Affecting Industrial Relations 
Policy in National Defense. New York, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 
1941. 112 pp. $1.50. 


This is a brief but meaty volume. In little more than 100 pages Professor 
Slichter has managed to discuss in easy and non-technical style a range of 
topics which include the size and cost of the United States defence programme, 
the labour requirements of that programme, the timing of the programme and 
the peak demand, the problem of the cost of living, the outlook for individual 
commodities, labour shortages, the problem of training men, the problem of 
wage policy, the prospects for labour organisation, the problem of strikes, 
the modifications needed in trade union agreements, and union-management 
co-operation. He makes a number of positive suggestions: as, for example, 
that union-management co-operation should be encouraged; that provision 
should be made for the payment of dismissal wages to ease the large number 
of permanent lay-offs that will take place when defence production declines; 
and that steps should be taken to increase the sales of National Defense Bonds, 
both to check spending and to provide a means of maintaining consumer pur- 
chasing power after the war. A final chapter contains a suggestive discussion 
of the problems of shifting from a defence to a non-defence economy. 


Vernon, H. M. The Health and Efficiency of Munitions Workers. Lon- 
don, Oxford University Press, 1940. v + 138 pp. 


Dr. Vernon, well-known for his work as an investigator for the Health 
of Munition Workers Committee and for the Industrial Health Research 
Board, recalls that “in the earlier stages of the last war the munition workers 
experienced . . . much sickness and loss of efficiency owing to the unfavour- 
able conditions under which many of them were employed”. There is, he 
thinks, considerable risk that some of the lessons learnt in the last war may 
be forgotten or ignored, and he has therefore thought it worth while to issue 
the present study, recapitulating briefly and cogently the results of the investi- 
gations begun in the last war by the Health of Munition Workers Committee 
and carried on since by the Industrial Health Research Board and other bodies. 
The subjects treated include: hours of work, work spells and rest pauses, 
and ‘shift systems; sickness and absenteeism; accidents and injuries; the ven- 
tilation, heating, and lighting of factories; and welfare and labour management. 
As regards hours of work for women munitions workers, he thinks that 
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“probably we should be fairly safe if, for most purposes, we kept within the 
regulations of the new Factories Act, 1937, and imposed on the women a 
working week of 48 to 54 hours”. As regards girls of 16 and 17, “it is to 
be hoped that, so far as possible, these young women will not be required to 
work more than 48 hours a week.” Youths of 16 and 17 should work the 
same hours as those recommended for women—indeed “they could probably 
put in rather more than 54 hours a week if employed on light work”. As 
regards adult males, “skilled men ..., whose work is comparatively light 
in the physical sense, can work 60 hours a week without undue fatigue, and 
probably rather more. When men are on heavy work, however, they may get 
just as fatigued during the normal 48-hour week as the women do when on their 


lighter work.” 


Dr. Vernon strongly recommends that wherever possible women should 
be employed on a system of two day-shifts, avoiding their employment at 


night. 


ERRATUM 
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No. 3, March. “Wartime Policy in British Colonial Dependencies”. 
308, line 10: for “officers” read: “offences”. 





